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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 

Dr. A. K. MaJomJar ^ ^ •-^, 

Ertiror-in^^harte ^ ^ 

C 


It hns been said that religion began wth {car^f'^>d;'an'”d‘«ini fear 
of law civilization began. The {ountain*head of all our lav/s is our Con- 
stitution: It is the epitome of our ficniage v/fiich has to be passed on 
to the future generations. Therefore, a detailed study of its history 
becomes a desideratum, and with this view we have arranged the docu- 
ments in this and the subsequent volumes to faaUtatc the task of the 
student of constitutional history. 

This volume of the Constitulionef DocumentB, Munifit Papers cods 
with the histone ceremony of August 15, 1947. Up to this date the Con- 
stituent Assembly was primarily concerned with the prcliminancs, and 
the main work on constitution-making began after independence, with 
Dr. B. R, Ambcdkar as Minister of Law. Therefore, the documents 
Included fn this volume are of a miscellaneous nature, and arc probably 
of more interest to the students of history than to those of con^itution. 


The subsequent volumes v/ill contain documents on the main topics 
of our Constitution, namely, Minonlics, President, Fundamental Rights, 
Judiciary, Ofilcial Language, Emergency Provisions, Citizenship, Union 
Constitution, Provincial Constitution, Distribution of Powers and Finan- 
cial Structure, Finance, and Miscellaneous. 


2 

It is often asked as to why our Constitution has retained so many 
important features of the Government of India Act, 1935. The main 
reason was that many of the important members of the Constituent 
Assembly like Dr. Shyama Prasa'd Mukherjee, Sri C. Rajagopalachari, 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, Sri B. G. Khcr, Sri Bisv/anath Das, 
Dr. K. M. Munshl and others had practical experience of the working 
of the Act of 1935, and therefore were aware of its merit?. How this 
Act worked in the Provincial field has been desenbed fay Dr. Munshi in 
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\/1 he JPilfTnncgc to Frcpc?gn : he has also described there the v.-orldng of 
the ^iontagu-Chehnsford Act of 1919 under which he sensed as a member 
of the Bombay Legislative CoundL 

The fact is that the Conshtulion of India is the product of an his- 
torical process. During the daj*s of nationalist struggle, the leaders were 
often heard to say that no act done by them could be unconstitutional since 
India had no constitution. This was true to the e-xtent that the Indians 
had not evolved nor sanctioned the constitution under which they lived; 
but there were from the begmiang certain checks on autocracj’, which 
gradually c^'olved into a constitution. For the British had brought with 
them some of their traditional concepts and institutions as much as 
possible or necessary to curb autocracy. 


3 

British connection with India began when Bombay became a BriUsb 
possessi on in 1G61 ; and in l(t72, C?ovcmor Aungier opened the first 
British C ourt with due pomp and cerraony. i so« found to be ia- 

adequate and so the Tn^ia Company obtamed under a Royal Charter 
granted on September 24. 1726. the nght to establish Courts of Ma yor 
and Aldermen to trj’ all civil cases. From the decision oi the^Jayor’s 
court appeal lay to the President and Council, and then, under certain 
circumstances to His Majest>*'s Privy Council. 

^Vhen as the result of the B attle of Plasscv fl757t_ the East India 
Company obtained control over an cxtena\*e territory, it became neces- 
aaiy to control their functionaries and the Regulating Act was passed 
in 1773 and took effect from October 20. 177j > This Act did not provide 
for a constitution, but it brought the administration of the Ea s t India 
Company under Parliamentary control, wh’di lasted till 1947. Moreover, 
the impeachment nf tVarreTi Bastings, the fir st Governor-General (1774- 
85) i established thepioeedent^i the Company’s servants were liable 
for their action and at all times responsible to an elected legislature. 

The most important feature of the Regulating Act, was to associate 
a Coimdl with the Governors of the three Presidencies, zamelr, Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras, Moreov'er, the Governors in the Councils of Bombay 
and Madras were brought imder the control of the Governor-General in 
Council of BengaL Though this control was not absolute, it opened the 
wav for the ultimate unification of the Govexnmeit of India. 

The Regulating Act of 1773, also ^tablished the Sunreroe Co urt of 
Judicature at Calcutta, which began to function in January 1775, The 
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Judges oI this now court were independent of the East India Company, 
and tho court was a King's Cou rt, “riie Judges of the ^auprcmiTCbuh, 
who wore an trained liritlsh lawyers (unlike the Judge s of th e Mayor’s 
court^h o were. lbf>_ C ompany’s serva nts), followed” as far as possible 
"th^nglish rules and pmoduro.' iiut, what is more important, they began 
to Issu e writs of habeas corpus and manefotnus. Though such wnts^werc 
at first Issued rather indiscriminately, It was decided In 1781 In Rex v. 
Rampoblntl Witter and others that the powers of the Justices of tho 
King's Dench of England had been given to the Justices of the Supreme 
Court severally, and they could issue the writ of habco* corpus severally, 
but the Supreme Court as a court did not possess any such power. In 
1824,_ Suprome Courts were cstabltslicd in Madras and Bombay under 
the Indian Dishorn and Courts Act of 1823 w ith the same power and 
privilege as those enjoyed by the Su prem e Co urt at For t V /jHinm , 
that IS. Calcutta. Thus only those three Supreme Courts (from 18G1, High 
Courts) were vested with the power of issuing within their original juris- 
diction the writs of habeas corpus, mandamus, certiorari and quo 
iwarronto, by virtue of their being courts of record and under section 45 
of the Special Relief Act which only applied to them Even these High 
Courts were unable to issue these writs beyond tlicir original jurisdiction 
(a small city area) and no other High Court had such powers with the 
result that except in these three Presidency Towns the machinery for 
enforcing the rights was the tardy remedy under Sec. 491 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. 


In 1858, in Damodar Das v. f/urufechund, the Court decided that 
It could not Issue a writ of habeos cor pus ad iesU/teanJum to bring up a 
prisoner confined by the warrant "ol 'the “Govcmof-Gcneral in Council 
under Regulation HI of 1818. In the same year, in another case, namely 
In re. Tuclccf Roy, It was decided that the Govcmor-Gonoral in Council 
might issue his Warrant to arrest and detain, without a regular trial, 
Drltish subjects within and without the Jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, and such warrant was considered n good return to a writ of 
habeas carptJs. This position with nigard to Fundamental Rights persisted 
till the end of the British period, and has practleally been a ccepted ^in 
our Constitution.* ^ 

Another feature of our Constitution namely the judicia l review 
^^( Artlclc 21) can be traced to the Regulating Act of 1773 . Article 3G of 

J. Imfwy'i wholiMKilounnof tnwsrellfRtJ nyntptn wm not nn iinml*o(l Hewing, 

for oxrvmnlo Tmpoy Mnlonoml NoniBcurtuir to donth for forgery on which it wn* 
obunrVBcl i " If it worn Inaiil to try, to conviot, nnit oxncuto Nundfcumar for forgery 
on the Stfttutn of OoorgoII, It must, o» wo conceive, tn oquolly lognl to try, ronvfot, 
«»<J to piwluli tiinfiutioiiiiorof Kengnl owliillhinOxirt for hignmy unitor tiio Statute 
of Jomoa II. “ Touc/icr* J{tporl, Oenoroi Arpomllx No. 3. quoted by I fJ. Ilanorjon i 
flunrem* Oourl in Oan/licl, Coloutta, 19(0,p. 40, 

2, Artlolea 21 and 22 (3) (b). 
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General, under this Act, r eceived the title of ^Governor-Gpnpral nf 
Later, as we shall sec, Acts were passed distributing power betwe^ the 
Centre and the Provinces. The problem facing the British, namely, the 
extent to which provincial autonomy could be granted consistent with 
the basic unity of government faced the Constituent Assembly also, and 
our Constitution became a gua si-federation with ample overriding power 
for the Central Govemmenf'Tn a true federation, like the U.S.A,, the 
federating units come together and bestow certain powers on the Cen- 
tral or Federal Government. While in India, for more than a century 
devolution of power took place from the Centre to the Provinces, so that, 
instead of delegating power to the Centre, the Provinces were enjoying 
delegated power This histoncal process was somewhat reflected in our 
Constitution, in which power flows from the Centre to the units 

Another significant change m the government of India brought about 
by the Charter Act of 1833, wa s the appointmenj^ of a Law Membe r on 
the Govemor-Goneral’s Council Hitherto the Council had consisted of 
three members, and now a fourth or 'extraordinary member' was added 
who was not entitled to sil or vote except at meetings for making laws and 
regulations ^ He was to he appointed by the Directors, subject to the 
approval of the Crown, from among persons other than servants of 
the Company. As stated above, the Governor-General in Council was 
empowered to malic ‘Laws and Regulations' for the whole of India, and 
such Acts were to have the force of the Acts of Parliament, though liable 
to bo disallowed by the Court of Directors and also required to be laid 
before Parliament. 


T he first Law Member. Thomas Babincton Macaulay,* brought 
with him the prevailing British altitude of legislators towards the execu- 
tive. H T. Prinsep,^ a Member of the Council proposed that all draft 
Jaws whicli were sent by Provincial Govemments should be considered 
by the Executive Council, for amendment, discussion and final drafting, 
before submission to the Legislative Council. To this proposal Macaulay 
wrote a great minute (June 13, 1835) in the course of which he denied 


This disability of the Law Member wes removed by tho Charter Act of 1853. 
Thomas Uabin^ twi Macnulay. iat»» Tj«nHfn<aint ay 1.1 600-1850) the groat historian, 
was'CyT^tiaXoBTTTnsistoiMip of the Board of Control, in 1833, and its Secretary 
1833). He bolpod to enact the Charter Act of 1833, and made a gpoat speoch 
m tile second rending of tho Dill Ho worked as Law Member to the Government 
of Indra from 1834 to Jus resignation in IS38 During Jws tenure of office he served 
as the hood of tho Law Commission and was largely reaponsiblo for the preparation 
of the Tn. linn Cnilg and thw Cndn of Crimitiai Procedure , both of which arc 

in use now Jlis^oat minute on ocineatidn in India changed ^he system of education 
substituting English studios for orfental looguaew S'ld literature. This had the^ 
most profound impact on the future history of India 

Itonry Thoby rrinsop (175)2-1878), I.C.S . acted os a Member of the Supreme 
Council tomporariiv ml805nndBubstautivoly from l840tD43 when he retired He 
should not bo confused with hia youDgoet brother James Prinsep the 

Assay-Master at tho Calcutta Mmt, who deciphered tho Rrshmi script and for 
the fkst time road the Asokan inscnpUaiia. 
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both the expediency and the legality of such an arrangement, which ex- 
cluded the Law Member from any deliberation affecting a proposed bill. 
He therefore claimed, both for himself and his successors, the legal right 
to record their opinions and cast their votes not merely in the final pass- 
ing of a law, but on everj* question which may arise respecting a law in 
any of its stages. The addition of a Law Member, according to Macaulay, 
had converted the Executive Council into a Legislative Council, and any 
usurpation of the function of the latter by the former body would be 
contrarj' to the statute under which India was governed.* 

Today Macaulay’s dictum may appear to bo a trifle pompous, if not 
inappropriate. In fact, the Law Member later became a member of the 
Executive Council, and could hardly be distinguished from other mem- 
bers. But the principle of the independence of the legislature, which form- 
ed the basis of Macaulay's attitude, took deep root m Indian soil and led to 
profound political changes. Possibly the great historian was mindful 
not only of the present realities of the situation but also of the future 
implications. 
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^Vhen the time for renewal of the Charter arrived Lord Dalhousle, 
the Governor-General (January 184S-February 1856), wrote a minute 
pleading for the entire reconstruction of the legislature. His arguments 
were that, civilian members of the Council, who were usually taken from 
Bengal cadre, “could know nothing about the local legislation required 
for Madras and Bombay, and have no skill in technical difficulties which 
attach to legislative enactments.” Neither the Commander-in-Chief nor 
the Military Member of the Council could “by any possibility know 
anything about the matter,'* and the Governor-General was too busy 
with executive affairs to pay much attention to legislation. Even the 
fourth Member, Oalhousie added, “although profoundly versed in Eng- 
lish law, is as profoundly ignorant of all law’s prevailing in India, whether 
Hindu or Mahomedan regulations or acts. He knows absolutely nothing 
of the inhabitants, the tenures, the practice of the habits of the country 
to which he comes and from which he is probably withdrawn when he 
has mastered these difficulties.”^ 

N It w’as on the basts of Dalhousie's recommendation, that the Act of 
^ 1853 pro\'id ed for^ legislative coimcU , and thus was planted the seed 

13. Minute, Jun© 13, 1835. Dbatker :Xon{ Macaitlayt LegUlativt 3fini/W», pp. 

S2.33 ; 165-58 quoted in A.C. Bone^ee : Tndfon ConrHtutionat UiKumtnts, 3rd 

EcIjUod, Calcutta, 1661, 1, pp. 289-293. , - 

7, Bee Warner : Life of Dothoutie, H. pp. 218-33 ; c{uotcd by Banerjee op. nt,, I, p. 2y8. 
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which Jatcr dovolopcJ Into a mighty tree. Dalhousie, of course, had no 
idea of a legislature with Indian members, and according to his recom* 
mendation Judges and persons with at least ten years service in India 
were eligible to bo appointed os members of the legislative council. Of 
the six now members called 'legislative members’ who were added to 
the Council, two were English Judges of the Calcutta Supremo Court, 
and the other four were ofTtcials appointed by the Governments of Mad- 
ras, Bombay, Bengal and Agra; the Law Member, henceforth, became a 
full executive member, Tlie Governor-General was to appoint a member 
of the Legislative Council as the Vice-President to preside over its meet- 
ings in his absence, but no Law or Begulation passed by the Legislative 
Council were to have ‘force or be promulgated' until the same had been 
assented to by the Governor-General. This Act, according to Montagu* 
and Chelmsford, “was the first recognition of the principle of local repre-J 
sentntion in the Indian legislature.”* 


Tho Legislative Council created by the Act of 1653 began to consider t 
itself as “the nucleus of a constitutional parliament”, and issued 13C ' 
standing orders and published its debates.* 


Tills had Dalhousle’s support, and m a letter dated September 18, 
1854, ho rightly pointed out to Sir Charles Wood,’* then President of 
the Board of Control, that a legislative body consisting of ‘English Gen* 
tlemon’ will assert their ‘legislative Independence.’ This was precisely 
what had happened in the U.S.A., less than a century ago; and Sir 
Charles Wood in his reply (December 23, 1854) categoneoDy disclaimed 
intention to establish an independent legislature in India. The Legisla- 
tive Council, like the Secretaries, Wood explained, were aids to lighten 
the labour of the Governor-General in the legislative sphere. Just as the 
Executive Council did in the cxcctUivc sphere; and m both eases the 
Govemor-Gencral’s power remained absolute." Dalhousie, however, 
refused to accept this position, and in his reply dated March 16, 1855, 
while he admitted that the Governor-General hod tho right to veto a 


8. Eilwin MontnRu (187fl-102l) wi>« Umlor Soprotnry of fftntn for fnilin, from 1010 to 
Jolt ftncl Boorotfify of Stnfo for Iiulift from July 1010 to Mnrclv 1022. Ilo ymid 
two vlnit* to Indin., tho flrul ns Uiwlor Socretury from Octobnr 1012 to Jforch 1013, 
the poconil ns Sorrntnry of Rlnto from Novomixsr 1017 to April 1018. It wns durinjf 
his sonond visit thftt ho projwiwl Jointly with I-onI Cl'Pimsrotcl, Itio Viceroy of 
IjwHn, tlio cclobrntcil Hfpnri on Intum Oon^Miennl JUform wliicli formed the 
bus}* of tlio Oovernmont of Iculm Art, tOlO. 

Ffoilericlc Joiin Nnpior TiionlRer, third Huron nnti first Vis< ount Oofmsforcl 
(1803-1035), wns Oovornor of Qiieonslnnil finm 1005 to lOOO.nndof New South Wales 
from 1000 to lOlSj Viceroy of Indm from 1010 to 1021 
0 I'arliorn'rmr^/ J’onsM, Vol (HWll). No 307. Omciiil Dospnlch. parn 6. 

10. Blr Chivrlos tVooil. First Viseonnt I Wifn* (1800-85). crftndfnlhnr of ford frwm, Vico- 
TO/ of India, was rrnsident, Ilonnl of Control. 1852-50 ntid Bocrotury of State for 


Iiidin, 1850 to 1800. I«ord Cnnninff, aovomof Oonecai (155«), was tho /Irst Viceroy 
(nppointod 1 November, 1838) He rotirrd fa 1802. 

11. A. 0 . Ilnnorjoo, op. cif., Vol I.pp. 331-^. ' , - 

« ' 
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Bill passed by the Legislative Council, pleaded his inability to control 
its deliberation in contravention of the statute. ‘- 

This nascent ’parliament’ enjoyed a verj- brief life, and it was cor- 
rectly pointed out by Sir Charles Wood during the debate on the Indian 
Councils Bill of 1861 that, “of all governing or legislative bodies, none 
is so dangerous or so mischievous as one which represents a dominant 
race ruling over an c.vtended Native population.’’** However, it marked 
the culmination of a phase in British rule in India, namely, the control 
of both executive and legislative govemraenl m India exclusively by 
the British residents in India Soon the trend was reversed. 
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Possibly the change would have come in any case, but the Mutiny 
of 1857 hastened it and the result was the Government of India Act of 
185S. The fundamental change brought about by the Act and the reasons 
underlying it were explained by Lord Palm erston while introducing, t he 
Bill when h o declared : 

The principle of our poliucal s>‘stem is that all administrative 
functions should be accompanied by ministerial responsibilitj”— 
responsibility to Parliament, responsibility to public opinion, res- 
ponsibility to tlie Cro«Ti: but in this case the chief functions in tht 
government of India arc committed to a body not respon.''ible to 
Parliament, not appointed by the Crowm, but elected by persons 
who have no more connection wth India than consists in the simple 
possession of so much India stock. I think that that of itself is a 
most objectionable arrangement. .. .It is in accordance with the 
principles and practice of our constitution, as it would be in accord- 
ance with the best interests of the nation, that India, with all its 
vast and important interests, should be placed un der the dir ecLautho- 
rity o f the Cro \\-n. to_be.govcrned_m_the name of the Cro nm by the 
responsible Ministers of the Crown sitUng in Parliament, and res- 
pdnsible to i'arliament and the public for c\*erj’ part of their public 
conduct. . . .** 

13. For Sir Charles Wood's spoeeh see P- Mukherjee : /rvdi(m jjocvmftiff. 

{1600-1018), Snd Edition, Cftlmtl*. 191S, T. pp. 211-2^2. The aentenee epoted 
hero is Trom p. 218. 

14. P. Muldierjw, cp. (it., pp. 140-62. 

It was in this speech that Lorf Palmerston staled : “ It is indeed remarkable 

that those regions in which Fcirace nnd art may be said to have first dawned 
mankind should now bo subject to tbo rule of a people inhabiting islands which 
fit a time, when these eastern regions enjoyed as high a civilization and as great 
prosperity as that age could offer, were m ix stale of utter barbarism". 
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Thus the dual control whidr had been in existence since 1 784 wa.s 
abolished and the Parliament ossumed full responsibility for the Govern- 
India, which lasted till 1937,*' when provincial autonomy v/as 
introduced. ” ' — 

However, for the evolution of the Indian Con.stitution, the Indian! 
Councils Act of 1801 was more important than the Act of 1838 The Att • 
of 1801 was meant to improve the legislative system m India, and re- 
placed what the Chief Justice of Calcutta Iiad derisively described as 
the “Anglo-Iridian House of Commons” with another typo of legislative 
council to which Indians were tor the first time admitte d. The legiblative 
councils were restored m Madras and Bombay by expanding the Gover- 
nor’s executive council on the same lines os the Governor-General's. 
The Governor-General was also directed to establish a JegisJativc 
council for Bengal, and Similar councils for the North-West Provinces 
(Uttar Pradesh) and the Punjab which were set up m I88R and 
1887 respectively. But the Govcmor-Goncral's Council could legislate for 
the whole of India, and (he Provincial Council for the whole of the 
Province except in certain matters for whicli the Governor-General’s 
sanction had to be obtained This was the beginning of Provincial Auto- 
nomy, for, with successive measures for legislative reforms, increasingly 
more powers were delegated to the Province 

Sir Battle Frerc in a well-known minute recommending the intro* 
duction olTndioh memTicrs to the legislative councils compared it to the 
durha-T oi an Indian Prince whore “very considerable license of speech 
is permitted, and it is in fact the channel from which the ruler learns 
how his measures are likely to affect his subjects, and may hear of dis- 
content before it becomes disaffection.”*’ Some modem historians are 
also inclined to take the same view of the legislative councils set up 
under the Act of 1801,”’ but it seems that a belter appreciation of the 
position was given by Lor d Macdonn cl in his Courts and L c nislut tve 
Authorities in India, where, alter dcwnbing the Legislative Councils as 
Commilicos for the purijosc of making laws, he pointed out the impli- 
cation of associating the non-offieials with the process of la%v making 
Although the government enacted the law. private legislation being un- 
known, yet the ’public’ bad a right to mahe ilscl! heard, and ike execu- 
tive was bound to defend its legislation. It might not be wrong to dcscrifat: 
the laws made In the legislatures as govemment orders; still the manner 


J6 I*. Mukhopjoo. op. cit., Introduction n. xxvi 

10 0. JI. I’hilip* J r/rf livoUthon of Indin di ralculan London, 1002 p. 27. 

Put iwcoriilnc to Prof It. CtouplMwl, “th« Act of 1801 may b« ioid to ^ave intro. 

duffod tho roprodontoUvo principle Into the Indiftn Confltllution", It. Coopland s 

The Mian VnhU>m, mS-iaS'P JUjtortontho OaneUlutionnl FroUtm \n lndta, Indian 
Jlenrint, iW,Tartl,p, 21. Iloiwor, dealmuTriththoActof 1000, Prof. Coupland 
ettttat I " TJio J-nsiaJfttJvo CcnuicUe wwo atilt rcuardml a* durbar* rather than bk 
parliamonti ” Ibid, p, 2ft. 
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of their enactment ensured publicity and discussion, and the fact that 
a law once jvisscd could not bo changed except with the same delibe- 
rative process and could operate against the executive and in favour of 
an individual” raised the status of tlio Legislative Councils above that 
of the durbars. Moreover, the Councils did not give its members the 
same right of ventilating their grievances as they could in a durbar, nor 
could they impugn the executive. In short the Legislative Council could 
o^ly delibe rate on the subiett placed before t h^m. Thb liimted their 
authority, but saved the Legislative Councils from the risk of degenerat- 
ing into a purposeless amorphous body like a durbor. 


f 


Tlie setting up of these legislative councils had another aspect, per- 
haps more important than was realized by the British statesmen of the 
time. The Anglo-Saxon conception of legislation by deliberative assem- 
blies was entirely foreign to Indians, both Hindus and Muslims.” To 
them the introduction of the representative principle and a \%Tittcn con- 
stitution, however rudimentar>\ was a great and welcome innovation. 
Moreover, U came at a lime when English education was spreading, and 
the educated class was beginning to understand the functioning of the 
parliamentary s>’stcm of government, and they began to demand it, more 
particularly after the Indian National Congress was formed, in 1885. 

As a result of this demand, the Indian Councils Act of^ 1892 was 
passed, a landmark in India’s constitutional histor>*.”Three main changes 
were introduced by this Act, namelj<^he right of financial criticism by 
the discussion of the annual budgctjdnd the right of asking questions, 
an^the addition to the number of members in both the Central and 
P rovincial Councils, Thus the number of members to be nominated 
to the Govemor-GcneraVs Legislative Council was now fixed at 

17. P. iluklierjec, op. eit. p. xx\ i-sxx m. 

In 18C1, tlio Indian High Courta Act waa though tho High Courta ^re 

established by Iiettara Patent in i8C5. 

18. Thia obaervntion does not apply to local aelt-govemmcnV lor •which the Indian* 

bad a long tradition, Thia waa wcogmied by th© British Government •wliich stated 
in a resolution dat^ 31 August 1861 s “ Tlio people of this country are perfectly 
capable of administering their own local affalra. The municipal feeling la deeply 
rooted in them. The village eommunitiee, each of which ia a little republic, are 
the most abiding of Indian in.atitutioas. They maintained the frame-work of 
society while suoceestve a w arms of invader* awept over the country. In the cities, 
also, the people cluster in their wanla, trade guilds, and panchayats, ami show 
much capacity for corporot* TAa Gatrtls cj India Extraordinary, llth 

September, 1864 j pp. 12-13. Philips op. ctf..p. 43. 

Parliamentary form of government however, ia based on quite different tradition. 
As a group of eminent British parlioTOcntarians put it ; Parliamentary government, 
as it is understood in the United Kingdom, works by the interaction of four essential 
factors : the principle of majority rule ; the willmgness of the minority for tlie time 
being to accept the decisions of the majority ; the existence of great political parties 
divided by broad issues of policy, rather than by acctional interests ; end finally 
the existence of a mobile body of political tqiiiuon, owing no permanent aifegianc® 
to any party end therefore able, by ita instinctive reaction against extravagant 
movementa on one side or the other, to keep the vessel on an even keel”, .feint 
CommilUt on Indian Oonstiiutional Eeform, Volume I, part I (Report), p. 11, para 
20. None of these conditions existed in India even m a rudimentary form. 
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minimum 10 to maximum IG, for Madras and Bombay from 8 to 20, 
not more than 20 for Bengal and not more than 15 for the United Pro- 
vinces. The Governor-General in Council with the approval of the 
Secretary of State was authorized to frame rules for such nomination; 
and by subsequent regulations the pnnciple of election was tentatively 
introduced, and the proportion of non-ofiicials increased beyond the 
minimum laid down by the Act of 18C1. As the non-ofilcial members were 
nominated on the basis of ‘recommendation* of various public bodies, such 
as Corporations, Universities, Chambers of Commerce etc , the elective 
principle was tacitly introduced though formally ignored Indeed, during 
the debate on the Bill, Mr. Gladstone had pointed out: “While the language 
of the Bill cannot be said to embody the elective pnnciple, it is very pecu- 
har language, unless it is intended to pave the way for the adoption of 
that principle.”'* However, the principle underlying the Act was clearly 
expressed by Lord Lansdowne, the Viceroy (1888 -94) , m a speech before 
the Licgisbtive Council in the course of which ho said that the Act did not 
introduce a complete or symmelncal system of representation but re- 
presented a bona fide endeavour to rendg r the Legislative Councils more 
representative of the diffet^ntsections of the Indian community than they 
were under the Act of 1801 For this purpose the Government would 
use the machinery of election wherever soch a procedure might serve a 
useful purpose on the clear understanding that the “ultimate selection 
of all Additional Members” rested “with the Government, and not with 
the electors”, who could recommend names, and such recommendations 
were “not hkely to be disregarded except in cases of clearest necessity”. 
Lansdowne further declared that the seats in the legislature could not be 
distributed according to strict numerical proportions nor upon a sym- 
metrical and uniform system. Thus he expected the members to represent 
types and classes rather than areas and numbers.^ 

This principle of dist ribution of seats on the class bas is was to J iave 
a far-reaching eflect, for th e ^mmun a l flector atp was an elaboration of 
this method. However, Lord Morley^* was correct when in the course 
of his speech during the second reading of the Indian Councils Bill in 
1908 he declared: “The Bill of 1892 admittedly contained the elective 
principle, and now this bill extends that principle." 


10, P, Muklierjoo, op. c<t, p. 

20. rroceedinnii of thf Ltg%>lalhx Council of the (hotmoT-atneral of Indui, xxxii, (1893), 
p. Ill, Philips op. cil. pp. 69-0. 

21. .John Motley (1838-1923) (created Vincoiml, 1008) was more »ucce«iful as » mun of 
'letters than n statesman, llo was Chief Becretary for Ireland in 1892-91 and 1800 

and Bocrctary of State for India darins 1005-10. Ifo and Gilbert John Murray 
Kynymond Elliott, fourth Earl af Blmto (1845-1014). Viceroy of India (1905-10), 
were responsible for the Jnduin OounoU Act of 1009. 
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The next constitutional reform was the Indian Councils Act, popu- 
larly known as the Morley-Minto Act. which was passed on May 23, 
1909. 

The mam features of this Act were enlarging the size of the Legis- 
lative Councils and inlroducms openly the elective principle along witli 
u communal electorate, which ultimately led to Pakistan. 

Tlic number of members of Uie Governor-General’s Council was 
increased to a maximum of sixty with an ofTicial majority. In the Pro- 
vincial Legislative Councils (with varying number of members) there 
were non-oflicial majorities consisting of nominated and elected mem- 
bers, but the Government could have had a working majority m a 
Provincial Legislative Council with the help of the officials and nomi- 
nated non-officals. The actual numbers of members to be nominated 
and elected (witlun the maximum laid down), the numbers re- 
quired to form a quorum, their term of offiee. the conditions under which 
and the manner in which members should be nominated and elected, and 
the qualifications for membership were left to be determined by the 
regulations to be made by the Governor-General in Council subject to 
the approval of the Secrclar>’ of Slate in Council. Under this delegated 
authority the Go^•cmo^■General in Council laid do^vT^ elaborate and 
extremely complicated electorate rules, which actually introduced a com- 
munal electorate. 

The Act of 1909 made but little alteration in the legislative function 
and powers of the Council and. as Prof. Coupland has observed, the Legsi- 
lativc Councils were still regarded as durbars rather than as parliaments; 
and in 1909 no less than in 1892 both the authors of the measures of 
advance and their critics, Liberals as well as Conservatives, declared 
categorically that India was not qualified for a parliamentary s>’stem-~ 
However, the principle was admitted that the administration of govern- 
ment should receive the general support of the legislature, 

Tlie Act of 1909, was the culminaling point towards ‘representative 
government’. It had begun with the baac Anglo-Saxon conception that 
a body which enforces law, that is the executive part of the government, 
should not have the law-making power. This strongly-held view iras 
fortified by the growing conviu, 5n that Indians must be associated with 
the law-making process, fc l they alone knew which law M’as most suitable 
for them, and so long as it did not affect British interests, Indians should 
have the law-making power. As Sir Charles 'Wood, Secretary of State, 

22. Coupland, op. ctJ., p. 25. 
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wrote to the Viceroy, Lord Canning, on 7 November, 1859: “I put the 
President of the United States with lus Cabinet as the modcl.”2J Wood 
was referring to the relation between the Governor-General and his 
Council, hut if the analogy is stretched a little, it may be said that the 
Act of 1909 envisaged a Presidential typo of government in which the 
President could bo assured of perpetual majority in the Legislative 
Council and m case of necessity ignore the Legislative Council altogether. 
That IS, the Governor-General and the Governors were as much inde- 
pendent of their Legislative Councils ns they were of their Executive 
Councils One of the reasons for this arrangement was that the Govern- 
ment of India was responsible to the Parliament through the Secretary 
of State, but this constitutional device had long outlived its usefulness, 
and It was evident that the Indians neither possessed the safeguards of 
the American Constitution nor the protection offered by a parliamentary 
type of government. The British civil service, which Mr. Lloyd George 
was to describe later as "the steel frame" of the Government of India, 
formed the executive government free from all ministerial control. The 
next two Acts, namely, the Government of India Act 1919 and the Gov- 
ernment of India Act 1935, were attempts at transferring the executive 
government from the civil servants to responsible ministers. 


Thus the Government of India Act of 1919, popularly known as Mon- 
tagu-Chelmsford or Montford Keforms, had profound significance for our 
constitutional development. The Government still remained responsible 
not to the legislature but to the Parliament through the Secretary of State. 
But the first step towards gradual transfer of control from Parliament to 
elected Indian legislatures was effected by a division of the sphere of 
Government in the provinces between two authorities, one the Executive 
Council amenable to Parliament and the other the Council of Ministers 
amenable to the Indian legislature. The principal subjects transferred to 
the Ministers wore Local Self-Government, Education (with certain 
exceptions) , Public Works, Medical and Sanitary Administration, Indus- 
tries and Excise, all the rest were reserved subjects. This system was 
popularly known as ’dyarchy.' 

Another fundamental change brought about by the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Act was the formal division of the functions of the Central and the 
Provincial governments. This was envisaged by Lord Hardinge, the 
Viceroy (1910-lC), who had stated m the Despatch of 1911; 

23. Wooil Tiipofa. Comtnonwoaltli RclotUttw (Fotmerly India Ofllco) Llbra^y. Vol I. pp. 

2lft-2J. 
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The only possible solulioa of the di£Ecu]ty would appear to be 
gradually to give the Pro\*iisccs a larger niearare of self-govertuaeat, 
until at last India would consist of a number of administrations, auto- 
nomous in all pro\mcial aCairs, with the Go\‘cmmeni of India above 
them all and possessing power to interfere in cases of nusgovem- 
ment, but ordinarily restricting their function to matters of Imperial 
concern.** 

This dictum, namely that the Cenljal Government being ultimately 
responsible for the good government of Tnd’;> must have poiver to enforce 
its authonty in the case of breakdown of pro\mcial government,^ was 
not only enshrined m the Montagu-Chelmsford Act and the Government 
of India Act 1935, but has also been incorporated m cur Constitution 
imder the Emergencj' Proinsions. However, it was clearly recognized 
that a unilarj* for m of govemmcpt to India, and, under 

normal rir^ iUTis iance^ the Provinces PiUonomy: that is, a 

kind of federation was en\asaged. Indeed, Lord Curzoa had characterized 
Lord Hardinge’s despatch of 1911 quoted above as a federati on of self * 
governing and quasi-mdepeodent States.** This, howe%-er, tvas usavoi3-’ 
able and hlontagu an^^Helmsiord were /orced to recommend this course 
because they felt that some power had to be transferred to Indian hands, 
and that could only be done safely m the pro\mcial sphere. They stated 
m their report that in \new of the de claration of August 20, ^ the future 

24. cf JfhiM tV St urna r y c/ S:s:t. SS J9I1. Ond. tPT?, jy. 6*7. 

25. The rMKo pTva ttj* : ’’MMovtuIe it tecft Le rfro g niifd tLtt, if £rt« wrre 

pTTO to lb« potrrrful fonrra viuch would be trt ia by an oatjualiSfti sytrtca 

of parliuaratary povernremt . tL© roa»«<pmc©» would b© diM«4fou« to India and 
porbap* irroparabl©. In lb©©© ©i rt ' m naa*©©. tb© ra«■©fi^^ul working cf pariia- 
nsTOtary gOTwraaeat in tb© ProTinros tnust d-prad. in a tprciel drp©©. ra tb© «- 
t«it to which Parliament can translato tb© rurtoraf of lb© Bntitb Cccrtiration 
into ctatutoiy '©ofoguard*’.’* Joint ConmtSfe rn Jndicn Ccn^ftbifwwsf Er/o-n, 
para 20. pp. 11-12. 

20. Criticizing Lord llardicgc’a d©«potcb quoted abor©^ LordCcrtoa rtated in tb© Hous© 
of Lords on 21ft February, 1912 s **My Lords, this pictur© of a fed?iatioa of^wlf- 
ftnd cjuaci iad©pfsid©al Stot©a in India., jnay b© a coed or a bad id©a. 
In my view it ii a bad one, but nobody can doubt that it represents a eebeme or a 
sketch of the future Government of Tiwtu wholly difTereat from that which has 
hitherto prevailed**. Parlioner,iaTy JMboirt, Bnut ©/ Zjt^, VoL H, cols. IPi-W. 

Georg© Xathaniel, first Harquie Carroa of Keddlericn (1K9-1925) was Under- 
secretary of State for India from 1591 to 1S92 a-nt Yiceroy of India from 1S9S to 
1903. After his retirement he held maav high efS*ea including that of Foreign 
Secretary from 1919 to 1924. 

Lord Crew, Secretary of State for India (November 1910 to Msv 1913}. in reply, 
stated that the GoTermnent had no intentkui of iastitutiag a federal Eyrtem of 
Government of India. As it turned out. Lord Curzem was right and lord CVew 

27. This refers to the Secre tary »- 6tat e*a oanonacement. 20th August, 1917, which 
was as follows : “ 

“The policy of His Msjeaty’a Government, with which the Government of India 
are in complete accord, is tliat of lb© increasing association of Indians in every 
branch of the admirdstration and the gradual development cf eelf-gOTeming institu- 
tiona with a view to the progiessiv© soshsation of responsible government m India 
as an integral part of tb© British Hn^ize — ** 
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set up of the Government of India could only be an association of self- 
governing States, for which “the English language has no word but 
‘federal’.” They realized that in the absence of a pact between the federat- 
ing units true federation was not possible, nor could there be any pact 
since the units as then conslit uted were agents of the Central Government, 
to whom powers had to be delegated because no single administration 
could support the Atlantcan load.^ But however reluctant Montagu 
and Chelmsford may have been to introduce a federal structure, thei^ 
recommendations paved the way for the introduction of that system. 


As for their own proposals for reform, Montagu and Chelmsford 
clearly realized their modest hmits. Their intention was to train the 
electorates in matters which they best understood; therefore, they 
proposed great extension of local self-government along with what they 
termed "a substantial measure of self-government in the provinces” and 
better representation and more criticism in the government of India. It 
was a transitional arrangement and Montagu and Chelmsford anticipated 
the criticisms that were to be levelled against their reforms, namely, *‘hy H 
brid executives, limited rcsponsibibty, assemblies partly elected and partly) 
nominated, divisions of functions, reservations general or particular.” But 
they urged that it should be clearly recognised that their proposed re- 
forms were of a transitional character, which alone was their justifica- 
tion and purpose.*^ 


Montagu had another purpose, which he had noted m his diary 
when he found that this Reforms Scheme was criticized by Indians as 
one which asks the Indians to be treated as schoolboys, 
getting a little more each time their schoolmasters say they may 
have it. Of course that is not my meamng. t do not doubt their 
ability to work representative institutions. Other countries have 
done it, and I tlnnk Indians can; but until they have learnt the ctis- 
toms, conventions, traditions and uses which are inseparable from 
representative institutions, and which cannot be embodied in any 
Act of Parliament, the transfer of powers of law and order to them 
will lead to anarchy, revolution, bloodshed and starvation, which has 
rejuhed in Russia, Jt is ibis use of power which they must be taught, 
which they must learn by experience and which we cannot risfc.*^ 
Unfortunate political developments, however, prevented the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms from having a fair tnal. The Government, 
that is the bureaucracy, never showed any enthusiasm for working the 
new Constitution, while the Congress first boycotted th ejagislature and 
then the Swaraj party entered to wredc the constitution from within. 


28 . 

23. 

30, 


Iltfw^on Indian CarulUalumd Itajarmt, p#r4 J20, p. 78. 

S^.^'woiey! «n4 an iecouftl VUxU to India., 

U'oiiibav. 1064,pp. 148,X41,<-' ’X" « _ t^-rr 
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The bureaucratic obduracj* was a passing phase, but today it seems 
^that owng to the tact'.cs adopted b>* the Swaraj Party, parhamentarj’ 
traditions and conventions could not develo"^ ■“ 


Not quite, for the tradition did de\'clop. that the busmess of the 
opposition was to obstruct the Government by cverj- possible means, 
and that parhamentarj* tactics should be, m the main, measures to sup- 
port the broader activities of the piolitical party outside, at this time the 
non-co-operation movement and its oflshoots. This was woven mto the 
texture of our parliamentary tradition, so much so. that even after free- 
dom the O pposition is mo re conce rned w ith wrcckmg the parhamentarj* 
govemment th atiprovming a h calthy~bahm ce. %\hiie the^rty m power 
feels tliat its duty is to rubber stamp the decisions taken at the party head- 
quarters making it impossible for the legislatures to function as forums 
where pohtical adjustments can be made 


One of the basic conventions of parhamentarj* government in 
England is that a leader of a parliamentary partj*, if commissioned bj* 
the King to form a government, must make the most sincere efTorts to 
do so. As the Sivarai Party refus ed to follow this convention, t he dyarc hy 
faded, though other 'conlnbutOTj* tactors also accounted for its failure.” 


9 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Report had recommended that, ten j*ears 
after the first meeting of the new councils established under the Statute, 
a Parhamentarj* Commission should be appointed to review the posi- 
tion.” This was also provided for in the Act of 1919 (Section 41), but it 
became obvious within a few years that the Act of 1919 was unworkable 
and would have to be changed. The Congress and the Swaraj Partj* were 
j*et imdecided as to the precise manner in which this change was to be 
brought about, and they went on opposing the Government as before. In 
the meantime Mrs Annie Besant had been active and had held several 
conferences to draft a Commonwealth of India Bill, which at one stage 
(January 1925} received Gandhiji*s blessing. But in the pre\*ailing poli- 
tical conditions in In«ha, Mrs. Be sanfs Commonwealth of India B ill found 
httle support. However, she wMit to England and influenced ff enrg e 
Lansbury, the leader of the Labour Party, to introduce her Bill as a 
'pn^te^ember’s measure M*ithout the backing of the Labour Party. It 
^•as accepted bj* the House and went through one reading. Then as Mrs. 
Besant’s biographer puts it ‘'f.nding no one else to push it, it went onto 

3J gpip Sur^adranath Bannerji, S&m'x Jlfatiwy. Bpprint IPCS; pp. S52-54. 

32'. Jtfport «>n Ifvdion C-wtvfuIi>«v»! fif/orraa, para 261. p. ICS. 
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the Parliamentary back-shelf, from whidi it was never withdrawn.”^^ 
But though the purpose of the Bill was not fulfilled, Mrs. Besant’s 
labour did not go m vain, for the recommendations of the Nehru Report 
were practically taken from Mrs. Besant's Commonwealth of India Bill. 
However, this Bill seems to have produced no effect in England, and a 
Parliamentary Commission was appointed in 1 927 a y ear before it was 
duo, under the Chairmanship of John Simo n, wherefore it came to 
bo known as the Simon Commission.** 

The fact that the Simon Commission was exclusively composed of 
British members was widely resented in India, and the Congress, the 
National Liberal Federation and a section of the Muslim League led by 
Mr Jmnah** decided to boycott it. The Madras session of the Congress 
(1927) authorized its Working Committee to convene an All-Parties 
Conference with a view to drawing up a constitution acceptable to all 
parties. But as this Conference, which met at Bombay m May 1928, 
could not arrive at an agreement with Mr. Jinnah on the question of 
communal representation, the Conference decided to appoint a com- 
mittee under the Chairmanship of Pandit Motilal Nehru to determine 
the principles of a constitution for India. Thi s Committeo*5_j idmirabIe 
Report** ivas published in August 19 28. but for politieal reasons was not 
adopted at the All-Parties' Conference which met at Calcutta in the 
following December. Still the Nehru Report is of great interest as the 
sections dealing with Fundamental R ights, Judiciary etc. will show.*’ 

The Nehru Report was not Intended tiTBe o lulhfledged constitution; 
still It anticipated many features of our Constitution. The most slgnifi- 

33. A. II Notliotcot , TU« iMil Fo'tr lAVft of Anm0 Bttnnt (Chiengo, 1003) p. 360. 

31. Tlio CommiRHion wan cornponoct of 8ir John 8imon (Ciiairman), Lard Ournham. 
I.onl Slratlicona ivivl Mount Itoyal. Hon. H. Cndogw, V, Ilartshom (in pioco of 
H Wal«li), Col Lnno I'ox nml C It AUloo Tho announcement was mado by 
Mr. Slanlny ll/ililirin rnmo Minhior, on 8th rfovwnbor, 1837. 

35. Molmmmnd All Jinmvh (1870-1818), liorn and educated at Karachi and England, 
proctiaoi) AH a lawyer nt tho Ilombay IIikU Court Early in his career ho joined tho 
njitionrtlni mo'oinant nml tooh a loodinR part m hrinRing about the Lucknow Poet 
of 1810, the year in winch ho waa elected l*r<«i<(ont of tho bluclirn League, Almost 
lit tlio aiimo timo ho joinetl tho Homo llulo Lenguo of Mra. Besant. Ho loft tho 
ConKresH in 1031. aiul gradually boenmo incronintigly communal till he achieved 
the pjirtitioji of In<lia in 10 17. He boeiwno tho flmt Governor aonornl of rakistnn 
36 Motilnl Nehru (1801 1031), father of Jawaliaria) Nohru, practised or a tawyor at tho 
Allfthalincl High Court, waa I'reeidcnt of the Indian National Congress in 1018 and 
1828 Tho report preparoit by tho Cbnimittoo of which ho waR t/io Chairman wa« 
populnrlv known a» the Nohru report, butwos nnmedAff f'Brttes Confertnet, ISZS: 

Of the Commtifre appointed b<i iko Oonferrnco W delcrmtne th» prineiplcj of the 
Con'Milion for Imlia, Alahabad, 1938. Tho Commilto wor appointed by the AH- 
rarties Conforenoo at Bombay on May 10, 1028, nnd coruiisied of tho following 
members • I’andit Motilnl Nohru (Cliairmaa), Sir Tej Buhailur Sapru, Sir Ah Imam, 

a II i’rnillinn, Shuaib (Jiioreahi, SublinaOwuKfrn fioRO, 3f B Anoy.'it.'R.JitysUar, 

N. M Joslii and Sardar Mnngal Singh Pandit Jnwnharlal Nohru was in constant 
nltendaneo et tlio mootings of the Conunittoo ami "rendored most valuable ossi*- 
Inneo at every stago of tho Committoo’a work" {IM. p 26) 

37. /M . Chapter Vn. "Tho llceommendotionR", pp 108 124. For extracts from 
tho Nehru Heport aoo l'i!snmnje to Frtedom, AppWi*. 
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Conference were held in London and in March 153^ the decisions 
taken by the British Government in the lightTf the^^feren ces were 
published in a White Pape r.*** and in April a joint committee of both’ 
Houses was appointed ‘to consider the future government of India' with 
special reference to the White Paper proposals.*** After the publication 
of the Report a Bill was introduce d on December 19, 1934. It was passed 
after a series of memorable debates jn theHmjse of Commons and on 
August 4, 1935. the Bill received the Royal assent, and came to be 
Imovm as the Gove rnment of India Act 193 5.*^ 

It is not possible to describe even in brief outbne the various re- 
ports published under the authorities mentioned above. The main pro- 
visions of the Government of India Act were as follows: 

(1) Provincial autonomy was recognized by giving the Pro- 
vinces a separate legal personality and liberating them from Central 
Control except for certam specific purposes. (2) ‘A Federation of 
India’ was established coropwsins both Provinces and States, with 
a federal Central Government and legislature for the management 
of Central subjects, (3) Dyarchy, abolished in the Provinces, was 
introduced at the Centre. (4) The subjects of foreign affairs and 
defence were ‘reserved’ to the control of the Govemop-General; the 
other Central subjects were ‘transferred’ to Ministers, subject to 
sindlar ‘safeguards' as in the Provinces. (5) The federal principle 
was recognised in the provision for the indirect or Provincial elec- 
tion to the lower house of the Central legislature, but in general 
the constitution accorded more with the closer than with the looser 
type of federation. (6) On the other controversial issues the Act 
maintained the policy of 1917. On the one hand it confirmed and ex- 
tended parhamentary government in the Provinces and introduced 
it at the Centre; on the other hand it retained separate electorates, 
both Provincial and Central, distributing the seats on the lines of 
the 'Communal Award’. 

Tho most important changes eimsaged by the Government of India 
Act 1935 were the introduction oljjhe federation an d^rovincial aut o- 
nomy . For reasons which need not 'be Hiscusseil he^ the federation 
nei’c-r came into operation. As for provincial autonomy, the Congress 
leaders were at first inclined to the belief that the Governors would en- 

40. Jiyiujn Bound TabU Confertncf, Pneetdingt (Phnary'Sfoiion); Indian Bwnd ToM* 
Oonferenee, Proetedinjs a/ Sub Commiitees. Imitan Bound Tadh Confereneo, Second 
Session, September 7, December 1. 1931. Proceedings of the Federal Structure Com- 
mittee niid .Viiwrilif* Committee, J9S3. 

41. for Indian' ConiOlurtonnTjle/bfm, ComL 42CS. 

41 ». Joint CrjmnjjKfc on Indian ConsMuixonal Rejvrsn Report. 

4". The Act came into force partly on July 5, 193ft when the electoral proirtsionB began 
to operate, and the whole of it on April 1. 1937 ©rcept Fart IT whirn dealt with AW- 
India Federation and Part VIU which dealt with the Federal Railway Authority. 
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joy overriding power over their ministers, and were therefore unwilling 
to accept ministries in provinces where they were in a majority. An 
authoritative pronouncement on the subject, however, was made by the 
British Pnmc Minister, Nja:jne_Chamberlain, on June 27. 193 7 in 
r eply to a question by Sir Winston Churchill 


It is not possible to reproduce the elaborate question and the ex* 
haustivc reply which cover five columns of the HcTisarrf.^^ The main 


point which emerged from Mr. Chamberlain's reply ^^•as that with the 
introduction of provincial autonomy, the Bri tish P arlia ment's con trol 
^ovor^ hc prO Njncia l governments would co me to an end, cx^pt in the rare 
circumstaticS"ln~wh7ch "a provincial felt obbged to exercise 

his slatutorj* powers in disregard of the advice of his Ministers. This was 
followed hy an assurance given 1^* Lord Lmlithgow. the Viceroy, on 
1937^i n which ho gave the a^urance mat the Uov^ors would 
exerciseTKelr Special powers with extreme circumspection.** 


Mr. Chamberlains answer, and Lord Linbthgow’s statement are 
still relevant even in the context of our Constitution; indeed the state- 
ments with a few verbal changes, may be taken as a commentarj' on our 
Constitution as regards the relative positions of the Central Legislature 
and the State Legislatures, and the Governors and the State Ministries. 
The promises, however, were nullified, when, on the e\’e of the •n'ar, 
Parliament hurriedly passed the Government of India (Amendments) 
Act of 1 939 by w hich the Central Government was empowered, not only 
togue'dlreclioris to a province as to the manner in which its executive 
authority should be e.xercised, but to make lau-s conferring e.xecutive 
authority in respect of provincial subjects on the Central Government 
and its officials.*^ Thus within ten minutes, the House of Commons re- 
pudiated the pledge given by a British Prime Minister and a \^eeroy, 
while both of them were still in office.** Possibly, according to English 
constitutional usage, this act may be called ‘unconstitutional’; but the 
Provincial ministers, including the Congress did not react very sharply 
to it. Congress based its attitude mainly on war aims and India’s future 
status. But, if the Congress ministers had resigned on this issue, they 
could have put the British Government in an indefensible position. 


43, Parliamen/aty IJewt of C«nini0<u, Fifth SeriWi, Volniae 325. Col'. S52-o«. 

44, Marqiif'* of Linlithgow, Sp<fth/* onif StoltmtT>St, 1P3P-43; Butpsu of I'uhlie Infcr- 
mation, Co\eniinent of India, Delhi. 1945, pp. SO-1. 

45, Thisameadmentwaanot invoLfd during the BeayraJ Famine, in which about a milljon 

people died due to the ineptitude of the Muslim Z»eairue Muustij* ia IJen^raJ. 

4S The second reading of this Bill (t September 1959) took eiaellj ten minute*. 
There was practieallv no debsW Ftoritonimtory Sourt of Cewntnow, 

193S49. Vol. 351. Cols. Jt may he noted, however, that the Ururn 

Government enjoys einiUar puwtr under our Constitution, uirfer .Vrtifles 
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With the resignation of the Congress llmistnes, the Art of 1935 
practically ended its utility. The position was made clear when the 
British Government pledg ed m 1942” to set up a constiUient-assembly 
in InSia alter the end of the M'ar Ui deiennuie India's constitution, 

*1116 Cabinet Mission conceded the popular demand, and according 
to its scheme of hlay 16, 1946, th e Constituent Assembly of Indi a was 
elected.*^ The Coi^ituent Assembly met at Delhi on De cember 9 . 1946, 
and India was declared independent on Aug ust 15. 19 4^ when jkxwct 
wasjranaf erred by the Pa rlia ment to the C o nstitueat Assem bly.” The 
Constitution passed bjT^e (^nstiturai Assembly came into efiect on 
J anuary 26^1950^ During this mtcrvening period, India was governed 
by The India (Provisional Constitution) 19 47. made on the 14th 

August, 1947, by the Governor-General, Lord Moimtbatten, m the exer- 
cise of powers conferred on him by s ections 8(2t and 9(1) of the Indian 
Independence Act, 1947, making numerous omissions, adaptations and 
modifications in the Government of India Act 1935, with effect from 
August 15, 1947. The order was subsequently amended by the India 
Provisional Constitution and Provincial Legislatures (Amendment) 
Order, 1947, and the India Provisional Constitution (Second Amend- 
ment) Order, 1947, all of which were given retrospective effect to the 
same date as the pnnapal order 


The Nehru Report presented the aspirations of nationalist India, 
while the Government of India Act 1935 represented the achievement 
of the British. Our Constitution is, m the mam, a blending of the aspi- 
ration and the achievement. 


The Constitution of India has drawn so heavily upon the India Act 
of 1935, that it will not probably be an exaggeration to say that it is an 


8«e below document JTo 2 
Bee below documerit Ko. 9 
This wa* jTTOTided for in the Indian Independence Art, 1317, Artielo 8(1) • 


. - . . , . , “In the 

caoe of each of the new Dmmioaa, the power* of the Legwlature of the Domtmon 
*hall, for the purpoeo of mnkis^ provwoji a* to the constitution of tbe'Dommion, 
be exercinable m the firtt instance by the Gmstituenf AxteraAly of that Donunion. 
anil references m this Act to the L^datore «f the Pomtiuoo shall be construed 
accordingly”. 

The OoreuvmenI of Itvlut Art J9SS aa amenrleU by the /ndw (Pronsibna/ Con*tv- 
tulym) Order 13i7 provided as follow* ond-r Article 18 - “The powers of the Domi 
nion Legislature nc/ler this Art shalL rnitil other provision is made by or m accor- 
dance with a law made by the CcaistitBent^eet^bJyjaader.Bnb section (I) of section 


Dominion Legislat 

T. *1. 
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adaptation of tho Act to suit iho needs of a “Sovereign Democratic 
Repubbe”. This was just as well, for it would have been impossible to 
improvise a Constitution which was as thorough, as well drafted, and 
os mmdful of Indian conditions and her constitutional development, as 
the Act of 1935. 

Foreign Constitutions were studied, and Sir B. X. Rau, who was the 
Constitutional Ad viser to the Constituent Assembly, went on an ex- 
’tended tour of th^ U.b.A , Canada. Fire and Uie U.K. for personal dis- 
cussions with leading constitutional authorities m those countries. He 
wrote a series of notes on the constitutional problems. These notes are 
valuable academic discussions of various constitutional problems, but it 
is difiicult to say how far they influenced the actual drafting of the 
Constitution. It may be recalled that Dr B R. Ambcdkar, tj ^ fi rst 
Mi nister of Law of India , wh o piloted the Consutution t hrough the Con- /* 
^titii gnt~Aacmbi y, had atten ded all the sci^ioris of thiT^ound^Tabie 
Coa ferencia and also 7vai~a delegate to the Joint Select Committee. It 
is likely therefore that ho ^vas influenced by the Go%'emment of India 
Act, 1935, which, as wo have said, provided the model for our Constitution. 

This is not to say that there was no s ignificant departu re from the 
Act of 1935. There are indeed several features of the Constitution which 
are not based on tho Act of 1935. The roost important of these deals with 
J ^undamental Rights. This tvas a notable departure from the principle 
on which the Government of India Act, 1935, v.’as based, though Arti- 
cles 29S and 299 of this Act guaranteed certain fundamental rights. How- 
ever, the British constitutional tradition is not to define rights, and in 
this connection it may be noted that the Joint Select Committee had 
decided against the codification of such rights.^ 

It wiU therefore be seen that the inclusion of the F undam ental 
Rights has been in keeping with Indian demands. As the readers of 
Volume I of this senes (Pilgrimage to Freedom) have seen, it was with 
regard to Fundamental Rights that Dr. Munchi made a notable contri- 
bution to our Constitution. 

Dr. Mu nshi’s insistence on the pro\'isio n of F unda mental Right s form- 
e^bne of^he closely reasoned conclusions whii^ThS'deduced from a basic 
premise, namely, the structure of politics in India. Ke was convinced 
that the Congress Party — which he knew quite well — would remain in 
power for a long period, may be up to fifty years; and its downfall might 
not be effected by another homogenous party, but by a coalition of 
parties. The result might be the emergence of a multi-party coalition 

50. Joint CommUif* on Indian Con*:itu:icnal Rtfsmt, Boport, VoL I, Part I, para 566, 

pp. 215-16. 
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government, like Ihnt In France before the coming into power of Pre- 
sident De Gaulle, under the new constitution 

In order to sustain democracy from the misuse of unrestricted power 
by single party government with overwhelming majority m a country 
without developed democratic traditions, Dr. Rlunshi insisted on lustici- 
ablc Fundamental Rights and an m dependfii it ]udi^arv with wide powq^ 
For he had rcaliwd that a more enunciatiw of these rights and th^ 
incorporation in a constitution by themselves could not constitute a * 
guarantee of individual liberty “Unenforced fundamental rights are no 
guarantee of individual liberty at aU”, he wrote m one of his ‘Notes’, and 
set out reasons why, m spite of thoir elaborate enumeration in the Weimar 
Constitution, the people of Germany lost their liberties and why, on the 
contrary, the people of England were assured of their fundamental 
liberties when they never had either a written constitution or an enume- 
latcd list. The secret lies, he says, in the fact of these rights being strictly 
and impartially enforced by the judiciary; and this judiciary should be ‘ 
completely Independent of both the executive and the legislature This 
view was shared by all the members of the Constituent Assembly, so no 
difficulty was experienced to put it through. However, Dr. Munshi’s third 
postulate, which ho holds to bo a corollary of the first two, met with 
opposition. 

At Dr. Munshi's instance, rather insistence, the Advisory CommiUetf«i, 
on Fundamental Rights m their report had provided as follows: "No per. 
son shall be deprived of his life or liberty, without due process of low, nor 
shall any person be denied llie equal treatment of laws within the tern, 
tones.’’** During the debate on Article 15(a) of the Draft Constitution 
(April 30, 1947) , Dr. Munshi moved that for the words “the equal treat- l 
ment of the laws” the words “equality before the lews” be substituted,^ r 
and this was passed. The draft article was, however, changed by the 
Drafting Committee of which Dr. Munshi was a member, and after 
further modification became Article 21 of our Constitution During the 
debate on the Draft ConstituUon, Pandit Thakur Das Bbargava moved 
an amendment to restore the article in its original form.** Supporting 
this amendment Dr. Munshi said that by the amendment the Court was 
empowered to examine not merely whether a person was convicted in 
nccordance with law or proper procedure had been adopted, but also 
whether “the procedure as well ns substantive part of the law are such 
as would be proper and justified by the circumstances of the case,” and 
added that for the successful working of democracy "a balance must be 

51. Soplion 9 f>f InWrim Rojiort <n» Fnndftmwitol Bislita. rrf'Bentod' bv Sanlar Ptitcl 

Chiurmon. Advisory Commillco on Mmoritiefl, KHndomrntal lUglits, etc to tlie 

ConstiiuMit Assembly, Slth April. 1917 ConstfliMHf Arormbty Debaio, III, p ■**1. 

52. Constitatni P'bnleu lit. p. 468 

63 /til, OthDecctnbor, 1918, Vol. VII.p 810. 
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Struck between individual liberty on the one hand and social control on 
the other." The majority in a legislature, he added, were more anxious 
to establish social control than to preserv'c individual liberty, so that some 
scheme must be devised "to adjust the needs of i ndividnat liber ty and 
the demands of social control." The proposed amendment, in his opinion, 
would strike thaTljalancPr^or under it the Government would have to 
go to a court of law to justify the necessity of a particular measure in- 
fringing the personal liberty of the individual^ 

Dr. Munshi has dwelt at length on this in the Pilgrimage :o Freedom, 
so It 15 not necessary to go into the matter any further. It should be 
remembered, however, that he was opposed, mamly by lawyers, notably, 
Sir Alladi Krishnaswamy Ajyar and Dr Ambedkar. 

Sir Alladi pointed out that the expression ‘due process’ has been 
difTerontly interpreted by British and American Judges. The British 
interpretation might not lead to any difTicully. but the American inter- 
pretation might, for it really meant, ‘‘what the Supreme Court says what 
it means in a particular Case." ‘‘I would challenge”, said Sir Alladi, 
"any member of the Bar with a deep knowledge of the cases m the 
United States Supremo Court to say that there is anything like unifor- 
mity m regard to the interpretation of ‘due process' ” He then warned, 
on the basis of experience m the U.S.A., that this amendment might 
"serN’c as a great handicap for all social legislation for the ultimate re- 
lationship between employer and labour, for the protection of children, 
and for the protection of women.”** 

In a hesitant speech, which was unusual with him. Dr. Ambedkar 
explained the implications of the clause. He pointed out that without the 
clause, that is, according to Article 21, it would be open to the judiciarj’ 
to declare an act ultra vires if a law passed by a legislature exceeds the 
power granted to it by the Constitution. The ‘due'process’ clause, how- 
ever would enable the judges to question the law not merely on the 
ground whether it was in excess of the authority of the legislature but 
also on the ground whether it w'as good law. And Dr. Ambedkar con- 
cluded: “There are dangers on both sides. For mj'self I cannot altogether 
omit the possibibty of a Legislature packed by partj* men making laws 
which may abrogate or violate what we regard as certain fundamental 
principles affecting the life and liberty of the individual. At the same 
time I do not see how five or six gentlemen sitting in the Federal or 
Supreme Court examining law’s made by the Legislature and by dint of 
their own individual conscience or their bias or their prejudices can be 
trusted to determine which law is good and which law’ is bad. It is 
rather a case W’here a man has to sail between Charj’bdis and Scj’lla and 

ot. /6M..PP. S.1I-.13 
5't. pp. S53-51. 
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I therefore would not say anything. I would leave jt to the House to 
decide m anyway it likes."** Dr. Ambedkar’s indecision settled the issue 
and the Constituent Assembly rejected Mr. Bhargava’s amendment. 

As slated above, the other danger which Dr. Munshi apDrehended 
was the emergence of an unstable multi-party coalition government and 
consequent weakening of central authority. Such a situation might pose 
far greater danger for India than for a small country like France, which 
moreover had a unitary form of government The remedy, which Dr 
Munshi suggested, was vesting the President with adequate powers, 
particularly during an emergency. lie has dealt with thLs topic elabo- 
rately in the PilflnnMiflc to Freedom. We would only point out here that 
Dr Munshi did not want to create a biccphahc head of the Government; 
his intention was to provide the President with sufTicicnt authority to 
weather a crisis and not power to interfere in the normal working of 
the Government. The future will show how far our Constitution antici- 
pates the developing needs and can adjust itself to the ‘felt necessities’ 
of the time. 


13 

The Constituent Assembly was a sovereign body, and took the ulti- 
mate decisions formally; but more often than not, it felt itself capable 
only of expressing inclinations, not of resolving problems; fit to suggest 
a policy not to adopt one. Therefore, though the debates of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly and the Committee Reports etc are very instructive as 
well as informative, it should be remembered that many of the vital 
decisions were taken informally cither by Pandit Nehru or by Sardar 
Patel. For obvious reasons no record was kept of those informal meet- 
ings, and it is now impossible to recount them. 

Fortunately, however, we have been able to find documentary evi- 
dence in one case where such decision was taken outside the Constituent 
Assembly, indeed before it met. From document No. 32 given below it 
will be seen that Dr, Mun^i proposed the Rules of Procedure of the 
Constituent Assembly which were accepted. This has a history behind it, 
After the Congress had accepted the May 16 proposal of the Cabinet Mis- 
sion, the leaders were apprehensive lest the Muslim I,eaguo should impose 
a constitution for the Groups, which would be detrimental to national inte- 
rest. To obviate this Dr. Munshi submitted to Gandhiji a set of Rules of 
Procedure for the Constituent Assembly which would place the Groups 
within the purview of the Constituent Assembly, This was approved by 
cfl. 009-1001. 
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Gandhiji who wrote to Pandit Nehru in vcrj* guarded language. A copy 
of this letter is in Dr. Munshi’s file and has been reproduced in the Ap- 
pendix to his Pil/7rin«jpc to Freedom,” The same day Gandhiji wTole to 
Sardar Patel, “Munshi will tell j’ou about other details.”-'* He discussed 
the Rules with Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel, and when the time came 
Pandit Nehru asked Dr Munshi to submit his Rules for adoption by the 
Constituent Assembly 

Dr. Munshi had been working in inliinate association with Sardar 
Patel long before there was any talk of a Constituent Assembly; there- 
fore, he not only enjoyed Sardar Patel’s confidence but was also able to 
influence that formidable man. least open to ideological convictions. To 
this fortunate circumstance may be ascribed the smooth passage of the 
Fundamental Rights and the other measures we have noted above. 


K. XL Hunshi, PiJyritnayc to f rwilom, Appeiidix No. S7. 

IL K. Gnndlii ; Letter* to Sardar FaQabMAot PoM. Rnpli«h translation by V. G. 
D^sai and S. V. Desal, (Aliniedabad. 1937) ; Lrttfr No. CCXLVn, p. 1S3. 
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1 

OUR OBJECTIVE: A CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 
K. M. MUNSHI 
(a) Historic Origins 

The Working Committee of the Congress has placed Consti- 
tuent Assembly in the forefront of its parliamentary objectives. 

The historic origin of the Constituent Assembly is to be found 
in those great movements which drove some of the people of Europe 
to organise themselves into nations m order to destroy arbitrary 
power. Popular resistance to Kings yielded the great idea that the 
fundamental laws of a country can only be determined by its own 
people. To this idea, we owe many of the revolutions and wars of 
the last two centuries and a half. To it, we owe the principle of 
self.detorminatlon, the doctrine of parliamentary democracy, and the 
conceptions of constituent assembly and written constitutions. 

As early as 164d the Puritans of England solemnly banded them- 
selves to resist the divine right of kings and to base a constitution 
on the consent of the people. “We are fully agreed and resolved,” 
they stated, “God willing, to provide, that hereafter our Representa- 
tive.? be neither left to an uncertainty for times nor be unequally 
constituted, nor made useless to the ends for which they are intend- 
ed.” The great Protector said; “In every Government there must 
be somewhat fundamental, somewhat hke a Magna Charta, that 
should be standing and be unalterable” Four years later Oliver 
Cromv/cll and his officers formed themselves into a Constituent 
Assembly and organized the protectorate by a document known as 
the Instrument of the Government. 

In the seventeenth century men's minds were agitated over dis- 
covering the sources of popular authority. They found in the lot 
fundamental the only solution for political misrule. Montesquieu, 
the father of modern political thought, in his r£spriC des Lois (1746) 
discussed how power in a nation flowed through these fundamental 
laws. Rousseau called only these laws fundamental “which govern 
the relation of the whole to the whole or of the sovereign to the 
State.” These laws were to be framed by the people in an assembly 
1 
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called for the purpose. A few years later America evolved the appro- 
priate machineiy*. In 1776 the Congress of Philadelphia, •s^'hile or- 
ganizing resistance to British Power, called upon the assemblies and 
the conventions of the colonies “to adopt such Government as shall 
in the opinion of the representatives of the people best conduce to 
the happmess and safety of their constituents in particular and 
America in general.” Here we have a Constituent Assembly setting 
out to work ta'.\‘ards popular self-determination. The same year the 
Convention of Virginia framed its constitution with a Declaration of 
Rights which became a model for the rest of the world- The Ameri- 
can war followed and the Convention of Philadelpliia of 1787, the 
greatest Constituent Assembly ever set up, drew up the constitution 
of the United States, which has flourished now for well-nigh a century 
and a half. nicncefor\\*ard Constituent Assembly became the one 
indispensable instrument of political self-determination. 

The first act of rcvolutionaiy* France in 1789 was to set up a 
Constituent Assembly which promptly proclaimed that “all sover- 
eignty resides essentially in the nation. Ko body cor indiridual can 
catercise authority except such as emanates directly from the people.” 
“To create the constitution,” said Thouret, “is to regenerate the State.” 
The State was nothing but the nation itself regarded as a political 
association. 

Rousseau’s conception that sovereignly rests with the whole 
body of citizens and expresses itsdf as the general will of the 
people became the root idea of modem political thought. 
And it assumed practical shape in the doctrine that the ultimate 
authority of the sovereign people should be maintained by a provision 
in everj’ constitution, that changes in the fundamental or constitu- 
tional laws could only be made by a special representative body 
chosen for the purpose. A nation’s right thus to organize itself is 
called the constituent poa’er, and is exercisable only in a Constituent 
Assembly convened for the purpose. ‘‘This constituent power,” says 
Raj-mond Poincare, “is the beginning and the end and the very 
essence of sovereignty. A people which cannot organize itself is a 
people enslaved.” 


(b) The British Commonirealth 
The idea of a ConsUtuent Assembly has dominated the political 
thought of the modem world since 1787. For instance e\‘eiy step 
towards freedom in the British Empire was marked by a i^ple 
deliberately expressing its will through some kind of Constituent 
Assembly. 



OUR OBJECTIVE A CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 

The Quebec Conference which met on the 10th of October 1864 
formulated a scheme, which, with a few variations, was accepted 
by the British Parliament as the British North America Act. The 
delegates from this Conference met the law officers of the Crown 
and the Secretary of State in London m 1867 and drew up the 
British North America Act on the basis of the resolutions passed 
by the Quebec Conference. 

In Australia a similar process was followed. Tne National 
Australian Convention, consisting of forty-five delegates from the 
Colonics, met in Sydney in March 1891 to frame a constitution. The 
scheme which this Convention formulated gave a concrete shape to 
the political needs of Australia. In 1897 yet another Convention 
was held to frame a constitution for Australia, It was a deliberately 
convened Constituent Assembly brought into existence to exercise 
the principle of self-determination. Mr. Deakin expressed its pre- 
dominant spirit in his speech. “Is it possible”, he said, “when the 
Australian people for the first time have emerged as an Australian 
people represented in an Australian Assembly to draft an Australian 
Constitution, that its great promise should disappear unfulfilled? . . . 
The Constitution wc seek to prepare is worthy of any and every pro- 
posed sacrifice, for it is no ordinary measure, and must exercise no 
shortlived influence, since it preludes the advent of a nation... We 
are the trustees for posterity, for the unborn millions, unknown and 
unnumbered, whose aspirations we may help them to fulfil and 
whoso destinies we may attempt to determine.” The Convention 
framed a Bill; a deputation of Australian Ministers brought it to Eng- 
land and Mr. Chamberlain, the Secretary of State for the colonies, 
accepted it. The attitude of the Australian Ministers in London was 
clear. The Bill represented the verdict of the Australian people on 
their constitutional problems and the British had to make the best 
of it. And with minor changes it was passed by the British Parlia- 
ment ns the Commonwealth Act of 1900. 

In 1908 the four Colonial Parliaments in South Africa also held 
a convention at Durban, which in 1909 drafted a Bill for the consti- 
tution of the Union of South Africa. The Bill was accepted. The 
Convention at Bloemfontein considered the amendments submitted 
by the Colonial Parliaments and the Bill became law as The South 
Africa Law of 1909. 

Thus every grant of Dominion Home Rule within the British 
Empire has been more in the nature of a treaty than a statute. In 
every case the treaty has been the result of a struggle, constitutional 
or otherwise. In each case a Constituent Assembly formulated pro- 
posals: in each case, in substance, the constitution was based on a 
3 
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treaty between the British Parliament and the Constituent Assembly 
of the Dominion concerned. This becomes explicit when we see 
the origin of the Irish Free State. Its constitution was obtained by 
a treatj' signed by Great Britain and Southern Ireland and ratified 
by the Bntish Parliament and an Irish Constituent Assembly. The 
preamble to the constitution of the Irish Free Slate slates: “If any 
provision of the said Constitution or any amendment thereof or law 
made thereunder is in any respect repugnant to any of the provisions 
of the Scheduled Treaty, it shall, to the extent only of such repug* 
nancj*, be absolutely void and inoperative '* 

(c) Post*Wcr Europe 

The Constituent Assembly became the most potent political 
factor in post-war Europe. The War was won by Wilson who 
stood forth as a champion of self-determination for down-trodden 
nations, and a Constituent Assembly became at once the organ of 
self-determination and a symbol of political enfranchisement. 
The Allies invited many nations of Europe, old and new, to convene 
Constituent Assemblies to determine their mode of government 
During the fateful year 1918, when the Kaiser abdicated, the 
Germans, crushed by the victorious powers and tom by internal 
dissensions, called a Constituent Assembly to draw up the Consti- 
tution of 1919. 

The Constituent Assembly of Czechoslov-akia framed its cons- 
titution, the preamble of which runs as foUo^Ts: “We, the Czecho- 
slovak nation, desirous to consolidate the perfect unity of cur peo- 
ple, to establish the reign of justice in the Republic, to ensure the 
peaceful development of our native Czechoslovak land . . . have ado- 
pted the following constitution for the Czechoslovak Republic.” Jlany 
newly created political units followed suit The preamble to the 
Estoiusn constitution runs: “27?e Estonian people xrith tmsh^en 
faith and resolute W’ill to create a State based on justice, law, and 
liberty for the defence of external and internal peace, and as a pledge 
for the social progress and general welfare, liberties and progress 
of future generations, has drawn up and accepted through the Con- 
stituent Assembly the Constitution as follows: ” 

The study of different Constituent Assemblies reveals two dif- 
ferent methods of forming them. In countries where Anglo-Saxon 
irJluences predominate, the assembly is formed of members who are 
tliemselves elected by the existing pro^dncial bodies which may or 
may not be elected by a restricted franchise. The other method 
assumes that the Assembly reflects, as accurately as possible, the 
views of the nation. This is achieved by adopting adult sxiffrage 
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and proportional icprescntation, which is more or less a scientific 
form of providing separate electorates. This method has been large- 
ly followed in Europe, and, looking to Indian conditions, Is the only 
one which will suit India. 

Thus the Constituent Assembly has come to play an important 
part in modern political life. The Congress stands for such an 
assembly, for it alone can be the symbol of India's freedom and the 
source of her people's strength. Through it, India hopes to attain 
the dignity of an enfranchised nation, fashion its will to self-deter- 
mination, and find its own soul to express it through fundamental 
laws. Whether this consummation can be reached through the 
Parliamentary effort remains to be seen. Its success taill largely 
depend upon the ycrdict of the voters.’ 

(The Congressmen will fight the forthcoming elections to the 
Legislative Assembly on the issue of Constituent Assembly. They 
will have nothing to do with Simon Commissions pretending to sit in 
judgment over our ability to govern ourselves. They will have no 
iriorc to do with Ilound Table where nominees of Government speak 
the language of patriots and follow in the footsteps of flunkies. They 
will aim at educating public opinion on the question of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. And fn the Assembly they will solely work to 
create a situation whereby an Indian Constituent Assembly would 
become an accomplished fact. The path to such a goal docs not 
necessarily He through bloodshed. It often lies through a determin- 
ed bloodless conflict leading to a treaty between two nations which 
have learnt to respect each othcr.^) 
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DECLARATION OF TIIE BRITISif GOVERNMENT, 
DATED MARCH 11, 1942^ 


His Majesty’s Government, having considered the anxieties 
expressed in this country and in India as to the fulfilment of pro- 
mises made in regard to the future of India, have decided to lay 
down In precise and clear terms the steps which they propose shall 


1, The fcntenccs In Italics arc In Camlhljr* handwriting, who had gubsHtuted Uicm 

for the following paroRraph which lie hirf crowed through. 

2, Thli ailiclo wai published In the Hlndiufan Time* of 21-7-31. We have In- 
cluded It here, because U Is evident from Gandhfjf* correction that he a^eed 
with Ihe views expressed in IbJ* article except the last paragraph which he 
deleted. 

3, Cmd. 6350, pp. 4 5 
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be taken for the earliest possible realization of seir*go\*eninient in 
India. The object is the creation of a new Indian Union which 
shall constitute a Dominion associated with the United Kingdom 
and other Dominions by a common allegiance to the Crown but 
equal to them in even.' resj>ect. in no way subordinate in any as- 
pect of its domestic and external affairs. 

His Majesty’s Government therefore make the follo^-ing decla- 
ration: 

(a) Immediately upon cessation of hostilities, steps shall be 
taken to set up in India, in the manner described hereafter, an 
elected body barged with the task of framing a new constitu- 
tion for India. 

(b) Pro\*ision shall be made, as set out below, for partici- 
pation of Indian States in the constitution-making body. 

(c) HLs Majesty's Government undertake to accept and 
implement forthwith the constitution so framed subject only to: 

(i) The right of any province of British India that is 
not prepared to accept the new constitution to retain its 
present constitutional position, provision being made for 
its subsequent accession if it so decides. 

With such non-acceding pro%'inccs, should they so de- 
sire, His Majesty’s Go\‘cmment will be prepared to agree 
upon a nea' constitution giving them the same full statiis 
as the Indian Union and arri\'ed at by a procedure analo- 
gous to that here laid down. 

(ii) The signing of a treaty whitdi shall be negotiated 
between His Majesty’s Government and the constitution- 
making body. This treaty will co\*er all necessary matters 
arisiDg out of the complete transfer of responsibili^ from 
British to Indian hands; it will make provision, in accord- 
ance with undertakings given by His Majesty’s Go\'em- 
ment, for the protection of racial and religious minorities, 
but will not impose any restriction on the power of the 
Indian Union to decide in future its relationship to other 
member States of the British Commonwealth. 

\\Tiether or not an Indian State elects to adhere to the 
constitution, it will be nece^ary to negotiate a revision of 
its treaty arrangements so far as this may be required in 
the new situation. 

(d) The constitution-makiiig body shall be composed as 
follows, unless the leaders of Indian opinion in the principal 
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communities agree upon some other form before the end of 
hostilities: — 

Immediately upon the result being known of provincial 
elections which will be necessary at the end of hostllltios, the 
entire membership of the Lower Houses of Provincial legis- 
latures shall as a single electoral college proceed to the elec- 
tion of the constitution-making body by the system of propor- 
tional representation. This new body shall be In number about 
1/lOth of the number of the electoral college. 

Indian States shall be invited to appoint representatives in 
the same proportion to their total population as in the ease of 
rcprc-sontativcs of British India as a whole and with the same 
powers ns British Indian members. 

(c) During the critical period which now faces India and 
until the new constitution can be framed, Ifis Ma/csty's Govern- 
ment must Inevitably bear the responsibility for and retain the 
control and direction of the defence of India as part of their 
world war effort hut the task of organizing to the full tho 
military, moral and material re.sourccs of India must bo tho 
responsibility of the Government of India with the co-operation 
of the peoples of India. His Majesty's Government desire and 
Invltr the Immediate and cfTcctlvc participation of the leaders 
of the principal sections of the Indian people in the counsels 
of their country, of the Commonwcollh and of tho United 
Nations, Thus, they will be enabled to give their active and 
constructive help In the discharge of a task which Is vital and 
essential for the future freedom of India. 


3 

DROADCAST OF SHI STAFFORD CIUPPS, DELIH, DATED 
MAHCII 30, 194 2< 

First of all you will want to know what object we had in 
view. Well, we wanted to make it quite clear and beyond any 
possibility of doubt or question that the British Government and 
tho British people desire the Indian peoples to have full self-govern- 
ment, with a constitution as free In every respect as our own In 
Great Britain or as of any of the groat Dominion members of tho 
British Commonwealth of Nations. In the words of tho Draft De- 
claration, India would bo 'associated with the United Kingdom and 

Indian Annual Rcflliler, 1042, pp. 221-24. 
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other Dominions by a common allegiance to the Cro^ra but equal 
to them in cveo' respect, in no way subordinate in any aspect of 
its domestic or external affairs.’ 

There is, however, an existing constitution which regulates the 
Central and Provincial Governments of India and everj’one agrees 
that in these troublous times we cannot here and now set about 
forging a new constitution. It is far too important a matter for 
the future of India to be improvised in a hurried way. 

The principle on which these proposals are based is that the 
new constitution should bo framed by the elected representatives of 
the Indian people themselves. So we propose that immediately hos- 
tilities arc ended, a constitution-making body should be set up con- 
sisting of elected representatives from British India, and if the 
Indian States wish, as we hope they will, to become part of the new 
Indian Union, they too will bo invited to send their representatives 
to this constitution-making body, though, if they do, that will not, 
of itself, bind them to become members of the Union. That is the 
broad outline of the future. 

Now what is to happen in the meantime? 

The British people are determined to do their utmost for the 
defence of India and we are confident that, in that great task, the 
Indian peoples of all races and religions are eager to play their full 
part. 

So much for the general framc\vork of the proposals. But, as 
we all know, the most vital and difficult question is that whidi con- 
cerns the interests of the ^'arious communities amongst the Indian 
peoples. 

I will not attempt to go into any of the historical origins of 
these difficulties; let us instead look at them as a present fact. In 
the great subcontinent of India there is more than one people; there 
are many peoples and races as there are m the great subcontinent 
of Russia. Our object is to give to the Indian peoples full self-gov- 
ernment with complete freedom as to how they will devise and 
organize their own constitution. 

There are those who claim that India should form a single 
united country; there are others who say it should be divided up 
into t^vo, three or more separate countries; there are those who 
claim that provincial autonomy should be very wide with but few 
centrally controlled federal services; others stress the need for cen- 
tralization in view of the growing complexity of economic 
development. 

These and many other and various ideas are worthy to be ex- 
plored and debated, but it is for the Indian peoples, and not for 
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any outside authority, to decide under which o£ these forms India 
will in the future govern herself. 

If the Indian peoples ask our help, it will, of course, be gladly 
given, but it is for you, the Indian peoples, to discuss and decide 
upon your future constitution. We shall look on with deep interest 
and hope that your wisdom will guide you truly in this great 
adventure. 

We ask you, therefore, to come together — all religions and races 
— in a constitution-making body as soon as hostilities are over to 
frame your own constitution. 

We have specified the form which that body will take, unless, 
and this is an important point, the leaders of the principal sections 
of Indian opinion agree between themselves before the end of hosti- 
lities upon some other and better form. 

The constitution-making body will have as its object the fram- 
ing of a single constitution for the whole of India — that is, of British 
India, together with such of the Indian States as may decide to 
join in. 

But we realize this very simple fact: If you want to persuade 
a number of people who are inclined to be antagonistic to enter the 
same room, it is unwise to fell (hem that once they go in there is 
no way out~thcy are to be for ever locked in together. 

It Is much wiser to tell them they can go in and if they find 
that they can’t come to a common decision, then there is nothing 
to prevent those who wish from leaving again by another door. 
They arc much more likely all to go in if they have knowledge that 
they can by their free will go out again if they cannot agree. 

Well, that is what wo say to the provinces of India. Come 
together to frame a common constitution; if you find after all your 
discussion and all the give-and-take of a constitution-making assem- 
bly that you cannot overcome your differences and that some pro- 
vinces are still not satisfied with the constitution, then such provinces 
can go out and remain out if they wish, and just the same degree 
of self-government and freedom will be available for them as for the 
Union itself, that is to say complete self-government. 

Wo hope and expect to sec an Indian Union strong and united 
because it is founded upon the free consent of all its peoples, but 
it is not for us, Britishers, to dictate to you, the Indian peoples. 
You will work out and decide that problem for yourselves. 

So we provide the means and the road by which you can attain, 
that form of the absolute and united self-government that you desire 
at the earliest possible moment. In the past wo have waited for 
9 
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the different Indian communities to come to a common decision as 
to how a new constitution for a self-governing India should be fram- 
ed and, because there has been no agreement amongst the Indian 
leaders, the British Government has been accused b}* some of using 
this fact to delay the granting of freedom to India. We are now 
giving the lead that has been asked for and it is in the hands of 
Indians and Indians only whether they will accept that lead and 
50 attain their own freedom. If they fail to accept this opportu- 
nity the responsibility for the failure must rest with them. 

We ask you to accept this fulfilment of our pledges in the past 
and it is that request that I have put before your leaders in the 
document which you have seen. 

As regards the position of minority communities within the 
new Indian Union, I am confident that the constitution-making body 
will make just provision for their protection. But in \iew of the 
undertakings given to these minorities by His Majesty's Govern- 
ment in the past we propose that in the Treaty, which, under the 
Draft Declaration, will be concluded between His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the constitution-making body, the new Indian Union should 
undertake to protect the rights of these minorities. If there should 
be any non-acccding provinces a similar treaty provision would be 
made in respect of minority communities within their borders. 

I have already indicated to j'ou the position as to the imme- 
diate future. 

I know' that HLs Excellency the Viceroy has the greatest hope 
that the acceptance in principle of this document by the leaders of 
Indian opinion will make it possible for him to start forthwith upon 
the consultations which will enable him to implement the principle 
laid down in the last paragraph of the document. 

It contains one essential reserv’ation — .that in respect of the res- 
ponsibility for Defence. This reservation does not mean that the 
Governor-General and his Executive Council will or indeed could 
be excluded from taking an effective share in the counsels for the 
defence of India. In this wide-flung war, defence cannot be localiz- 
ed in a single countrj’ and its preparation must permeate the acti- 
vities of every department of Government and roust demand from 
every department the fullest co-operation. If His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment are to take full reqjonsibility for the conduct of naval, 
military and air defence of India, as it is their duty to do, then 
the defence of India must be dealt with by them as part of the 
world war effort in which they are now engaged, and the direction 
of that defence must rest in the hands of the Commander-in-Chief 
under the War Cabinet and their highest staff officers. But, as 1 
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have already pointed out, the Government of India must also have 
an cfTccUvo share in the Defence counsels and so we have decided 
that the Commandcr-ln-Chicf must retain his position as a Member 
of the Executive Council. 

In order, however, that India may have full voice in this central 
control of strategy, defensive and oITcnsivc, not only in India itself 
but in all the interrelated theatres of war, we have invited the ap- 
pointment of a representative Indian to the War Cabinet and to 
the Pacific Council of the United Nations — that is one of the ways 
in which India will have her full say in the counsels of the Common- 
wealth and of the United Nations as an equal partner. And when 
it comes to the making of the peace, India will appoint her own rc> 
presentatives to the Peace Conference side by side with those of the 
other free nations and so make her contribution to the building of 
a new world order. 

I am confident that nothing further or more complete could 
be done towards the immediate realization of the Just claims and 
demands of the Indian peoples Our proposals arc definite and pre- 
cise If they were to bo rejected by the leaders of Indian opinion, 
there would bo neither the time nor the opportunity to reconsider 
this matter till after the war and it would be a bitter blow to the 
friends of India all over the world 
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STATEMENT BY MR. L. S. AMERY, SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR INDIA, IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON JUNE 14, 1945 

1. During the recent visit of Field-Marshal Viscount Wavell 
to this country, His Majesty’s Government reviewed with him a num- 
ber of problems and discussed particularly the present political 
situation in India. 

2. Members will bo aware that since the offer by His Majesty’s 
Government to India in March 1942 there has been no further pro- 
gress towards the solution of the Indian constitutional problem. 

3. As was then stated, the working out of India’s new consti- 
tutional system is a task which can only bo carried through by the 
Indian peoples themselves. 

4. While His Majesty’s Government are at all times most an- 
xious to do their utmost to assist the Indians in the working out 

II 
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or a new constitutional settlement, it would be a contradiction in 
terms to speak of the imposition by this coimtrj' of self-governing 
institutions upon an unwilling India. Such a thing is not possible, 
nor could we accept the responsibility for enforcing such institu- 
tions at the verj* time when we s\*crc, by its purpose, withdrawing 
from all control of British Indian affairs. 

5. The mam constitutional position remains, therefore, as it 
was. The offer of March 1942 stands in its entirety, without change 
or qualification. His Majesty's Go\-emment still hope that the poli- 
tical leaders in India may be able to come to an agreement as to 
their procedure whereby India's permanent future form of govern- 
ment can be determined. 

6. His Majesty’s Government are, howe\‘er, most anxious to 
make any contribution that is practicable to the breaking of the 
political deadlock in India. \\'hilo a deadlock lasts, cot only poli- 
tical but social and economic progress is bemg hampered. 

7 The Indian admin'istration, o\Tx-burdened with the great 
task laid upon it by the war against Japan and by the planning fer 
the post-war period, is further strained by the i>olitical tension that 
exists. 

8. All that is so urgently required to be done for agrimlitnal 
and industrial de\‘olopment and for the peasants and workers cf 
India cannot be carried through unless the whole-hearted 

tion of even* community and section of the Indian people is forth- 
coming. 

9. His Majesty’s Government have therefore considered whe- 
ther there is something which they could suggest in this interim 
period, under the existing Constitution, pending the formulation 
by Indians of their future constitutional arrangements, which would 
enable the main communities and parlies to co-operate more closely 
together and with the British to the benefit of the people of India 
as a whole. 

10. It is not the intention of His hlajesty’s Government to in- 
troduce any change contrary to the wishes of the major Indian 
communities. But they are willing to make possible some step for- 
ward during the interim period if the leaders of the principal Indian 
parties are prepared to agree to their suggestions and to co-operate 
in the successful conclusion of the war against Japan as well as 
in the reconstruction in In^ which must follow the final victoiy- 

11. To this end they would be prepared to see an important 
diange in the composition of iha Viceroy’s Executive. This is pos- 
sible without making any change in the existing statute law except 
for one amendment to the Ninth Sdiedule to the Act of 1935. That 
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Schedule contains a provision that not less than three members of 
the Executive must have hod at least ten years’ service under the 
Crown in India. If the proposals of His Majesty’s Government 
moot with acceptance m India, that clause would have to be amend- 
ed to dispense with that requirement. 

12, It is proposed that the Executive Council should bo recon- 
stituted and that the Viceroy should in future make his selection 
for nomination to the Crown for appointment to his Executive from 
amongst leaders of Indian political life at the Centre and in the 
Provinces, in proportions which would give a balanced representa- 
tion of the main communities, including equal proportions of Mos- 
lems and Caste Hindus 


13. In order to pursue this object, the Viceroy will call into 
conference a number of leading Indian politicians who are the heads 
of the most important parties or who have had recent experience 
as P^mo Ministers of Provinces, together with a few others of spe- 
cial experience and authority > The Viceroy intends to put before 
this confcronco the proposal that the Executive Council should be 
reconstituted as above stated and to invite from the members of the 
conference a list of names. Out of these he would hope to be able 
to choose the future members whom ho would recommend for ap-' 
pointment by His Majesty to the Viceroy’s Council, although the 
responsibility for the recommendations must of course continue to 
rest with him, and his freedom of choice therefore remains unres* 
tricted. 

14. The members of his Council who are chosen as a result of 
this arrangement would of course accept the position on the basis 
that they would whole-heartedly co-operate in supporting and carry- 
ing through the war against Japan to its victorious conclusion. 

15. The members of the Executive Council would be Indians 
^vlth the exception of the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief, who 
would retain his position os War Member. This is essential so long 
ns the defence of India remains a British responsibility. 


Ills Excellency Uio Viceroy, Lord WawU, In hla broadcast talk on June 14. 1915, 

*'**'^'T have considered the best means of formini; such a council, and have decld. 
ed to invite the following to Viceregal liidge to advise me: 

“Those now holding olTice os Premier in a PTovfncfaf CTovetnmenf; or lor 
Provinces now under Section 93 Government, those who last held the office 

Leader of the Congress Potty and the Deputy Leader of the Muslim 
League in the Central Assembly; the Leaders of the Congi-ess Party and 
Muslim League in Ihe Counril cf State; also the Leaders of the Nationalist 
Party and the European Group in the Assembly. , . , , ... 

“Mr. Gnmibl and Mr. Jinnah as the recognlted leaders of the two mam 

pollU«l^r>aT^s^^^ N. Shiva Raj to represent the Scheduled Classes Master 
Tara SJngh to represent the Sikhs ’’—Spewbes by Lord Wavell pp. 73-76. 
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16. Nothing contained in any of these proposals will affect 
the relations of the Crown with the Indian States through the Vice- 
roy as Crown Representative. 

17. The Viceroy has been authorized by His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to place this proposal before the Indian leaders. His 
Majesty’s Government trust that the leaders of the Indian com- 
munities will respond. For the success of such a plan must depend 
upon its acceptance in India and the degree to which responsible 
Indian politicians are prepared to co-operate with the object of mak- 
ing it a workable interim arrangement. In the absence of such gene- 
ral acceptance existing arrangements must necessarily continue. 

18. If such co-operation can be achieved at the Centre it will 
no doubt be rcnccted in the Provinces and so enable responsible 
Governments to bo set up once again in those Provinces where, 
owing to the withdrawal of the majority party from participation, 
it became neccssarj* to put into force the powers of the Governors 
under Section 93 of the Act of 1935. It is to be hoped that in all 
the Provinces those Governments would be based on the partici- 
pation of the main parties, thus smoothing out communal differ- 
ences and allowing Ministers to concentrate upon their very heavy 
administrative tasks. 

19. There is one further change which, if these proposals are 
accepted, His Majesty’s Government suggest should follow. 

20. That is, that External Affairs (other than those tribal and 
frontier matters which fall to bo dealt with as part of the defence 
of India) should be placed in the charge of an Indian Member of 
the Viceroy’s Executive so far as British India is concerned, and 
that fully accredited representatives shall be appointed for the re- 
presentation of India abroad.' 

21. By their acceptance of and co-operation in this scheme the 
Indian leaders wall not only be able to make their immediate contri- 
bution to the direction of Indian affairs, but it is also to be hoped 
that their experience of co-operation in Government will expedite 
agreement between them as to the method of w’orking out the new 
constitutional arrangements. 

22. His Majesty’s Government consider, after the most care- 
ful study of the question, that the plan now suggested gives the 
utmost progress practicable within the present constitution. None 
of the changes suggested will in any w’ay prejudice or prejudge the 

1 Lord Wavell, in his broadcast talk on June 14, 1S45, said: “A further st^ pro- 
posed by His Majesty’s Government is the appointment of a British High Com- 
missioner in India, as In the Dominions, to represent Great Britain’s commercial 
and other such interests in India. 
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essential form of the future permanent Constitution or Constitu- 
tions for India. 

23. His Majesty’s Government feel certain that given good- 
will and a genuine desire to co-operate on all sides, both British 
and Indian, the proposals can mark a genuine step forward in the 
collaboration of the British and Indian peoples towards Indian self- 
government and can assert the rightful position, and strengthen the 
influence, of India in the counsels of the nations 


5 

LOBD WAVELL’S STATEMENT TO THE SIMLA CONFERENCE 
ANNOUNCING THE FAILURE OF THE NEGOTIATIONS, 
DATED JULY 14, 1945’ 

1. As you know, ray original intention was that the Confer- 
ence should agree upon the strength and composition of the Execu- 
tive Council, and that thereafter parties should send me lists of 
names. To these lists I would, if necessary, have added names of 
my own, and attempted to form on paper, an Executive Council 
which might be acceptable to His Majesty’s Government, myself, and 
the Conference, f intended to discuss my selections with the lead- 
ers, and finally to put them to the Conference. 

2. Unfortunately, the Conference was unable to agree about 
the strength and composition of the Executive Council, and on the 
29th June I undertook, with tho approval of the Conference, to 
endeavour to produce a solution not based on any formula agreed 
in advance. I asked the parties to let me have lists of names, and 
said I would do what I could to produce a solution acceptable to the 
leaders and to the Conference. 

3. I received lists from all parties represented here except 
from the European Group, who decided not to send a list, and the 
Muslim I-eague. I was, however, determined that the Conference 
should not fail until I had made every possible effort to bring it to 
n sMccessful etiduig. I therefore made my provisional selections 
including certain Muslim League names, and I have every reason 
to believe that if these selections had been acceptable here they would 
have been acceptable to His Majesty’s Government. 

4. My selections would, I think, have given a balanced and 
efficient Executive Council, whose composition would have been 

1 Speeches by Lord 1943-47, pp. 79-80 (Govenjor-General's Press, 

■ New Delhi 1948) 
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reasonably fair to all the parties. I did not find it possible, how- 
ever, to accept the claims of any party in full. \Vhcn I explained 
my solution to Mr. Jinnah he told me that it -was not acceptable to 
the Muslim League, and he was so decided that I felt it would be 
useless to continue the discussions. In the circumstances I did not 
show my selections as a whole to Mr. Jinnah, and there was no 
object in showing them to the other leaders. 

5. The Conference has therefore failed. Nobody can regret 
this more than I do myself. I wish to make it clear that the res- 
ponsibility for the failure is mine The main idea underlying the 
Conference was mine. If it had succeeded, its success would have 
been attnbuted to me, and I cannot place the blame for its failure 
upon any of the parties. I asked the party leaders to accept this 
view, and to do all they can to ensure that there are no recrimi- 
nations. It is of the utmost importance that this eflort to secure 
agreement between the parties and communities should not result 
in a worsening of communal feeling. I ask you all to exercise the 
greatest possible restraint. 


C 

GENERAL ELECTIONS AND PLANS FOR SUMMONING A 
CONSTITUTION-MAKING BODY: BROADCAST SPEECH BY 
THE VICEROY, LORD WAVELL, SEPTEMBER 19, 1945^ 
After my recent discussions with His Majesty's Government in 
London, they authorized me to make the following announcement: 

As stated in the gracious speech from the Throne at the Opening 
of Parliament, His Majesty’s Government are determined to do their 
utmost to promote in conjunction with the leaders of Indian opinion 
the early realization of full self-government in India. During my 
visit to London they have discussed with me the steps to be taken. 

An announcement has already been made that elections to the 
Central and Provincial Legislatures, so long postponed owing to the 
war, are to be held during the coming cold w’eather. Thereafter His 
l^Iajesty’s Government earnestly hope that ministerial responsibility 
v/ill be accepted by political leaders in all provinces. 

It is the intention of His Majesty’s Government to convene as 
soon as possible a constitution-miking body, and as a preliminary 
step they have authorized me to undertake, immediately after the 
elections, discussions with representatives of the Legislative Assero- 

1. WcrcII, op- cit, pp. 83-5. 
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blies in the Provinces, to ascertain whether the proposals contained 
in the 1942 Declaration are acceptable or whether some alternative 
or modified scheme is prelerable. Discussions will also be under- 
taken with the representatives of the Indian States with a view to 
ascertaining in what way they can best take their part in the consti- 
tution-making body. 

His Majesty’s Government are proceeding to the consideration 
of the content of the treaty which will require to be concluded be- 
tween Great Britain and India. 

During these preparatory stages, the Government of India must 
be carried on, and urgent economic and social problems must be dealt 
with. Furthermore, India has to play her full part in working out 
the new world order. His Majesty’s Government have therefore 
further authorired me, as soon os the results of the Provincial 
elections are published, to take steps to bring into being an Execu- 
tive Council which will have the support of the mam Indian parties. 

That is the end of the announcement which His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have authorized me to make. 

We must first hold elections so that the will of the Indian elec- 
torate may be known. It is not possible to undertake any major 
alteration of the franchise system This would delay matters for 
at least two years. But we arc doing our best to revise the existing 
electoral rolls efficiently After the elections. I propose to hold 
discussions with representatives of those elected, and of the Indian 
States to determine the forms which the constitution-making body 
should take, its powers and procedure. The draft Declaration of 
1942 proposed a method of setting up a constitution-making body 
but His Majesty’s Government recognize that, in view of the great 
issues involved and the delicacy of the Minority problems, consul- 
tation with the people's representatives is necessary before the form 
of the constitution-making body is finally determined. 


7 

PARLIAMENTARY DELEGATION TO INDIA: STATEMENT BY 
LORD PETHICK-LAWRENCE, SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
INDIA, IN THE HOUSE OP LORDS. DATED DECEMBER 4. 1945* 
I desire to make it plain that His Majesty’s Government regard 
the setting up of a constitution-making body by which Indians will 

decide their own future as a matter of the greatest urgency. 

1. THc Indian An-nual Register, 1945, V»1 D, pp 150-1. 
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The statement made by the Viceroj* after his return to India’ 
contemplates steps which His Majestj's Government propose should 
be taken to promote early realisation of full self-government in 
India. The full significance of these proposals docs not seem to 
have been properly appreciated in India.- Since it is the firm con- 
viction of His Majesty's Government that it is by, and in consulta- 
tion with, directly elected representatives of the Indian people that 
decisions as to the future governance of British India should be 
taken, it was a necessary preliminary that elections should be held 
to the Provincial Legislatures and the Central Assembly m India. 
It was announced that after the elections m India preparatoiy dis- 
cussions would bo held with the elected representatives of British 
India and with the Indian States m order to secure the widest mea- 
sure of agreement as to the method of framing the Constitution. 

Unjustified suggestions have gamed wide currenej’ in India that 
these discussions would be fruitful source of delay I desire to make 
it plain that His Majesty's Government regard the setting up of a 
constitution-making body, by which Indians will decide their own 
future, and also otlier proposab embodied in the announcement as 
a matter of the greatest urgency. 

This misunderstanding has led His Majesty’s Government to 
consider whether opportunities of personal contact between this 
country and India, which have been greatly interrupted during re- 
cent years, cannot now bo Increased. 

Purpose o/ W.P.’s itiission 

They regard it as a matter of importance that members of our 
ouTi Parliament should have an opportunity to meet leading politi- 
cal Indian personalities to learn their own views at first hand. They 
would also be able to convey in person the general wish and desire 
of the people of this country that India should speedily attain her 

1. Stt pp- SS5-S tA Aiie ■above 

2. On the Viceregal statement relerred to above, the Working Committee of Ihe 
Indian National Congress, in its resolution of September 23, 1915, observed: 

“Hie proposals row made are, in the opinion of the AU-lndia Congress 
Committee, vague, inadequate and unsatisfactory’. 

“The announcement that general elecUons will bo held for the Central and 
Provincial Assemblies has been made in a manner and in circtmistanees which 
arouse suspicion. The sudden dissolution of the Legislatures in some Provirees 
has emphasized the hostility of the present Governmental authorities to even 
the possibility of popular government in the meantime, and is totally indefen- 
sible. Hie Central Assembly is still governed by the Act of 1919 To continue 
such an impotent and undemocratic Central Legislature, constituted a fraud on 
the franchise of Indian freedom. 

“If elections for the Central Le^dature are to be held they must at least 
be on a properly revised register, even though thig mieht involve some litUe 
delay In spite of assurances the electoral rolls for the Central and Provinci^ 
Assemblies are not being properly revised."— The Indian Annual fjegister 1915, 
vol. n. pp. 93-4. 
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full and rightful position as an independent partner state in the 
British Commonwealth and the desire of Parliament to do every- 
thing within our power to promote speedy attainment of that objec- 
tive. 

His Majesty’s Government are, therefore, arranging for a Parlia- 
mentary delegation to go to India under the auspices of the Empire 
Parliamentary Association. The intention is that this party should 
leave this country as soon as possible. In view of the difficulties of 
transport, it will be limited in size. The delegation will be selected 
by the Association in consultation with Parliamentary representa- 
tives of the chief political parties in this country. 

During the transition towards complete self-Government, 
India will be passing through difficult times. No greater disservice 
could be done to the future Indian Government and to the cause of 
democracy than to permit the foundations of the State to be weaken- 
ed and the loyalty of its servants to those who are in authority to be 
undermined before that new Government comes into being 
Obligattoit to Maintain Law and Order 

Therefore Government of India cannot divest itself of the res- 
ponsibility, v/hich rests upon it and upon all Provincial Governments, 
m preserving law and order and of resisting any attempt to resolve 
the constitutional issue by force Realisation of full self-government 
can only come by orderly and peaceful transfer of control of the 
machinery of State to purely Indian authority. 

His Majesty's Government could not permit any attempt to 
be made to break down the loyally of the administrative services or 
of the Indian armed forces, and they will give full support to the 
Government of India in securing that their servants are protected 
in the performance of their duty and that the future constitution of 
Indi.-i shall not be called into being by force or threat of force. 

Reconaniction Schemes 

In addition, the great need of India, whatever Governments 
arc in power, is to raise the standard of life, of education and of 
health of the masses of people. Boldly conceived plans to meet this 
are already in being and His Majesty’s Government are giving every 
encouragement to proceed with them, so that improving social con- 
ditions may go forward simultaneously with the institution of self-. 
Government. 

m * * 

The Earl of Munster (Conservative), former Under-Secretary 
for India, thanking Lord Pethick-Lawrence for the statement, said: 
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“We should like, if we may, to examine his statement with the 
care and consideration due to it in order that wo may, if necessarj’, 
put down a motion to suit his convenience to discuss it properly. 
I am glad to know that His Majesty’s Government do not propose to 
yield to tyranny or force. Perhaps, I might ask whether this dele- 
gation under the auspices of the Empire Parliamentary Association, 
who are to proceed to India, will be accompanied by the Under- 
Secretarj* or any other ^linistcr and whether it is quite clear that 
no one in this delegation can commit His Majesty’s Government or 
the Government of India in anything they may say or do during the 
period of their tour.” 

Lord Pcthick-Lawrence. “The question uhclher the Under- 
secretary will go will be a matter for consideration by the Empire 
Parliamentary Association in deciding upon the names of the dele- 
gation. This visit follows upon lines of similar visits made to India 
and other parts of His Majesty’s Dominions and Empire, and it is 
not the practice, and it is not the intention of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the present case, that the delegation should be given any 
powers to commit His Majesty's Government to any special policy, 
though, of course, the policy to which His Majesty’s Government 
have already given expression does, no doubt, form the background 
and atmosphere in which the delegation will proceed.” 
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STATEMENT BY LOUD PETHICK-LAWRENCE, SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR INDIA, IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS ON FEBRUARY 
19, 194C1 

The House will recall that on 19th September 1945, on his 
return to India after discussions with the British Government, the 
Viceroy made a statement of policy! in the course of which he out- 
lined the positive steps to be taken immediately after the Central 
and Provincial elections to promote, in conjunction with leaders of 
Indian opinion, early realization of full self-government in India, 

Those steps include; first, preparatory discussions with elected 
representatives of British India and with Indian States in order to 
Secure the widest measure of agreement as to the method of fram- 
ing a Constitution; second, the setting up of a constUutJon-making 
body: and third, the bringing into being of an Executive Council 
having the support of the main Indian parties, 

Elections at the Centre were held at the end of last year 
and In some of tlio Provinces they are also over and responsible 
Governments are in the process of formation. In other Provinces 
polling dates arc spread over the next few weeks. With the approach 
of the end of the electoral campaign, the British Government have 
been considering the most fruitful method of giving effect to the 
programme to which I have referred. 

In view of the paramount importance, not only to India and to 
the British Commonwealth but to the peace of the world, of a suc- 
cessful outcome of discussions -with leaders of Indian opinion, the 
British Government have decided with the approval of His Majesty 
the King to .send out to India a special mission of Cabinet Ministers 
consisting of the Secretary of Stale for India (Lord Pcthlck-Law- 
rence), tho President of the Board of Trade (Sir Stafford Cripps) 
and tho First Lord of tho Admiralty (Mr. A.V. Alexander) to act 
In association with the Viceroy in this matter. 


1. Tlic Indian /nnwal Iteflljter 1W6, vol I, p 129. 
Z. Above, p. 16. , 
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STATEMENT BY THE CABINET ^nSSION AND THE VICEROY, 
DATED MAY 16, 19^6’ 

1. On the 15th March last, just before the dispatch of the 
Cabinet Mission to India, Mr. Attlee, the British Prime Minister, 
used these words: 

*My colleagues are going to India with the intention of using 
their utmost endeavours to help her to attain her freedom as speedily 
and fully as possible. VTiat form of government is to replace the 
present regime is for India to decide; but our desire is to help her 
to set up forthwith the machinery for maJdng that decision. . . . 

‘I hope that the Indian people may elect to remain within the 
British Commonwealth. I am certain that she will find great ad\’an- 
tages in doing so. . . . 

•But if she does so elect, it must be by her own free will. The 
British Commonwealth and Empire is not bound together by chains 
of external compulsion. It is a free association of free f^eoples. If, 
on the other hand, she elects for independence, in our view she has 
a right to do so. It will be for us to help to make the transition as 
smooth and ea5>* as possible.' 

2. Charged in these historic words, wc — the Cabinet Ministers 
and the Viceroy — have done our utmost to assist the two main 
political parties to reach agreement upon the fundamental issue of 
the imity or division of India. After prolonged discussions in Neu- 
Delhi we succeeded in bringing the Congress and the Muslim League 
together in conference at Simla, There was a full exchange of \’iews 
and both parties were prepared to make considerable concessions 
in order to try to reach a settlement, but it ultimately proved im- 
possible to close the remainder of the gap between the parties and 
so no agreement could be concluded. Since no agreement has been 
reached, we feel that it is our duty to put forward what we consider 
are the best arrangements possible to ensure a speedy setting up of 
the New Constitution. This statement is made with the full appro\’al 
of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom. 

3. We have accordingly decided that immediate arrangements 
should be made whereby Indians may decide the future Constitution 
of India, and an Interim Government may be set up at once to 
carry on the administration of British In^ imtil such time as a 
new Constitution can be brought into being. We have endeavoured 
to be just to the smaller as well as to the larger sections of the 

1. Cmd. esaiT' "■ 
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people; and to recommend a solution which will lead to a practicable 
vmy of governing the India of the future, and will give a sound 
basis for defence and a good opportunity for progress in the social, 
political and economic field. 

4. It is not intended in this statement to review the voluminous 
evidence which has been submitted to the Mission; but it is right 
that wo should state that it had shown an almost universal desire, 
outside the supporters of the Muslim League, for the unity of India. 

5 This consideration did not, however, deter us from examin- 
ing closely and impartially the possibility of a partition of India; 
since we were greatly impressed by the very genuine and acute 
anxiety of the Muslims lest they should find themselves subjected 
to a perpetual Hmdu-majority rule. This feeling has become so strong 
and widespread amongst the Muslims that it cannot be allayed by 
mere paper safeguards If there is to bo internal peace in India it 
must bo secured by measures which will assure to the Muslims a 
control In all matters vital to their culture, religion, and economic 
or other Interests. 

6 We therefore examined in the first instance the question of 
a separate and fully independent sovereign state of Pakistan as 
claimed by the Muslim League. Such a Pakistan would comprise two 
areas; one in the North-West consisting of the Provinces of the 
Punjab, Sind, North-West Frontier, and British Baluchistan; the 
other in the North-East consisting of the Provinces of Bengal and 
Assam. The League was prepared to consider adjustment of bound- 
aries at a later stage, but insisted that the principle of Pakistan 
should first be acknowledged. The argument for a separate state of 
Pakistan was based, first, upon the right of the Muslim majority to 
decide their method of government according to their wishes and, 
secondly, upon the necessity to include substantial areas in which 
Muslims are in a minority, in order to make Pakistan administra- 
tively and economically workable. 

The size of the non-Muslim Minorities in a Pakistan comprising 
the whole of the six Provinces enumerated above would be very 
considerable as the following figures show;* 

North-’Westem Area 

Muslim Non-Muslim 

Punjal, IQ.n'r^ 

North-West ITrontter Province . . 2,788,797 249,270 

3 208,325 1,326,683 

Pritinh llRluchistnn ... - 438,930 ^2,701 

22,653.204 13.840,231 

62.0 7 per cent 37.93 per cent 

1^ jUllio^Tati^ figures in thU statement are from the most recent census taken 
in 1941. 
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Korth’Eastem Area 

33.005.43t 27,301,001 

•Vssam 3,442,470 C.TG2,254 

30,447,013 34,003,345 

51.00 percent 4S.31 pcrccit 

The Muslim Minorities in the remainder of British India number 
some 20 million dispersed amongst a total population of 188 million. 

These figures show that the setting up of a separate sovereign 
state of Pakistan on the lines claimed by the Muslim League would 
not solve the communal minority problem; nor can we sec any justi- 
fication for including within a sowreign Pakistan those districts of 
the Punjab and of Bengal and Assam in which the population is pre- 
dominantly non-Muslim. Everj* argument that can be used in favour 
of Pakistan can equally, in our view, bo used in favour of the ex- 
clusion of the non-Muslim areas from Pakistan. This point would 
particularly affect the position of the Sikhs. 

7. Wo, therefore, considered whether a smaller sovereign Palds- 
tan confined to the Muslim-majority areas alone might be a possible 
basis of compromise. Such a Pakistan is regarded by the Muslim 
League as quite impracticable because it would entail the exclusion 
from Pakistan of (a) the whole of the Ambala and Jullundur Dhd* 
sions in the Punjab; (b) the whole of Assam except the district of 
Sylhet; and (c) a large part of Western Bengal, including Calcutta, 
in which city the percentage of the Muslim population is 23.6 per 
cent. We ourselves are also con\'inced that any solution which in- 
volves a radical partition of the Punjab and Bengal, as this would 
do, would be contrary to the wishes and interests of a very large 
proportion of the inhabitants of these Provinces. Bengal and the 
Punjab each has its owm common language and a long history and 
tradition. Moreover, any di\ision of the Punjab would of necessity 
'divide the Sikhs, leaving substantial bodies of Sikhs on both sides 
of the boundary'. We have therefore been forced to the conclusion 
that neither a larger nor a smaller sovereign state of Pakistan would 
provide an acceptable solution for the communal problem. 

8. Apart from the great force of the foregoing arguments there 
are weighty administrative, economic and military considerations. 
The whole of the transportation and postal and telegraph systems 
of India have been established on the basis of a united India. To 
disintegrate them would gravely injure both parts of India. The case 
for a tmited defence is even stronger. The Indian Armed Forces 
have been built up as a whole for the defence of India as a whole, 
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and to break them in two would inflict a deadly blow on the long 
traditions and high degree of cflicicncy of the Indian Army and 
would entail the gravest dangers. The Indian Navy and Indian Air 
Force would become much less effective. The two sections of the 
suggested Pakistan contain the two most vulnerable frontiers in 
India and for a successful defence in depth the area of Pakistan 
would be insumcient. 

9. A further consideration of importance is the greater diffl- 
culty which the Indion States would And in associating themselves 
with a divided British India. 

10. Finally, there is the geographical fact that the two halves 
of the proposed Pakistan state are separated by some seven hundred 
miles and the communications between them both in war and peace 
would be dependent on the goodwill of Hindustan. 

11. Wo are therefore unable to advise the British Government 
that the power which at present resides in British hands should bo 
handed over to two entirely separate sovereign states, 

12 This decision docs not however blind us to the very real 
Muslim apprehensions that their culture and political and social life 
might become submerged in a purely unitary India, in which the 
Hindus rvlth their greatly superior numbers must bo a dominating 
element. To meet this the Congress have put forward o scheme under 
which Provinces would have full autonomy subject only to n mini- 
mum of Central subjects, such os Foreign Aflalrs, Defence and Com- 
munications. 

Under this scheme Provinces, if they wished to take part in eco- 
nomic and administrative planning on a large scale, could cede to 
the Centro optional subjects in addition to the compulsory ones men- 
tioned above. 

13, Such a scheme would, m our view, present considerable 
constitutional disadvantages and anomalies. It would be very dim- 
cult to work a Central Executive and Dcgislaturo in which some 
Ministers, who dealt with compulsory subjects, •were responsible to 
the whole of India while other Ministers, who dealt with optional 
subjects, would be responsible only to those Provinces who had 
ereefed to act togeffter Ui eespeci ot such subjeets. This dJifleuJty 
■would be accentuated In tho Central Legislature, where it would 
be necessary to exclude certain membott! from speaking and voting 
when subjects with which their Provinces were not concerned 
were under discussion. Apart from the diftlcully of working such a 
scheme, wo do not consider that it would bo fair to deny to other 
Provinces, which did not desire to take the optional subjects at the 
Centro, the right to form themselves into a group for a similar pur- 
2S 
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pose. This would indeed be no more than the evcrcise of their suto 
ncmous powers in a particular way. 

!■}. Before putting forward oar rcconanendalions we turn to 
deal with the relationship of the Indian states to British India. It 
is quite clear that with the attainment cf independence by British 
India, whether inside or outside the Bntish Commonwealth, the 
relationship which Ims hitherto existed between the Rulers of the 
Slates and the British Crown will no longer be possible. Paramcuntcy 
can neither be retained by the British Crown ncr transferred to the 
new Government This fact has been fully recognized by those whom 
we interviewed from the States They have at the same time assured 
us that the States arc ready and willing to co-operate in the new de- 
velopment of India The precise form which their co-operation will 
take must be a matter for negotiation during the building up of the 
new constitutional structure, and it by no means follows that it will 
be identical for all the States. We have not. therefore, dealt with 
the States in the same detail as the Provinces of British India in 
the paragraphs which follow 

15. We now indicate the nature of a solution which in our^ifw 
would be just to the essential claims of all parties and would at the 
same time be most likely to bring about a stable and practicable fona 
o£ Constitution for all India. 

We recommend that the Constitution should tahe the follow- 
ing basic form: 

(1) There should bo a Union of India, embracing both British 
India and the States which should deal with tbs following subjects: 
Foreign Affairs, Defence, and Coraraunicalions; and should have the 
powers necessary to raise the finances required for the above sub- 
jects. 

(2) The Union should have an Executive and Legislature con- 
stituted from British Indian and States’ representatives. Any ques- 
tion raising a major communal issue in the I/Cgislature should re- 
quire for its decision a majority of the representath-es present and 
•N’oting of each cf the two major communities as well as a majority of 
all the members present and voting. 

(3) All subjects other than the Union subjects and all resi- 
duary powers should vest in the Provinces. 

(4) The States will retain* all subjects and powers other than 
those ceded to the Union. 

(5) Provinces should be free to form Groups with Executives 
and Legislatures, and each group could determine the Provincial 
subjects to be taken in common. 
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(6) The Constitution of the Union and of the groups should 
contain a provision whereby any Province could, by a majority vote 
of its Legislative Assembly, call for a reconsideration of the terms of 
the Constitution after an initial period of ten years and at ten-yearly 
intervals thereafter. 

16. It is not our object to lay out the details of a Constitution 
on the above programme but to set in motion the machinery, whereby 
a Constitution can bo settled by Indians for Indians. 

It has been necessary, however, for us to make this recommen- 
dation as to the broad basis of the future Constitution because it 
became clear to us m the course of our negotiations that not until 
that had been done was there any hope of getting the two major 
communities to join in the setting up of the constitution-making 
machinery. 

17. We now indicate the constitution-making machinery which 
wo propose should be brought into being forthwith m order to en- 
able a new constitution to be worked out. 

18. In forming any assembly to decide a new constitutional 
structure the first problem is to obtain as broad-based and accurate 
0 representation of the whole population as Is possible. The most 
satisfactory method obviously would be by election based on adult 
franchise, but any attempt to introduce such a step now would lead 
to a wholly unacceptable delay in the formulation of the new Con- 
stitution, The only practicable alternative is to utilize the recently 
elected Provincial Legislative Assemblies as electing bodies There 
are, however, two factors in their composition which make this diffi- 
cult, First, the numerical strengths of Provincial l-cgislative Assem- 
blies do not bear the same proportion to the total population in each 
Province. Thus, Assam, with a population of 10 millions has a Legis- 
lative Assembly of 108 members, while Bengal, with a population six 
times as large, has an Assembly of only 250. Secondly, owing to the 
weightago given to Minorities by the Communal Award, the 
strengths of the several communities m each Provincial Legislative 
Assembly arc not in proportion to their numbers in the Province. 
Thus the number of seats reserved for Moslems m the Bengal Legis- 
lative Assembly is only 48 per cent of the total, although they form 
55 per cent of the Provincial population. After a most careful con- 
sideration of the various methods by which these points might be 
corrected, we have come to the conclusion that the fairest and most 
practicable plan would be; 

(a) to allow to each province a total number of seats propor- 
tional to its population, roughly in the ratio of one to a million, as 
the nearest substitute for representation by adult suffrage,- 
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(b) to divide this provincial allocation of seals between the 
main communities in each Province in proportion to their population; 

(c) to provide that the representative allocated to each com- 
munity in a Province shall be elected by members of that community 
in its Legislative Assembly. 

We think that for these purposes it is sufTicient to recognize only 
three main communities in India. General, Muslim and Sikh, the 
‘Genera!’ community including all persons who are not Muslims or 
Sikhs. As the smaller minorities would, upon a population basis, have 
little or no representation, since they would lose the weightage which 
assures them scats in Provincial Legislatures, wc ha\*e made the 
arrangements set out in paragraph 20 below to give them a full re* 
presentation upon all matters of special interests to Minorities. 

19. (i) We therefore propose that there shall be elected by 
each Provincial Legislative Assembly the following numbers of 
representatives, each part of the Legislative Assembly (General, 
Muslim or Sikh) electing its own representatives by the method of 
proportional representation with single transferable vote: 



Table o/ Representation 




Section— 

V 



Province 



General 

Jluslini 

Total 

Sladras ... 



45 

4 

49 

Bombay 



19 

2 

21 

United Provinces 



47 

8 

55 

Bihar ... 



31 

5 

36 

Central Provinces 



1C 

1 

17 

Orissa 



0 

0 

9 


Total ... 


167 

20 

187 


Section — B 




Pro\’incc 

General 

JIuslim 

Sikhs 

Total 

Punjab 


8 

1C 

4 

28 

North-West Frontier Province 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Sind 


1 

3 

0 

4 

Total ... 


9 

22 

4 

33 
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Province 


Sectios— c 

General 

Muslim 

Total 

Bengal ... 


27 

33 

60 

Assam 


7 

3 

10 


Total 

34 

36 

70 

Total for British India 



. 292 


Maiimura for Indian States 


93 



Total 


. 3S5 



Note; In order to represent the Chief Commissioners’ Pro- 
vinces there will be added to Section A the Member representing 
Delhi in the Central Legislative Assembly, the Member representing 
Ajmer-Merwara in the Central Legislative Assembly, and a repre- 
sentative to be elected by the Coorg Legislative Council. 

To Section B will be added a representative of British Balu- 
chistan. 

(ii) It is the intention that the States would be given in the 
final Constituent Assembly appropriate representation which would 
not, on the basis of the calculation of population adopted for British 
India, exceed 93; but the methods of selection will have to be deter- 
mined by consultation. The States would in the preliminary stage 
be represented by a Negotiating Comnuttee. 

(lil) Representatives thus chosen shall meet at New Delhi as 
soon as possible. 

(iv) A preliminary meeting will be held at which the general 
order of business will be decided, a chairman and other officers 
elected and an Advisory Committee (see paragraph 20 below) on 
rights of citizens, Minorities and Tribal and Excluded Areas set up. 
Thereafter the Provincial representatives will divide up into three 
Sections shown under A, B and C in the Table of Representation in 
sub-paragraph (i) of this paragraph. 

(V) These Sections shall proceed to settle Provincial Consti- 
tutions for the Provinces included in each Section, and shall also 
decide whether any group constitution shall be set up for those Pro- 
vinces and, if so, with what Provincial subjects the group should 
deal. Provinces shall have the power to opt out of groups in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of sub-clause (viii) below. 

(vi) The representatives of the Sections and the Indian States 
shall reassemble for the purpose of settling the Union Constitution. 
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(vii) In the Union Constituent Assemtly resolutions vaiying the 
provisions of paragraph 15 above for raising any major communal 
issue shall require a majority of the representatives present and 
voting of each of the Uvo major communities. The Chairman of the 
Assembly shall decide which, if any, resolutions raise major com- 
munal issues and shall, if so requested by a majority of the represen- 
tatives of either of the major communities, consult the Federal Court 
before giving his decision. 

(viii) As soon as the new constitutional arrangements have 
come into operation it shall be open to any Province to elect to 
come out of any group in which it has been placed. Such a decision 
shall be taken by the Legislature of the Province after the first 
general election under the new Constitution. 

20. The Advisory Committee on the rights of citizens, minori- 
ties and Tribal and Excluded Areas should contain due representation 
of the interests aJTcctcd, and their function will be to report to the 
Union Constituent Assembly upon the list of Fundamental Rights, 
clauses for protecting Minorities, and a scheme for the administra- 
tion of the Tribal and E.\cludcd Areas, and to advise whether these 
rights should be incorporated in the Provincial, Group or Union 
Constitutions. 

21. His ExceUencj* the Viceroy will forthwith request the 
Provincial Legislatures to proceed with the election of their re- 
presentatives and the States to set up a Negotiating Committee. 

It is hoped that the process of constitution-making can proceed 
as rapidly as the complexities of the task permit so that the interim 
period may be as short as possible. 

22. It will be necessary to negotiate a treaty between the 
Union Constituent Assembly and the United Kingdom to provide 
for certain matters arising out of the transfer of power. 

23. While the constitution-making proceeds, the administration 
of India has to be carried on. Wc attach the greatest importance 
therefore to the setting up at once of an Interim Government having 
the support of the political parties. It is essential during the interim 
period that there should be the maximum of co-operation in carry- 
ing through the difficult tasks that face the Government of India. 
Besides the hea\y tasks of day-to-day administration, there is the 
grave danger of famine to be countered, there are decisions to be 
taken in many matters of post-war development which will have a 
far-reaching effect on India’s future and there are important inter- 
national conferences in which India has to be represented. For all 
these purposes a Government having popular support is necessary. 
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The Viceroy has already started discussions to this end, and hopes 
soon to form an Interim Government m which all the portfolios 
including that of War Member, will be held by Indian leaders hav- 
ing the full confidence of the people. The British Government, re- 
cognizing the significance of the changes, will give the fullest measure 
of co-operation to the Government so formed m the accomplishment 
of Its tasks of administration and m bringing about as rapid and 
smooth a transition as possible 

24 To the leaders and people of Indi^, who now have the 
opportunity of complete independence, we would finally say this 
We and our Government and countrymen hoped that it would be 
possible for the Indian people themselves to agree upon the method 
of framing the new constitution under which they will live. Des- 
pite the labours which we have shared with the Indian parties and 
the exercise of much patience and goodwill by all, this has not been 
possible We, therefore, now lay before you proposals which, after 
listening to all sides and after much earnest thought, we trust will 
enable you to attain your independence m the shortest time and 
with the least danger of internal disturbance and conflict These 
proposals may not, of course, completely satisfy all parties, but you 
will recognize with us that, at this supremo moment in Indian his- 
tory, statesmanship demands mutual accommodation and we ask 
you to consider the alternative to the acceptance of these proposals. 
After all the efforts which we and the Indian parties have made 
together for agreement, we must state that, in our view there is 
small hope of a peaceful settlement by the agreement of the Indian 
parties alone. The alternative would, therefore, be a grave danger 
of Violence, chaos and even cwil war. The reason and duration 
of such a disturbance cannot be foreseen, but it is certain that it 
would be a terrible disaster for many millions of men, women and 
children. This is a possibility which must be regarded with equal 
abhorrence by the Indian people, our own countrymen and the 
world as a whole. We therefore lay these proposals before you in 
the profound hope that they v/iU bo accepted and operated by you 
in tho spirit of accommodation and goodwill in which they are 
offered We appeal to all who have the future good of India at heart 
to extend their vision beyond their own community or interest to the 
interests of the whole 400 millions of Indian people. 

Wo hope that the new independent India may choose to be a 
member of the British Commonwealth. We hope, in any event, that 
you will remain in close and friendly association with our people. 
But these arc matters for your own free choice. Whatever that 
choice may be, we look forwanl with you to your ever-increasing 
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prosperity among the greatest nations of the world and to a futcre 
even more glorious than your past 


10 

STATEMENT OF SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS AT PRESS 
CONFERENCE IN NEW DELHI ON MAY 16, 1946’ 

You have heard two broadcasts on the statement and you have 
the document before you. This evening the members of the Mission 
wanted an opportunity to meet you to give you a few words of 
explanation and to-morrmv we shall bo mectmg 5 *ou again to ans- 
wer questions which you may have to put I will mahe a few re- 
marks about the statement while we are waiting for the Sccretarr 
of State to come from the broadcastmg studio. 

The first I want to point out is what the statement does not 
purport to do. L<et me remind you that this is not merely the 
Mission's statement, that is the statement of the four signatories, 
but is the statement of His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom. Now the statement does not purport to set out a new 
constitution for India. It is of no use as^g us, “How do you pro- 
pose to do this or that?” The answer will be we don't propose to 
do anything as regards decision upon a constitution; that is cot 
for us to decide. 

^Vhat we have had to do is to lay dcjwn one or two broad prin- 
ciples of how the constitution might be constructed and recommend 
those as foundations to Indian people. You will notice we use the 
word “recommend” with regard to the ultimate constitutional forms 
with which we deal You may quite fairly ask: “But why do you 
recommend anj*thing? ^Miy not leave it to the Indians?” 
answer is that we ace most anxious to get all Indians into some 
constitution-making machinerj* as quickly as possible and the block 
at present is in this matter. We are, therefore, by this means tryin? 
to remove the block so that the constitution-making may start and 
progress freely and rapidly. We hope very earnestly that that will 
be the effect- Now that it has been finally and absolutely decided 
that India is to have the complete Independence she desires, whe- 
ther within cr without the British Commonwealth as she chooses, 
we are anxious that she shall have it as soon as possible and the 
soonest is when there is a new constitutional structure decided tq>on 
by the Indian people, 

1. JwJiofi Atinufil IMS. %xl. I, jjp. 15S-SS. 
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But of course wo cannot just stand by and wait till that time 
comes. It is bound to take some time to reach that point of com- 
pletion of the new constitutional structure 

So, as you know, the Viceroy in whose province Government- 
making primarily lies, has already started his talks with a view to 
the immediate setting up of a representative Indian Government. 
We hope that with the other issues out of the way on the basis of 
our statement ho will be able very rapidly to get that new Govern- 
ment representative of the main parties set up and in operation. 

This matter of the Interim Go\'emment is of supreme impor- 
tance because of the enormous task facing India at the moment. 
It is these great tasks, and perhaps the greatest of them is to deal 
with the food situation, that make it absolutely essential that we 
should between us arrange a smooth, and eflicient transition. 

Nothing could be more fatal to the Indian people to-day in the 
face of dangers of famine than a breakdown of administration and 
communications anywhere in India, and that is why we stress as we 
do the vital need for co-operation between all parties and communi- 
ties including the British In the tune of transition. 

So much then for the vitally important point of the Interim 
Government, Some of you may wonder how soon this means that 
the British will sever their Government connection with India— I 
hope that, in any event wo shall remain the closest friends, when 
Indian freedom comes. Well, wo certainly can’t say that, Who 
can foretell how quickly constitutions can be hammered out? One 
thing Is, however, absolutely certain and this is the quicker you 
start the quicker you will end and the sooner we shall be able to 
withdraw, handing over the power to the new Governments of the 
Union, provinces and, if it is so decided, of the Groups. 

This brings me to what has been decided rather than recom- 
mended. It has been decided to make a start with the constitu- 
tion-making right away. This does not mean a decision as to what 
the constitution shall finally be, that is for decision by the represen- 
tatives of the Indian people. What it does mean is that the 
deadlock which has prevented a start on the process of constitution- 
making is to be removed once and for aff. 

The form in which we propose that the constitution-making 
bodies should be assembled is important for this reason. It permits 
of arriving at constitutions in the recommended form. It goes a 
little further than that in one respect. As we believe and hope that 
the two parties will come into the constitution-making on the basis 
of our recommendation, it would not be fair to either of them If 
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the fundamental basis which tve r<?ccmmend could be easily depart- 
ed from. So wc stipulate that a departure from that basis which is 
laid down in paragraph 15 of the statement should only be made 
if majority of both communities agree to it. That I think is eminently 
fair to both parties. 1 do not mean that no departure can be made 
from the recommendations, but it does mean that the sp>ecial pro- 
visions I have mentioned will apply to such resolutions in the Con- 
stituent Assembly of the Union. This is one special provision as to 
particular majorities, the only other is in relation to matters raising 
any major communal issue, when a similar rule will apply. All the 
rest is left to the free play of discussion and vote. 

The question, I am sure, will occur to all of you and that is why 
we have named the throe sections of Provinces into which the 
Assembly will break up to formulate the Provincial and group 
constitutions. 

There was a verj* good reason for tins. First of all, of course, 
somehow or other those groups had to be formed before they could 
proceed to their business. 'Ibere were two wa>*s of dealing with 
that matter. Either let the present Provincial Go%*emments opt 
themselves into groups or — after seeing the Constitutions produced 
— ^let the new Governments after the whole constitution-making is 
complete opt themselves out if they wish. 

We have chosen the second alternative for two reasons. First, 
because it follows the suggestion the Congress pul forward as re- 
gards the Provinces and a single Federation. They suggested that 
all the Provinces should come in at the beginning but could opt out 
if they did not like the Constitution when they had seen it. We 
think that this principle should apply to the Groups. Secondly, the 
present legislatures are not truly representative of the whole 
population because of the effect of the Communal Award with its 
weightages. 

We have tried to get a scheme as near as possible to the full 
adult suffrage which would be fairest but which would take probably 
two years to work out — and no one belie\*es that we could wait 
that length of time before starting on constitution-making. So we 
discard the present Legislatures as decisive for the option and say; 
let it be exercised when the first new elections have taken place, 
•when no doubt there will be a much fuller franchise and when, if 
, necessary, the precise issue can be raised at the election. -So the 
'three sections will formulate the Provincial and Group Constitutions 
and when that is done they work together. with the States’ represen- 
’.tatives to make the Union constitution. This is the final phase. 
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Now a word about the States. The statement in paragraph 14 
makes the position quite clear that Baramountcy cannot be con- 
tinued alter the new constitution comes into operation, nor can it 

be handed over to anyone else It is not necessary for me to state 

I am sure — that a contract or agreement of this kind cannot be 
handed over to a third party without the consent of the States. 
They will, therefore, become wholly independent but they have ex- 
pressed their wish to negotiate their way into the Union and that is 
a matter we leave to negotiate between the States and the British 
Indian Parties. 

There is one other important provision which I would like to 
stress as it is somewhat novel in constitution-making. We were met 
by the difficulty of how we could deal fairly with the smaller Minori- 
ties, the Tribal and the Excluded Areas. In any constitution-making 
body it would be quite impossible to give them weightage which 
would secure for them any effective influence without gravely up- 
setting the balance between the major parties. To give them a 
tmy representation would be useless to them. So we decided that 
Minorities would be dealt with really in a double way. The major 
Minorities, such as the Hindus in Muslim Provinces, and the Mus- 
lims in Hindu Provinces, the Sikhs m the Punjab and the Depressed 
Classes who had considerable representation in a number of Pro- 
vinces, would be dealt with by proportional representation in the 
main construction of the constitution-making bodies. 


But in order to give these Minorities and particularly the smaller 
Minorities like the Indian Christians and the Anglo-Indians and also 
the tribal representatives a better opportunity of influencing Mino- 
rity provisions, ive have made provision for the setting up by the 
constitution-making body of an influential Advisory Commission 
which will take the initiative in the preparation of the list of fun- 
damental rights, the Minority protection clauses and the proposals 
for the administration of Tribal and Excluded Areas. The Commis- 
sion will make its recommendations to the constitution-making body 
and will also suggest at which stage or stages in the Constitution 
these provisions should be inserted, that is whether in the Union, 
group or Provincial Constitutions or in any two or more of them. 


Now that I think gives you some picture of the main points with 
which we have dealt in our statement. There is only one other 
point that I want to stress before leaving the matter with you un- 
lill to-morrow morning. You will realise, I am sure, .how terribly 
important is this moment of decision for-the Indian people. 

We are all agreed that we want a speedy conclusion of these 
■ matters; so (ar we have not been able to agree ™^ow it shotUd 
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be brought about. We have done in this statement what we believed 
to be best after two months of discussion and ven,- hard work and 
in the light of all "wc have heard and studied This is our firm 
opinion and we do not, of course, intend to start all the negotiations 
over again. We intend to get on with the job on the lines we have 
laid down. We ask the Indian people to give this statement calm 
and careful consideration. I belie\'e that the happiness for their 
future depends upon what they now do. 

If, failing in their own agreement, they will accept this method 
that we put forward of getting on while the making of a new con- 
stitution for India, wo can between us make it a smooth transition 
and a rapid one, but if the plan is not accepted no one can say how 
great will be the disturbance, or how acute and long the suffering 
that will be self-inflicted on the Indian people We arc cominced 
that this statement offers an honourable and peaceful method to all 
parties and if they will accept it we will do all that lies in our power 
to help fonrard the constitution-making so as to arr.ve at the 
speediest possible settlement. 

Let no one doubt for one moment our intentions. We have not 
come to India and stayed here so long and worked so hard except 
to earrj' out what has long been the policy’ of the British Labour 
Party and that is to transfer power to the Indian people as quickly, 
as smoothly and as co-operatively as the difficulties of the process 
permit. We hope from the bottom of our hearts that the Indian 
people will accept the statement in the spirit of co-op&ration in 
which it has been drawn up, and that within a week or two the pro- 
cess of constitution-making may begin and the Interim Government 
may be formed. 


11 

STATEMENT BY THE CABINET AnSSION, DATED MAY 25, 1945’ 

1. The Delegation have considered the Statement of the Pre- 
sident of the Muslim League dated 22nd May and the resolution 
dated 24th May of the Working Committee of the Congress. 

2. The position is that since the Indian leaders, after prolonged 
discussion, failed to arrive at an agreement the Delegation put for- 
ward their recommendations as the nearest approach to reconciling 
the \’iews of the two main parties. The scheme stands as a whole 
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and can only succeed i£ it is accepted and worked in a spirit of 
co-operation. 

3. The Delegation wish also to refer briefly to a few points 
that have been raised in the statement and resolution. 

4. The authority and the functions of the Constituent Assem- 
bly, and the procedure which it is intended to follow are clear from 
the Cabinet Delegation’s statement. Once the Constituent Assem- 
bly is formed and working on this basis, there is no intention of 
interfering with its discretion or questioning its decisions. When 
the Constituent Assembly has completed its labours, His Majesty’s 
Government will recommend to Parliament such action as may be 
necessary for the cession of sovereignty to the Indian people, sub- 
ject only to two matters which arc mentioned in the statement and 
which we believe are not controversial, namely, adequate provision 
for the protection of the minorities (paragraph 20 of the statement) 
and willingness to conclude a treaty with His Majesty’s Government 
to cover matters arising out of the transfer of power (paragraph 22 
of the statement). 

5. It is a consequence of the system of election that a few Euro- 
peans can be elected to the Constituent Assembly. Whether the 
right so given will be exercised is a matter for them to decide. 

6. The representative of Baluchistan will be elected in a Joint 
meeting of the Shabl Jirga and the non-official Members of the 
Quetta Municipality. 

7. In Coorg the whole Legislative Council will have the right 
to vote, but the official Members will receive instructions not to 
take part in the election. 

8 The interpretation put by the Congress resolution on para- 
graph 15 of the Statement, to the effect that the Provinces can in 
the first instance make the choice whether or not to belong to the 
Section in which they arc placed, does not accord with the Dele- 
gation’s intentions. The reasons for the Grouping of the Provinces 
are well known and this is an essential feature of the scheme and 
can only be modified by agreement between the parties. The right 
to opt out of the Groups after the constitution-makmg has been com- 
pleted will be exercised by the people themselves, since at the first 
election under the new Provincial constitution this question of opt- 
ing out will obviously be a major issue and all those entitled to 
vote under the new franchise will be able to take their share in a 
truly democratic decision. 

9. The question of how the States’ representatives should be 
appointed to the Constituent Assembly is clearly one which must 
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be discussed with the States. It is not a matter for decision by the 
Delegation. 

10. It is agreed that the Interim Government will have a new 
basis. That basis is that all portfolios including that of the War 
Member will be held by Indians and that the members will be 
selected in consultation with the Indian political parties. These are 
verj’ significant changes in the Government of India, and a long 
step tou'ards independence. His Majesty’s Goi-emment will recog- 
nize the cfTect of these changes, will attach the fullest weight to 
them, and will give to the Indian Government the greatest possible 
freedom in the exercise of the day-to^y administration of India- 

11. As the Congress statement recognises, the present Con- 
stitution must continue during the interim period; and the Interim 
Government cannot therefore be made legally responsible to the 
Central Legislature. There is, however, nothing to pre\’ent the 
members of the Government, individually or by common consent, 
from resigning, if they fail to pass an important measure through 
the Legislature, or if a vote of no<onfidence is passed against them. 

12. There is. of course, no intention of retaining British troops 
in India against the wish of an independent India under the new 
Constitution: but during the interim period, which it is hoped will 
be short, the British Parliament has, under the present Constitution, 
the ultimate responsibility for the security of India and it is neces- 
sary, therefore, that British troops should remain. 


/ 

STATEMENT BY THE CABINET UnSSION AND THE taCEROY 
ON THE FORMATION OP THE INTERIM GOVERNMENT, 
DATED JUNE 16, 1946' 

1. His Excellency the Viceroy, in consultation with the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet Mission, has for some time been exploring the 
possibilities of forming a Coalition Government draivn from the two 
major parties and certain of the Minorities. The discussions 
revealed the difficulties which exist for the two major parties m 
arriving at any agreed basis for the formation 'of such a Government. 

2. The Viceroy and the Cabinet Mission appreciate these diffi- 
culties and the efforts which the two parties have' made to meet 
them. They consider, howe\’er, that no useful purpose'ean be serv- 
ed by further prolonging. these discissions. It is indeed urgently 
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necessary that a strong and representative Interim Government 
should be set up to conduct the very heavy and important business 
that has to be carried through. 

3. The Viceroy is therefore issuing invitations to the following 
to servo as members of the Interim Government, on the basis that 


the constitution-making will proceed in accordance with the state- 


ment of May IGth: 

Sardar Baldev Singh 
Sir N. P. Engineer 
Mr. Jag j Ivan Ram 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
Mr, M. A. Jmnah 
Nawabzada Liaquat Ah 
Khan 


Nawab Mohammed Ismail Khan 
Dr. John Matthai 
Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin 
Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar 
Mr. C. Rajagopalachari 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 


Mr. H. K. Mahatab 

If any of those invited is unable for personal reasons to accept, 
the Viceroy will, after consultation, invite some other person In his 
place. i M ^ 

4. The Viceroy will arrange the distribution of portfolios in 
consultation with the leaders of the two major parties. 

5. The above composition of the Interim Government is in 
no way to be taken as a precedent for the solution of any other 
communal question. It is an expedient put forward to solve the 
present dllllcuUy only, and to obtain the best available Coalition 
Government. 


6. The Viceroy and the Cabinet Mission believe that Indians 
of all communities desire to arrive at a speedy settlement of this 
matter so that the process of constitution-making can go forward 
and that the Government of India may be carried on as efficiently 
as possible in the meantime. 

7. They therefore hope that all parties, especially the two 
major parties, will accept this proposal so as to overcome the pre- 
sent obstacles and will co-operate for the successful carrying on of 
the Interim Government. Should this proposal be accepted the Vice- 
roy will aim at inaugurating the new Government about the 20th 
June. 

8. In the event of the two major parties or either of them 

proving unwilling to join in the setting up of a Coalition Govern- 
ment on the above linos, it is the Intention "of ‘the .Viceroy to pro- 
ceed with the formation of an Ihterim'-Govpr^meiU which will be 
as representative as possible of those willing, to wcepl the statement 
of May 10th. ' ' ' ''y i 
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9. The Viceroy is also directing the Governors of the Provinces 
to summon the Provincial Legislative Assemblies forthwith to prt>- 
coed with the elections necessary for the setting up of the consti- 
tution-making machinery* as put for\vard in the statement of May 
16th. 
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STATEMENT BY THE CABINET hnSSION, CONTAINING THE 
DECISION TO FORM A' CARETAKER GO\TTlN2^IENT, DATED 
JUNE 26, 1946' 

The Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy arc glad that constitu- 
tion-making can now proceed with the consent of the two major 
parties and of the States, They welcome the statements made to 
them by the loaders of the Congress and the Muslim League that 
it is their intention to trj* and work in the Constituent Assembly 
so as to make it a speedy and effective means of devising the new 
constitutional arrangements under which India can achieve her in- 
dependence. They are sure that the members of the Constituent 
A»embly who are about to be elected, will work in this spirit, 

2. The Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy regret that it has not 
so far proved possible to form an Interim Coalition Go\-emment, but 
they are determined that the effort should be renewed in accordance 
with the terms of paragraph 8 of their statement of June 16th. 
Owing, however, to the \xrj' hea\'j' burden which has been cast 
upon the Viceroy and the representatives of the parlies during the 
last three months, it is proposed that the further negotiations should 
be adjourned for a short interval during the time while the elec- 
tions for the Constituent Assembly will be taking place. It is hoped 
that W’ben the discussions are resumed, the leaders of the two major 
parties, who have all expressed their agreement with the Viceroy 
and the Cabinet Mission on the need for the speedy formation of a 
representative Interim Government, will do their utmost to arrive 
at an accommodation upon the composition of that Govemment- 

3. As the Government of India must be carried on until a new 
Interim Government can be formed, it is the intention of the Vice- 
roy to set up a temporary caretaker Government of ofBcials. 

4. It is not possible for the Cabinet Mission to remain longer 
in, India as they must return to report to the British Cabinet and 
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Parliament and also to resume their work from which they have 
been absent for over three months. They therefor e propose 
to leave India on S atu rday next, June 29th . In le^ingTtrdia the 
members of the Cabinet Mission express their cordial thanks for 
all the courtesy and consideration which they have received as guests 
in the country and they most sincerely trust that the steps which 
have been initiated will lead to a speedy realization of the hopes 
and wishes of the Indian people. 
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MR. K. M. MUXSHI’S OPINION ON EUROPEANS’ RIGHT TO 

VOTE FOR CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY, JUNE 23, 1&46 

The following IS the text 

“(a) Whether the Europeans who arc foreigners and non- 
nalionals arc under the terms of the Cabinet Mission's 
statement entitled to vote at the election of or, 

(b) Stand ns candidates for the election of members for the 
proposed Constituent Assembly " 

1 . Tlic Cabinet Mission came to India for purposes defined in 
the announcement made m the Parliament by the British Prime 
Minister on behalf of His Majesty's Government on March 15. The 
rele\'3rt words of the said announcement are as follows: — 

“My colleagues arc going to India with the intention of using 
their utmost endeavour to help her to attain her freedom as speedily 
and fully as possible. What form of Goveminent is to replace the 
present regime is for India to decide- But our desire is to help her 
to set up forthwith the machinery' for malting that decision.” 

In the said announcement the British Prime Minister expressed 
a wish that ‘India, her people' may elect to remain within the British 
Commonwealth after the new constitution is framed. 

2. The word ‘India* in the said announcement can only be con- 
strued as meaning Indians. This is made clear b}’ the statement 
issued by the Mission on May 16, 19-5C (hereinafter referred to as the 
“statement’’). In paragraph 3 it is stated: — 

•^Ve have accordingly decided that immediate arrangements 
should be made whereby Indians may decide the future constitution 
of India.' 

Tbe said word in paragraph 3 only amplify the intention con- 
tained in the British Prime 7vlinister’s announcement and indicate 
that the word 'India* used therein refers to Indians as the only per- 
sons who will frame the new’ (Constitution. 

3l This view is supported by paragraph 24 of the stalem^t 
which among other things says — • 

*We and our Government and countr > ' m en hoped that it would 
be possible for the Indian People thwnselves to agree upon the 
(hod of framing.lhe new constitution under irhich they will-live. 
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In the last portion of the statement the Mission further state, 
‘We hope in any event that you (Indians) will remain in close and 
friendly association with our People. But these are matters for your 
own free choice.’ 

The British subjects who are in the country as non-national 
Britishers are clearly included in ‘our people’ and ‘countrymen’ and 
ns different from ‘they’ (Indians) and ‘the Indian People’. 

4. Paragraph 15 of the statement provides for the machinery 
for forming the Constituent Assembly and the principles andmethods 
to be followed for election of the members thereof. Sub-clause (B) 
of the said paragraph provides that the provincial allocation of seats 
has to be divided between the main communities in each province 
in proportion to their population. Clause (C) makes a provision that 
the “representatives allotted to each community in a province shall 
be elected by the members of that community m its Legislative 
Assembly ’’ For the purpose of the Constituent Assembly the para- 
graph recognises three main communities of Indians, namely, the 
General. Muslim and Sikh. The words “We therefore propose that 
there shall be elected by each Provincial Legislative Assembly” in 
paragraph 19(1) mean the same thing as representatives allotted to 
each of these communities. 

6. The general community is deemed to include persons who 
are neither Muslims, nor Sikhs. It is to consist of Hindus, and other 
groups of persons referred to therein as "smaller minorities”. The 
word 'smaller’ os qualifying the word ‘minorities’ has been used in 
contradistinction to Muslims and Sikhs who are classified as major 
communities of Indians The word ‘community’ had to be used for 
‘minority’ for the Muslims and Sikhs only because a new artificial 
group called general community consisting of the majority, viz., the 
Hindus and the smaller minorities, has to be formed 

6. The question therefore is whether the European non- 
nationals are a ‘small minority’. The word ‘minorities’ is used in 
paragraph 19 sub-clause (IV) and in paragraph 20, both of which 
deal with the rights of citizens and rights of minorities. 

7. The word ‘minority’ as used in Constitutional treaties, enact- 
ments and documents means a group of nationals with distinct inte- 
rests as against the interests of a larger group of nationals called the 
majority. But in all cases both such groups are treated as always 
belonging to the same state, having a common domicile and citizen- 
ship. The Treaty of June 28, 1919, by the Allied Powers made with 
Poland contain provisions relating to minorities which Poland under^- 
took to recognise as fundamental laws. The articles of the Treaty 
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have since then been recognised as a precedent for minority rights. 
Article 7 of the said Treaty provides that “all Polish nationals shall 
bo equal before the law” etc. Article 8 provides as follows: 'Polish 
nationals xvho belong to racial, religious or linguistic minorities shall 
enjoy the same treatment and security in law and in fact as the other 
Polish nationals ’ Similar provisions are included in the treaties 
concluded by the Allies with Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Turkey, etc. (sec M ^^Tieaton’s Intcmofional Law, p. 80). Clearly, 
therefore, the word 'minorities’ used in paragraph I9(iv) and 20 of 
the statement in connection with rights of citizens and fundamental 
rights means national minorities 

8. It must not be forgotten that the doctrine of minorities and 
majorities among the nationals of a countiy is as old as the Tedera* 
liser’ and after the First World War found expression in the Weimer 
Constitution of German}*. In considering the rights of the mino- 
rities provided in the said peace treaties Mr William Edward Hall, 
an eminent jurist on international law, states in his work on Infer- 
nationol Late, that ‘too much stress was laid on the rights of mino- 
rities while a corresponding duty incumbent by the said minority to 
co-operate loyally with other fellow citizens was hardly ever stres- 
sed*. The learned author at page 6-1 of his treaties refers to a reso- 
lution passed at the Third Assembly of the League of Nations empha- 
sizing the said duty of racial, religious and linguistic minorities in 
a state (Hall’s fnfeniatjonal Law, 8th Edn. p. 64). A minority in 
the statement, therefore, means a comparatii'ely small group of 
nationals of the state and not a group of nationals of another state 
living within the boundaries of the former. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE PERSONNEL OF THE INTERIM 
GO\^RN^IENT, DATED AUGUST 24, 1946’ 

“His Majesty the King has accepted the resignation of the pr^ 
sent members of the Governor-General’s Executive Council. His 
Majesty has been pleased to appoint the following: 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Dr, Kajen- 
dra Prasad, Mr. IL Asaf Ali, Mr, C. Kajagopalacliari, Jlr. Sarat 
Chandra Bose, Dr. John Matthai, Sardar Baldev Singh, Sir Sbafaa^ 
Ahmed Khan, Mr. Jagjivan Ram, Syed Ali Zaheer and I^Ir. Cooveiji 

Hormusji Bhabha. ■ — - 

1. Indfan Annual 1946, il, p 228 
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Two more Muslim members will be appointed late 
rim Government will take office on September 2 ' 


The Inte- 
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BROADCAST BY THE VICEROY, LORD WAVEL L. DATED 
AUGUST 24, 1946 


I shall implement fully His Majesty’s Government’s policy of 
giving the new Government the maximum freedom in the day>to-day 
administration of the country," said the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, Broad- 
casting from Delhi Station of the All-India Radio on the 24th August 
3946. His Excellency made it clear that the offer made to the Mus- 
lim League was still open. The Viceroy said- 

You will have beard the announcement of the names of the 
members of the new Interim Government which will come Into 
office very shortly. You will, I am sure, all realize that a very mo- 
mentous step forward has been taken on India’s road to freedom. 
Some of you who listen to me may feel, however, that the step 
should not have been taken in this way or at this time. It is to 
these that 1 want principally to address myself tonight. 

You who are opposed to the formation of the new Government 
are not, I assume, opposed to the main policy of His Majesty’s 
Government, namely, to fulfil their pledges by making India free 
to follow her own destiny. You will also, I think, all agree that we 
need at once a Government of Indians as representative as possible 
of political opinion in the country. This is what I set out to secure; 
but though 5 seats out of 34 were offered to the Muslim League, 
though assurances were given that the scheme of constitution-making 
would be worked in accordance with the procedure laid down, and 
though the now Interim Government is to operate under the exist- 
ing Constitution, it has not been possible at present to secure a 
coalition. No one could be sorrier about the failure than I am. No 
one could bo more sure that it is a Coalition Government in which 
both the main parties are represented that is needed at this moment 
in the interests of all parties and communities in India. This is a 
view which I know that the President of the Congress, Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, and his colleagues hold as strongly as 1 do. His efforts, 
like mine, will still be directed to persuading the League to join 
the Government. 

Let me State clearly the offer which has been made and is still 
open to the Muslim League. They can propose to me five names for 
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places in a Government of 14, of which 6 will be representatives of 
the minorities. Provided these names are acceptable to me and 
approved by His Majesty, they will be included in the Government, 
which will at once be reformed The Muslim League need have no 
fear of being outvoted on any essentia! issue. A coalition Govern- 
ment can only c^st and function on the condition that both main 
parties to it arc satisfied. I will see that the most important port- 
folios are equitably shared I sincerely trust that the League will 
reconsider their policy and decide to participate in the Government 

Meanwhile, however, the administration of India has to go on, 
and there are large issues which must be decided. I am glad that 
the representatives of a very large body of political opinion in the 
countrj’ will bo my colleagues m carr>-ing on the Government. I 
welcome them to my Council. I am also glad that the Sikhs have 
now decided to participate in the Constituent Assembly and in the 
Interim Government. I have no doubt that their decision is a 
wise one. 

As I have already made clear, I shall implement fully His 
Majesty’s Government’s policy of guing the new GovexTiment the 
maximum freedom in the day-to-^iay administration of the coun- 
trj*. In the field of Provincial Autonomy, of course, the Provincial 
Governments have a ver>' wide sphere of authority in which the 
Central Government cannot intervene. My new Gownment will 
not have any power or indeed any desire to trespass on pie field 
of provincial administration. 

The recent terrible occurrences in Calcutta have been a sober- 
ing reminder that a much greater measure of toleration is essential 
if India is to survive the transition to freedom, 

I appeal not only to the sober citizens, but also to the young and 
discontented to recognise that no concei\*able good either to them- 
selves or their community or to India can come from violent words 
or from violent deeds. It is essential that in all Provinces, law and 
order is maintained, and the protection of the ordinary' peaceable 
citizen is assured with a firm but impartial hand and that no com- 
munity is oppressed. The Army had to be called in at Calcutta to 
restore order and rightly so. But I must remind you that to sup- 
press civil disturbances is not the normal duty of the Army, but that 
of the Provincial GovemmenL The use of the Army is the last re- 
course only. A general recognition of this basic principle is essen- 
tial both from the point of view of the ci\il population and of the 
Army itself. 

I have heard much praise of the discipline and efficiency of the 
troops employed in Calcutta, and I will here add my own tribute. of 
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admiration to my own service for their behaviour in a duty which is 
the most exacting and unpleasant on which troops can bo employed 

The War Member in the new Government will be an Indian, 
and this is a change which both the Commander-in-Chief and I warm-’ 
ly welcome. But the constitutional position of the Armed Forces 
is in no way changed. They still owe allegiance, m*accordance with 
their oath, to the King-Emporor, io whom and to Parliament I am 
still responsible. 

In spite of all immediate appearances I believe there is yet a 
chance of agreement between the two principal parties. I am quite 
sure that there is a very large body of opinion in both parties and 
of non-party men who would wolcoine such an agreement, and I 
hope they will all work for It. I would appeal also to the Press 
to use its very great influonco on the side of moderation and com- 
promise Remember that the Interim Government can be re-formed 
tomoTTow if the League decides to come in. Meanwhile it will ad- 
minister in tho interests of 'he country as a whole and not of any 
one party or creed. 

Constituent As$embli/.'.^lt is also essential that the work of the 
Constituent Assembly should begin as early as possible, I can assure 
the Muslim League that the procedure laid down in the Statement 
of May 16 regarding the framing of Provincial and group Constitu- 
tions will bo faithfully adhered to; that there can be no question 
of any change in the fundamental principles proposed for the Con- 
stituent Assembly in paragraph 15 of the Cabinet Mission’s state- 
ment of May 16, or of a decision on a main communal issue, with- 
out a majority of both major communities; and that the Congress are 
toady to agree that any dispute of interpretation pay bo referred to 
the Federal Court. I sincerely trust that the Muslim League will 
reconsider their decision not to take pan in a plan which promises 
to give them so wide a field m which to protect the interests and to 
lecidc the future of the Muslims of India. 

We have come to another critical and solemn issue in the affairs 
of India. Never were tolerance and soberness in thought and in 
action more necessary Never ware- the wild ^speaking and rash 
deeds of a few, fraught with greater dan^r tor many. Now is the 
time for all Indians in any, buthority, with' anj'.rinfluence^ to show 
by their good Sense and ireslraint 'that t^yare wp^thy'^f their 
.country and that their country, is worthy'of -the freedom it is to 
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PANDIT NEHRU ON THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 

(Extracts from the first broadcast dated September 7, 1946, as 
Vice-President of the Interim Government) 

There has been much heated argument about Sections and 
Groupings in the Constituent Assembly. We are perfectly prepar- 
ed to. and have accepted the position of, sitting in Sections, which 
will consider the question of formation of Groups. I should like to 
make it clear on behalf of my colleagues and myself that we do not 
look upon the Constituent Assembly as an arena for conflict or for 
the forcible imposition of one view-point over another. That would 
not be the way to build up a contented and united India. We seek 
agreed and integrated solutions with the largest measure of good- 
will behind them. 

We shall go to the Constituent Assembly with the fixed deter- 
mination of finding a common basis for agreement on all contro- 
versial Issues. And so, in spite of all that has happened and the 
hard words that have been said, wc have kept the path of co-opera- 
tion open, and wo invite even those who dilTcr from tis to enter the 
Constituent Assembly as equals and partners with us with no bbd- 
ing commitments. It may well be that when we meet and face com- 
mon tasks our present difficulties will fade away. 
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STATEMENT OF LORD PETHICK-I^TOENCE, IN THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS. ON NOVEMBER 17, 1946’ 

The British Government have inWted Lord Wavell to come to 
this country for consultation with regard to the political situation 
in India and have requested him to inv’ite two representatives of 
the Indian National Congress, two representatives of the Muslim 
League and one representative of the Sikh community to accompany 
him 

The House will be aware that Mr. Jmnah has stated that Mus- 
lim League representatives will not attend the Constituent AssMn- 
bly as set up on the basis proposed by the Cabinet Mission which 
is due to meet on December 9. 


1. Indian Annual Register (ISiSl, H. p. 229 ff. 
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COmiESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE LONDON CONFERENCE 

This situation is mainly due to differences of view between the 
Congress and the Muslim League as to the interpretation of certain 
provisions in the Cabinet Mission's statement of May 16. 

The purpose of the proposed discussions is to endeavour to 
reach a common understanding between the two major parties on 
the basis of which the work of the Assembly can proceed with the 
co-operation of all parties. 
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CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE LONDON 
CONFERENCE, NOVEMBER 26-30, 1946 
Letter /rom Pandit Nehru to Lord Wcuell, November 26, 1946 

With reference to our conversation today, in the course of 
which you conveyed H.M.G.’s invitation to some of us to visit Lon- 
don this week, 1 have consulted my colleagues and we have given 
careful thought to the proposal. I need hardly say that we are grate- 
ful to H.M.G. for their invitation, but we feel we cannot at this 
stage go to London. We would be agreeable to consultations with 
the representatives of the British Government in India. 

It would appear that the proposal involves a reopening and a 
reconsideration of the various decisions arrived at since the visit 
of the British Cabinet Delegation to India. The Muslim League ac- 
cepted places in the Government on the very clear understanding 
that they also accepted the long-term proposals contained in the 
Cabinet Mission's statement of May 16. Indeed they could not join 
the Government otherwise. But now the League have announced 
very definitely that they will not participate in the Constituent 
Assembly. 

We attach, as you are aware, great importance to the holding 
of the meeting of the Constituent Assembly on the date fixed, name- 
ly, December 9. The invitation to us to go to London appears to 
us to reopen the whole problem which was Settled to a large ex- 
tent by the Cabinet Mission’s statement and the formation of the 
Interim Government. Any impression in the public mind that these 
decisions are reopened would, in our opinion, be fatal. 

It was because we felt that it was necessary in the public in- 
terest to emphasise that problems have been finally settled that we 
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insisted on the holding of the Constituent Assembly on the date 
fixed for it. 

Even this date, it must be rememiKJred, was given months after 
the election of the members. Any further postponement in the 
present context would, in all probability, result in the abandon- 
ment of the plan and create a feeling of uncertainty all round which 
is not only undesirable but actually, at the present juncture, would 
encourage various forms of violent propaganda. 

It is difficult enough at this stage for us to leave the countiy 
even for a short while. We have also to prepare for the Consti- 
tuent Assembly meeting which will take place in less than two 
weeks. If any useful purpose would have been served by our go- 
ing out now, wo should have done so in spite of these difficulties. 
Wo are convinced, however, that our leaving India now would mean 
that at the instance of the League the Cabinet Mission’s plan is going 
to be abandoned or substantially varied and that we are parties to 
it. 

It would mean giving In to the League’s intransigence and in- 
citement to violence and this would have disastrous consequences. 
The first thing to bo certain about is that plans agreed to will be 
implemented and that there will be a continuity about policy. There 
has been suspicion enough. Any addition to it will wreck the whole 
scheme and make it difficult to replace it by another. 

We feel, therefore, that we cannot at this stage, proceed to Lon- 
don, but we would welcome, whenever necessary, consultations with 
the representatives of the British Government in India. A brief 
visit now’ on our part to England cannot bear fruit. It is likely 
to have a contrary result. 

We, therefore, regret we are unable to accept H.M.G’s invita- 
tion conveyed to us through you. I trust you will convey the con- 
tents of this letter to H.M.G. 

Cable from Mr. Attlee to Pandit Nehru, November 27, 19i6 

I very much hope that you will agree to come to London since 
it is not possible at present time for me or my colleagues who Iia\^ 
already been absent more than three months on Indian affair s this 
year to go to India. The object of our talks would be to try and 
ensure a successful meeting of the Constituent Assembly on Decem- 
ber 9. There is no intention of abandoning either decision of As- 
sembly to meet or plan put forward by Cabinet Delegation. 

It is our desire to see that this is implemented in full and not 
any desire to abandon or alter it that has prompted us to ask you 
and your colleagues to ccl a to London. 
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connusPomENCE relating to the London conference 

All three members of Cabinet Delegation individually and col- 
lectively have asked me to urge upon you the supreme importance 
of this opportunity of our meeting and discussing situation before 
any further untoward actions take place in India. 

We ask you to help in this way to make rapid and smooth pro- 
gress towards the goal of Indian freedom, an objective which we 
share whole-heartedly with people of India. 

Cable from Pandit Nehru to Mr. Attlee, November 28, 194S 

I am grateful to you for your message and appreciate your de- 
sire to ensure a successful meeting of the Constituent Assembly on 
December 9 and onwards. We are anxious that the Constituent 
Assembly should meet on the date fixed and should proceed harmo- 
niously to fulfil Its task and we shall do our utmost to this end and 
in co-operation with others. 

As we have repeatedly slated, we accept the Cabinet Delega- 
tion’s plan in its entirety. In regard to certain interpretations we 
made our position perfectly clear to the Delegation and we have pro- 
ceeded accordingly since then. We have further stated that in the 
event of different interpretations the matter should be referred to 
the Federal Court and we shall abide by Court’s decision. 

It appears from the statements made on behalf of British Gov- 
ernment in Parliament yesterday that the only point to be consider- 
ed is this interpretation. In regard to this our position is quite clear 
and we are completely committed to it. We are unable to change 
it and have no aflthorlty to do so. Hence our visiting London for 
this purpose is not necessary. 

The first session of the Constituent Assembly will deal with 
matters of procedure and appointment of committees. The ques- 
tion of interpretation as regards subsequent activities will not arise 
at this stage. It is, therefore, easily possible for all to co-operate 
in this session and, if necessity arises, to refer any matter over which 
agreement has not been reached to Federal Court. 

It would be more suitable and convenient for us to visit London, 
if necessary, after first brief sc^ion of the Constituent Assembly. 
This would allow more time for consultations. 

In view of these considerations and also because of great diffi- 
culty in leaving India at present we feel that our visit to London 
now would serve no useful purpose; but if in spite of this or because 
you wish to consider other matters you desire us to come, we shall 
endeavour to do so. But we shall have to return by December 9, 
in time for the Constituent Assembly. 
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Coble Jrom Mr. Attlee to Pandit Schru, ^tovemher 28, 1946 
Thank you for your message. I note what you say about 
position of Congress but nonetheless we feel that a visit by j*ou be- 
fore Constituent Assembly meets would be of great value and we 
appreciate your willingness to meet us in this matter. Arrange- 
ments ^\*ill be made to enable you to return bj' December 9 

Coble from Mr. Jmnah to Mr. Attlee, I4ovember 29, 1945 
Your message to Pandit Nehru without disclosing his commu- 
nications to you delivered to me at nine tonight (November 29) is 
new position after we had accepted invitation to go to London- We 
cannot agree to confine only to matters mentioned in your message 
to Pandit Nehru in the light of what has already taken place which 
has created entirely a new situation Unless it is open to us to dis- 
cuss whole situation it will be no use my going to London. Please 
wire clarify position immediately. 

Coble from Mr. Attlee to .tfr. Jtrtnch, Norember 30, 1946 
I trust that you will come to London. Your refusal must be 
based on misunderstanding of my telegram to Nehru. There is 
nothing in it to prejudice full consideration of all points of view. 

Cable from Mr. Jinnah to Mr, Attlee, Sovember 30, 1946 
I thank you for your message, received this morning* After 
your clarification and assurances I have decided to leave for London 
tomorrow. , 
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INTERPRETATION OF PARAGRAPH 19(V) AND (Vni) OF THE 
CABINET jnSSION STATEMENT OF MAY 16, 1946’ 

Statement by His Majesty's Government, December 6, 1946 

The conversations held by His Majesty’s Government with Pan- 
dit Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr. SL A. Jinnah, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan 
and Sardar Baldev Singh came to an end this evening as Pandit 
Nehru and Sardar Baldev Singh are returning to India tomorrow 
morning. 

The object of the conversations has been to obtain the partici- 
pation and co-operation of all parties in the Constituent Assembly- 

1. Indian AnntuiJ H, jx. 301- 
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It is not expected that any final settlement could be arrived at, 
since the Indian representatives must consult their colleagues be- 
fore any final decision is reached. 

The main difficulty that has arisen has been over the inter- 
pretation of paragraph 19 (v) and (viii) of the Cabinet Mission’s 
statement of May 16, relating to meetings in sections, which runs 
as follows: ’ > T> 

Paragraph 19 (v)- “These Sections shall proceed to settle Pro- 
vincial Constitutions for the Provinces included in each Section and 
shall also decide whether any group Constitution shall be set up 
for those Provinces and, if so, with what Provincial subjects that 
Group should deal Provinces should have power to opt out of the 
Groups in accordance with the provisions of sub-clause (viii) below.” 

Paragraph 19 (viii): “As soon as the now constitutional ar- 
rangements have come into operation, it shall be open to any Pro- 
vince to elect to come out of any Group in which it has been placed. 
Such a decision shall be taken by the Legislature of the Province 
after the first General Election under the new Constitution.” 

The Cabinet Mission have throughout maintained the view that 
decisions of the Sections should, m the absence of on agreement to 
the contrary, be taken by a simple majority vole of the representa- 
tives in the Sections. This view has been accepted by the Muslim 
League, but the Congress have put forward a different view. They 
have asserted that the true meaning of the statement, read as a 
whole, is that the Provinces have the right to decide both as to 
Grouping and as to their own Constitutions. 

His Majesty’s Government have had legal advice which con- 
firms that the statement of May 16 means what the Cabinet Mission 
have always stated was their intention. This part of the state- 
ment, as so interpreted, must, therefore, be considered an essential 
part of the scheme of May 16 for enabling the Indian people to for- 
mulate a Constitution which His Majesty's Government would be 
prepared to submit to Parliament. It should, therefore, be accepted 
by all parties in the Constituent Assembly. 

It is, however, clear that other questions of interpretation of 
the statement of May 16 may arise and His Majesty’s Government 
hope that if the Council of the Muslim League are able to agree to 
participate in the Constituent Assembly, they will also agree, as have 
the Congress, that the Federal Court should bo asked to decide mat- 
ters of interpretation that may be referred to them by either side 
and will accept such a decision, so that the procedure, both in the 
Union Constituent Assembly and in the Sections, may accord with 
the Cabinet Mission's plan. 
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On the matter immediately in dispute, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment urge the Congress to accept the vdew of the Cabinet Mission 
in order that a way may be opened for the Muslim League to re- 
consider their attitude. If in spite of this rcaflirmation of the in- 
tention of the Cabinet Mission, the Constituent Assembly desires 
that this fundamental point should be referred for a decision of the 
Federal Court, such a reference should be made at a verj* early 
date. It will then be reasonable that the mootings of the sections 
of the Constituent Assembly should be postponed until the decision 
of the Federal Court is known. 

There has never been any prospect of success for the Consti- 
tuent Assembly except upon the basis of the agreed procedure. 
Should the Constitution come to be framed by a Constituent Assem- 
bly in which a largo section of the Indian population had not been 
represented, His Majesty’s Government could not, of course, con- 
template — as the Congress have stated they would not contemplate 
— forcing such a Constitution upon any unwilling parts of the coun- 
try. 


21 

OPTING IN AND OPTING OUT— NOTE BY SIR B. N. RAU’ 

2. The case of Queensland.— The following extracts from the 
“Historical Introduction to the Constitution of the Australian Com- 
monwealth” by Quick and Garran are relevant. In order to under- 
stand the extracts it may be of assistance to remember that the Con- 
vention, which drafted the Australian Commonwealth Constitution, 
began its first session in 1897, the idea of such a Convention ha\TDg 
been decided upon at a Conference of Premiers in 1895. 

Extracts 

The Premiers’ Conference: “The Conference of premiers met 
at Hobart on 29th January, 1895, the Premiers present being Mr. Reid 
(New South Wales), Mr. (afterwards Sir) George Turner (Victoria), 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) Hugh hL Nelson (Queensland), Mr- C- C- 
Kingston (South Australia), Sir Edward Braddon (Tasmania), and 
Sir John Forrest (Western Australia). The following resolutions, 
submitted by hir. Reid, wore carried: — 

(1) That this Conference regards Federation as the grest 

and pressing question of Australasian politics. 

1. CoMHtutionol Precedent, First senes. 1947. pp- 13-15. 
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(2) That a Convention, consisting of ten representatives 
from each colony, directly chosen by the electors, be charged 
with the duty of framing a Federal Constitution. 

(3) That the Constitution so framed be submitted to the 
electors for acceptance or rejection by a direct vote. 

(4) That such Constitution, if accepted by the electors 
of three or more colonies, be transmitted to the Queen by an 
Address from the Parliaments of those colonies praying for 
the necessary legislative enactment. 

(5) That a Bill be submitted to the Parliament of each 
colony for the purpose of giving effect to the foregoing reso- 
lutions 

(6) That Messrs. Turner and Kingston be requested to 
prepare a draft Bill for the consideration of this Conference, 
(pp. 158-159, op. cvt.)... 

“On 6th February the draft Bill prepared by Mr. Turner and 
Mr. Kingston was ‘considered, amended, and agreed to as the draft 
of a typo of Bill suitable for giving effect to the resolutions of the 
Conference.’ Mr. Reid intimated that ‘so soon as practicable after 
the reassembling of the Now South Wales Parliament his Govern- 
ment would Introduce a measure providing for the chief objects of 
the Bill as defined in the draft.’ Messrs. Turner, Kingston, Nelson, 
and Sir Edward Braddon intimated that as soon as New South Wales 
had passed the Bill thoy would follow suit— Mr. Nelson, however, 
reserving the right to dispense with the direct reference to the elec- 
tors, (p. 159 op. cit.) . . . 

“New South Wales having redeemed her pledge and led the way, 
other colonies were not slow to follow (p. 161 op. cit.) . . . 

"Queensland and Western Australia were now being waited for. 
But Sir Hugh Nelson, the Queensland Premier, had meanwhile dis- 
covered difficulties in the way of passing a Bill in the form agreed 
upon. Queensland was tripartite in interest, the North and the 
Centre being arrayed against the South in their demand to be erec- 
ted into separate colonies. This question of separation became in- 
terwoven with the question of Federation. The North and the 
Centre looked forward to Federation, not only for its own sake, but 
also as a step towards sub-division; whilst Brisbane and the South 
feared that their trade would suffer from open competition -with 
New South Wales and its metropolis. Each of the three divisions 
preferred to have separate representation in the Convention rather 
than to trust to the chances of a single electorate. Moreover, the 
Government and a large secUon of the Parliament favoured Parlia- 
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mentary rather than direct election. Sir Hugh Nelson accordingly 
provided in his Bill that the Queensland representatives should be 
elected by the members of the legislative Assembly, grouped accord- 
ding to the three great districts. The Premiers of the four colonies 
which had substantially adopted the model Bill joined in a remons- 
trance against this departure from the Hobart understanding; but 
without avail. Sir Hugh Nelson proceeded with the Bill, but some- 
what half-heartedly, without committing himself to the whole of 
the process, and reserving to the Parliament the right to send the 
Constitution to the people or not, ns it pleased. He made no profes- 
sion of being on ardent federalist, but argued that it could do no 
harm to have a voice in framing the Constitution which they would 
afterwards bo free to accept or reject. On the motion for the second 
reading, Mr, G. S. Curtis moved an amendment affirming that no 
enabling Bill would bo acceptable which did not provide for the 
election of representatives by direct popular vote. This ^'as negativ- 
ed by 36 votes to 26 and the Bill passed the Assembly in July, 2896. 
But in the Council (i.o., the Upper House) it was not unnaturally 
claimed that if the election was to be Parliamentary, both Houses 
should take part in it; and accordingly the Bill was returned to the 
Assembly amended to that effocl. The Assembly, however, denied 
the representative character of a nominee House. The differences 
between the Houses proved irreconcilable; and in November— 
though Mr. Reid journeyed to Brisbane to assist a settlement — the 
Bill was laid aside." (p. 162 op. eit.) 

Thus, Queensland opted out of the convention, so to speak, at 
the beginning. But the sequel is interesting. The Convention, 
with representatives from the other States, proceeded with the 
Constitution-making without Queensland. Then there was another 
Premiers’ Conference in 1899, after the Constitution had been 
drafted, for the purpose of considering certain suggestions made by 
New South Wsles. At this Conference Queensland was represent- 
ed by its new Premier. "What happened when the amended draft 
of the Constitution was sent round to the States for adoption is thus 
described: 

"The real interest now centred in Queensland. The Premier, 
Mr. Dickson, ably supported by his colleague, Mr, R. Philp, took 
up the cause with enthusiasm. • * • One difficulty to be faced was 
that Queensland — though it had been ably represented at the 1891 
Convention, whose work -uas the basis of the draft Constitution 
now presented — had, through the fault of its politicians, taken 'no 
part (except through its Premier, Mr. Dickson, at the Premiers’ Con- 
ference) in the actual framing of the Constitution." Ultimately, 
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however , in spite of this drawback the amended draft Constitution 
was accepted by Queensland at a referendum by 38,488 votes against 
30,090. 

Thus, although Queensland opted out at the beginning and de- 
prived Itself of a voice in the making of the Constitution, It opted 
in at the end with a sense of grievance against those who were res< 
ponsible for the initial opting out 

2. The case of Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland. — “The 
task of framing the resolutions on which the British North America 
Act was based — the task so successfully performed at Quebec in 
October, 1864 — was achieved by the thirty-three men who in Canada 
today are always spoken of with veneration as the Fathers of Con- 
federation " (Porritt’s “Evolution of the Dominion of Canada”, p. 
20B.) 

“At the Quebec Convention the United Provinces (Quebec and 
Ontario) were represented by twelve delegates; Nova Scotia by five; 
New Brunswick by seven; Prince Edward Island by seven; and New- 
foundland by two." (op, cit. p. 209.) 

“These resolutions (l-c, the Quebec resolutions) having been 
adopted by the legislature of the United Provinces (Quebec and 
Ontario), Nova Scotia*, and New Brunswick*, they wore embodied 
In the British North America Act which was passed by the Imperial 
Parliament. And In a foot note, Newfoundland and the Prince Ed- 
ward Island withdrew from the negotiations after the Quebec con- 
ference although Prince Edward Island came into Confederation in 
1073.” (op. cit. p. 200.) 

Owing to the withdrawal of Prince Edward Island and New- 
foundland, the British North America Act, 1867, contains two sec- 
tions providing for their subsequent admission: 

Section 146. It shall bo lawful for the Queen, by and with the 
advice of Her Majesty's Most Honourable Privy Council, on Ad. 
drosses from the House of the Parliament to Canada, and from the 
Houses of the respective legislatures of the Colonies or Provinces 
of Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, and British Columbia, to 
admit those Colonics or Provinces, or any of them, into Union, .... 

Section 147. In caso of the admission of Newfoundland and 
Prince Edwa«3 Island or cither of them, each shall bo entitled to a 


• Acluolly, iho Quebec Resolutions wre adopted only by ti,e IcsislatuTe of U\i5 
United Provinces, '^ey v/ero subsequently adopted, with slight modifications, 
by the delegates of Novo Scotia and New Dmnswlek, os well as of the United 
Provinces to the Wcstmlnistce Palace Hotel Confotcnco In London and •were 
then embodied In the British North America Act (Sec Egerton's "Federotfons 
and Unions In the British Empire" Introduction pp 31-33 ) 
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representation, in the Senate of Canada, of Four Members ” 

“In 1873, the Dominion secured a new^ member by the entrance 
into it of Prince Edward Island under the terms of the same section of 
the British North America Act as that which applied to British 
Columbia. In this case financial exigencies affected what had hitherto 
proved impossible. .. .In 1895 Newfoundland, under the stress 
of financial failures, sought to join the Confederation; but the 
Dominion Ministiy was not quick to seise the proffered hand, and 
the opportunitj*. once missed, has never recurred-” (Introduction to 
Egerton’s “Federations and Unions in the British Empire”, p. 38.) 

It is clear from these extracts that both Prince Edward Island 
and Newfoundland participated in the Quebec Convention, which 
framed the basis of the Canadian Constitution; they subsequently 
“opted out” and remained outside the Federation; then, owing to 
financial difficulties. Prince Edward Island “opted in”, but New- 
foundland, although at one time desirous of opting in, lost the op- 
portunity and stiU remains outside the Federation. 
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PART FOUR 

22 

THE BIRTH OF THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 
(i) 


Council House, 

New Delhi the 22nd July 1946 

My dear Abell, / 

Sir B. N. Rau has been considering the question as to who 
shouldTiC~th6T*ro^h5nal Chairman of the Constituent Assembly 
ponding the election of a permanent Chairman. Of the various 
alternatives possible, he thinks the best would be to appoint the 
oldest member as the Provisional Chairman, There is precedent 
for this In tho French Constituent Assembly which met in Paris 
lost year; we understand from the French Information Bureau In 
Delhi that the oldest member presided till a permanent Chairman 
was elected. 

2. Sir B. N. Rau thinks that it might be appropriate if His Ex- 
cellency consulted the Presidents of the Congress and the League 
on the above suggestion before making up his mind 

3. Wo do not know at present the dates of birth of the vari- 
ous candidates who have been elected and are arranging to get this 
information. In the meanwhile, as a matter of interest, we find 
that Mr. Jinnah, who is certainly among the top few in point of 
age, was born on the 25th December 1876 and that Mr. Vallabh- 
bhai Patel was born on tho 31st October 1875. The latter, there- 
fore, beats Mr. Jinnah by a head. It is possible, of course, there 
may be some one who is older than cither of these two, but, who- 
ever it is, Sir B. N. Rau thinks there is a great deal to be said in 
favour of nominating the oldest member as the Provisional Chair- 
man. 

4. There are certain other matters connected with the first 
meeting of the Constituent Assembly which will have to be brought 
to the notice of His Excellency and about these I will write to you 
in a day or two. 
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5 I have sent a copy of this letter to V.P. Menon for infonna- 

tion. 

H. B. lengar 

G.E.B. AbcU. Esq., CIE., OBE. ICS.P.S-V-, 

Viceroy’s House, New Delhi. 

Copy to V.P. Menon, CSI ,CIE , Secretary’ to the Governor-Gene- 
ral (Reforms' for information. 

sd (H.V.R. lengar). 


(ii) 


Council House, 

New Delhi, the 23rd July 1&46- 

My dear Abell, 

We have been considering in this ofSce the arrangements to 
be made for the preliminary* meeting of the Constituent Assembly- 
The first point, of course, is who should fix the date of the meeting 
and issue the summons. Our orvn view was that the most appro- 
priate authority for this purpose would be His Excellency the 
Viceroy. But, knowing the sensitiveness of at least one party, 
and in order to avoid any subsequent complications, I took the pre- 
caution of calling on Pandit N<^iru this morning and asking for Ids 
view- He informed me that the matter incidentally came up 
during his inteniew with the Viceroy yesterday though I gather- 
ed that nothing was settled. Pandit Nehru stated that he would 
have much preferred some arrangement by which the Assembly 
could call itself into being suo mof«, but appreciated that, in the 
peculiar circumstances of this case, it is inevitable that the initia- 
tive should be taken by some external authority. He was opposed 
to His Excdlency the Viceroy summoning the meeting; and after 
some consideration he informed me that he would have no objec- 
tion to the following arrangement: His Excellency- may, in consul- 
tation with the Congress and the League, settle some procedure, 
whicli should be automatic in its application, by means of whidi 
the Provisional Chairman would be selected. Such a method might 
be. for instance, the one which I suggested in my D.O. No. 
dated the 22nd July 1946, namdy the oldest member of the Assembly- 
His Excellency might announce this and at the same time that the 
Pro\isional Chairman thus selected would fix the date and issue 
the summons for the first meeting. 
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• there should be any ob- 

JS^°r!r W 5 recommends it for the consldera- 

^ iiT ^ ® Excellency. Ho assumes that His Excellency will con- 
sult the leaders of the two parties before making up his mind. 


G.E.B. Abell, Esq , CIE., OBE. ICS 
P.S.V., 

Viceroy’s House, Now Delhi. 


Yours sincerely, 
H. V. K. lengar 


Copy to S.G.G. (Reforms) (V.P. Menon, CSI., CIE) for infor- 
mation. 


(ni) 

Siippestcd Programme of Work of the Constituent Assembly 
for the First Ten Days 

2 - 9,1046 

Members will present credentials and sign register in the prs’ 
sonco of the Provisional Chairman. The Chairman will then make 
a motion suggesting ad hoc rules for the election of a Chairman 
and threo Vice-Chairmen. It is suggested that these rules should 
provide for nominations to bo received by noon the next day and 
for election on the afternoon of the next day, 

3- 9-1046 

Nominations to bo received by 12 noon. Afternoon: election 
of Chairman and Vice-Chairmen. After the election, the Chair- 
man will make a motion suggesting ad hoc rules for the election 
of the following committees; — 

(1) A Committee on Rules of Procedure. 

(2) A Committee on the Order of Business- This may alter- 
natively be called the Steering Committee 

(3) Finance and Establishment Committee. 

(■4) An xidvisccy Committee on Minorities, Fundamental 
Rights, etc. 

(5) A Corresponding Committee to negotiate with States. 

The ad hoc rules may provide for nominations to be received 
by noon the next day and for election the next afternoon. There 
is no immediate hurry, however, about Committees (4) and (5). 
So far os they arc concerned, nominations may be received by noon 
on G-9-194G. 
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4- 9-J946 

Nominations to Committees (1), (2) and (3) to be received by 
12 noon. Afternoon: election of Committees (1), (2) and (3). 

5- 9-1946 

Committee moctinEs. 

G-9-1946 

Committee meetings; also receipt of nominations for Com- 
mittees (4) and (5)- 

7-9-1946 

Election of Committees (4) and (5). Circulation to members 
of copies of reports of Committees tl), (2) and (3). 

S-9-1 946— Sunday. 

9- 9-1946 

Discussion of report of Committee (3) and election of office 
bearers of Assemblj’- Discussion of reports of Committees (1) and 
(2). This discussion is unlikely to be over on that day and will 
most probably have to be carried over to the next day. 

10- 9-1946 

Discussion of reports of Committees (1) and (2) to be continued. 

The further order of business will be dependent on the decision 
of the Assembly on Committee report No. (2). 


(iv) 

No. 1/46-A 
Council House, 
New Delhi, the 25th July 1946. 

In continuation of my D.O. No. 1/46-A of yesterday, here is a 
further aide memoire. 

2 . A crucial question in the working of the Assembly wUl he 
the Order of Business. Under paragraph 19 (v) of the Statement 
dated the 16th May, the Sections shall first settle the Provinci^ 
constitutions and, if agreed upon, the Group constitutions, ^ 
thereafter, under paragraph 19 (vi), the representatives of the 
Sections and the Indian States shall settle the Union constitution. 
It is clear, however, that the Sections cannot settle the ProviDCia] 
constitutions finally without impinging on the decisions regarmng 
the Union constitution. For example, they could not settle questions 
regarding powers of taxation without impinging on the powers o 
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the Union Government to raise the finances required for the Union 
subjects. Moreover, there is bound to be considerable conflict with 
regard to the precise definitions of the Union subjects which have 
been described In the Statement in a generalised manner and not 
in precise constitutional terms. 

3. The Congress Expert Committee has given considerable 
thought to this question. One alternative is to let the Sections 
proceed with their work on the understanding that the delimitation 
of subjects and financial powers shall be subject to revision in the 
light of the subsequent decision of the Assembly on the Union con- 
stitution. The other alternative is to define the Union powers 
precisely before the Provincial representatives divide up into Sec- 
tions. A third alternative, which Pandit Nehru mentioned to me, is 
not to settle the Union powers with exactness at the early stage, 
but to give a directive to the Sections in somewhat generalised 
terms about the scope of the Union powers. I understand now that 
it is the intention of iho Expert Committee that, at the earliest 
possible stage in the proceedings of the Constituent Assembly, the 
whole of this question should be considered in a committee of the 
Assembly. From talks I have had with three or four members of 
the Expert Committee, my impression is that the Congress would not 
be willing to give a completely free hand to the Sections; they would 
probably give them some directive before the Provincial representa- 
tives divide up into three Sections- 

4. I do not know the views of the Muslim League on this 
matter, for Nawabzada Liaquat All Khan, whom I met the other 
day, said that this and other points would be examined by an 
Expert Committee to be set up by the Muslim League only after 
their general attitude was decided at the Bombay meeting. We 
shall naturally endeavour in this ofilce to keep in equally close 
touch with both the Expert Committees. 

H.V.R. lengar 

G.E.B. Abell, Esq, CIE., QBE., ICS-, 

P.S.V., 

Viceroy’s House, 

New Delhi. 

Copy to S.G.G. (Reforms) (V. P. Menon, CSf., CIE) for 
information. 

Sd/- 
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My dear Abell, 

Please refer to your d.o. ]cHor No- 592/79 dated the 25th July 
relating to the summoning o£ the Constituent Assembly and the 
appointment of a provisional Chairman. lengar had already sent 
me a copy of his letter to you on the subject. 

2. I have considered this matter very’ carefully- You will 
sec from para. 21 of the Cabinet Delegation’s Statement of the 16th 
May that H.E. was authorised to request the Provincial Legislature 
to proceed with the election of their representatives and the States 
to set up a Negotiating Committee. In para. I9(m) of the State- 
ment it is laid down that the representatives shall meet at New 
Delhi os soon as possible. The second step, namely, the siunmon- 
ing of the delegates so elected to meet at New Delhi, follows from 
the first- I have therefore no hesitation in holding that the right 
procedure would bo for H.E. to issue the necessary invitations to 
the delegates for this purpose. 

3. In his interview with H. E., Nehru mentioned this point, and 
H.E. said that he presumed that be would issue the invitations, 
Nehru’s suggestion was that this should be done through Speakers 
of the Provincial Assemblies. I fail to understand what loet« $tandi 
the Speakers of the Assemblies have in this matter. 

4. A procedure whlcli involves the summoning of 292 mem- 
bers cannot be evolved suo motu and Nehru himself in his con- 
versation with lengar has recognised that there should be some 
external authority to do this. In my view the external authority 
w’hich asked the Legislatures to elect representatives to the Con- 
stituent Assembly should be the authority to invite these represen- 
tatives to meet at New Delhi. 

5. The plan which lengar has suggested is that the oldest 
member of the Constituent Assembly should be chosen by H.E* 
after consultation with the Congress and the League as the provi- 
sional Chairman. In the Constituent Assembly there are other 
elements than adherents of the Congress and the league. Even 
if we ignore these elements, it is not at all impossible that the Con- 
gress suggestion may not be acceptable to the League; and what is 
to be done in the event of disagreement between the Congress and 
the League on this issue? Further, to find out who is the oldest 
member we shall have to find out the ages of the 292 members. 
This will involve references to provincial Governments, and even 
they may not find it easy to get the information in all cases. 
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6. The purpose of the Statement of May 16th was “to set in 
motion the machinery whereby a Constitution can be settled by 
Indians for Indians”; and the plan envisaged in the Statement is 
that H.E. should invite the Provincial Legislatures to elect their 
representatives and that, when these representatives have been 
elected, he should invite them to meet at Kew Delhi. Dnder this 
plan the process of election and first assembly would be as auto* 
matic as we can make them. I do not think that the question of the 
procedure for the first roeeting should be one more issue for party 
negotiations. Para. 19(iv) of the Statement says that at the preli- 
minary meeting a Chairman shah be elected by the Constituent 
Assembly. The question whether it should have a provisional 
Chairman till a permanent Chairman is elected is also one which 
should properly be left to the Assembly. In short, once the Con- 
stituent Assembly has met, the task of the Cabinet Mission and 
H.E. the Viceroy would have been accomplished, and thereafter 
the entire procedure Including the selection of a provisional Chair- 
man, if necessary, would be for the Assembly itself to decide. 

7. In view of the fact that this matter has been raised by 
Nehru, I think H.E. may wish to apprise the Secretary of State of 
the advice which he has received Thereafter both Jinnah and 
Nehru can be informed of the course which H.E. proposes to adopt. 

8. I have discussed this matter with the Law Member and 
have shown this letter to him. He entirely accepts it. 

Yours sincerely, 

G. E. B. Abell, Esq, C.I.E., O.BE., IC.S. V. P. Menon 


(Vi) 

No.l/46-A 
Council House, 

New Delhi, the Z4th July 1946. 

My dear Abell, 

With reference to our conversation of yesterday, and in con- 
tinuation of my D .0. No. 1/46-A of yesterday, here is a further aide 
memoirc. I explained to Pandit Nehru the arrangements that we 
are making, subject to the approval of the Constituent Assembly, 
for the staffing of the Secretariat. While I was telling him that we 
were proposing to appoint Secretaries for the Sections, in consul- 
tation with the Provincial Governments concerned, and also, in the 
ease of Group B, with the Provincial Muslim League, it became clear 
that I had touched a point which is likely to raise considerable 
difficulty. Pandit Nehru made three points. First of all. he said 
that the head of the Secretariat organisation would be a Secretary- 
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General probably elected from among the members of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. Secondly, the whole of the Secretariat would be 
one organic unit under the control of the SecretaryvGeneral, sub- 
ject to the orders of the Chairman. He agreed that there would 
have to be Secretaries for the Sections, but maintained that it was 
important that these Secretaries should not be independent of the 
main office but should form part of it and be under the control of 
the Secrctaiy-Gcneral. The Sectional Secretaries would doubtless 
be appointed in consultation with the Sections, but it will, in his 
opinion, be a serious mistake to give them a status independent of 
the main office. Thirdly, he was strongly opposed to our notifying 
any appointments, at this stage, in terms either of the Constituent 
Assembly or of the Sections He admitted that some staff was im- 
mediately necessary for the purpose of arranging for the first 
meeting and of collecting information that would be required by 
the Assembly, but suggested that this should bo the minimum that 
is required and should not, at this stage, be given specific designa- 
tions in terms of the Assembly Secretariat Pandit Nehru’s vdews 
had previously been expressed to me equally strongly by Mr. 
K. M. Munshi, a member of the Congress Expert Committee with 
whom I had had a discussion two or three days ago 

2 I mentioned our arrangements, two days ago, to Nawab* 
zada Liaquat AU Khan; and, although he did not express himself 
definitely on this subject, I got the impression that the Muslim 
League would also not be in favour, at this stage, of making more 
appointments than are absolutely nece^arj*. 

3. I have discussed this matter with Sir B. N. Rau; and without 
going into the merits of Pandit Nairn’s main contention which is 
likely to be highly controversial, he thinks that the best thing 
would be, at this stage, to restrict the niunber of appointments to 
those he considers the minimum necessary and refrain from notify- 
ing them in the Gazette* Officers appointed may be regarded as 
attached to the Office of the Constitutional Advisor, The appoint- 
ments which he considers essential at this stage, in addition to my 
own, are a Joint Secretary to help him in his constitutional W’ork — 
a post for which Sundaram would be required — a Deputy Secretary 
for which post we have suggested Tyabji, and an Under Secretary 
for which post we have decided to appoint Khan Bahadur Hasnain 
who recently retired from the Legislative Assembly Office. 

Yours sincerely, 

SdA 

H. V. R. lengar 

G.E.B. Abell, Esq., CIE*, OBE., ICS-, 

PSV., Viceroy’s House, New Delhi. 
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(vu) 

The Viceroy’s House, 
New Delhi. 

27th July 1946. 

My dear Menon, 

At one time we thought that H.E. might deliver an opening ad- 
dress to the Constituent Assembly. It now seems that this might 
be contrary to the feelings of at least one party and the Congress 
might absent themselves as they did when H.E. addressed the 
Legislative Assembly. 

2. If there is feeling against H.E. even summoning the As- 
sembly, there will presumably be more feeling against his addressing 
it. He might however perhaps send a message, or perhaps better 
still, broadcast a day or two before the beginning of the session 
giving a message of Godspeed to the Constituent Assembly. 

3. I should be grateful for your advice in consultation with 
Sir B. N. Rau and lengar. 

Yours sincerely, 

G. E. B. Abell 

V. Ps Menon, CSI., CIE. 


(viii) 

New Delhi, 29th July 1946. 

My dear Abell, 

Please refer to your D.O. No. 592/79 of the 27th July. 

2. For the reasons mentioned in paras. 1 and 2 of your letter 
I would not advise that H.E. should address the Constituent As- 
sembly personally; and I agree that the best course would be for 
H.E. to give a broadcast on the evening previous to the meeting of 
the Constituent Assembly wishing it Godspeed and all success. I 
have discussed with Rau and lengar who agree with me. 

3. All this is of course on the assumption that our arrange- 
ments go according to plan; today’s decision of the Muslim League 
Council has thrown the whole thing again into the melting pot. 

Yours sincerely, 

V. P. Menon 


G.E.B. Abell. Esq., CIE, QBE. 
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(is) 

From-— Viceroy. 

To — Sccretarj’ of State. 

N0.--I573.S. 

Dated 29th July 1946. 

^Vhen I last saw Nehru on 22nd July ho asked how summonses 
to the Constituent Assembly would be issued. I said that I should 
issue them. He thought they should be issued through Speakers 
of Assemblies. In subsequent discussion with official Secretary for 
Constituent Assembly Nehru said that while he would have pre- 
ferred some arrangement by which the Assembly would call itself 
into being suo tnotu he appreciated that this would be difficult. He 
said he would have no objection to a procedure being settled which 
would be automatic in its application and by means of which 
Provisional Chairman could be selected c g according to precedent 
of French Constituent Assembly of 1945 oldest member should pre- 
side till election of permanent Chairman. 

2. In para. 21 of Statement of 16th May Viceroy was autho- 
rised to request Provincial X/igislatures to proceed with elections of 
representatives- In para. 19(iii) it is laid down that representatives 
shall meet at New Delhi as soon as possible. The second step fol- 
lows from the first and I am sure that it is for the Viceroy to issue 
the necessary invitations, and there must be no doubt that it is on 
the basis of the Statement of 16th May that the Constituent Assembly 
is being summoned. 

3. I am also advised that the best course would be for Consti- 
tuent Assembly to elect its own Provisional Chairman when it meets. 
Any nomination by Viceroy of an individual, or even decision to 
make oldest member Provisional Chairman, might be contested with 
unfortunate results. 

4. I propose to proceed as in paras. 2 and 3 aboi'e. Do you 
see any objection? 

(Copy sent to V.P. Menon) 

(X) 

Telegram 

From — Secretary of State. 

To — Viceroy. 

14259 Dt. 3rd reed. 4th August 1946 (TOO-1305) (TOR-9730). 

Your telegram No. 1573-S of July 29th. Summoning of Con- 
stituent Assembly. I agree with course you propose to adopt. 
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2. Assuming that Muslim League representatives in fact at- 
tend, it seems very necessary that Nehru and Jinnah should come 
to some prior arrangement as to who is to be chosen Provisional 
Chairman. Unless Provisional Chairman is chosen by election 
at the outset some one will be needed to conduct the proceedings 
during election of Provisional Chairman and this will present a 
difficulty. Suggestion that oldest member takes the Chair pro- 
visionally seems a very reasonable basis for such agreement but 
may it not be worth v/hilc suggesting to Nehru and Jinnah pos- 
sibly through Rau that previous arrangement on this point is neces- 
sary? 

3 I presume invitations to attend will actually be signed by 
Secretary of Constituent Assembly acting on your instructions 
This might meet Nehru to some extent. 

(xi) 

Office of the Constitutional Adviser, 

Council House, 

New Delhi, the 5th August 1946. 

After the Council of the All India Muslim League passed their 
resolution of the 29th July, Sir B N. Rau thought that it would be 
of advantage to find out what the Congress and the League felt 
regarding the arrangements for summoning the Constituent As- 
sembly in the first week of September 

2 I had already seen Pandit Nehru who had expressed the 
view that it would be a serious mistake to postpone the meeting 
of the Constituent Assembly- Nevertheless, Sir B. N. Rau thought 
that it would be of advantage if I ascertained the reaction of another 
prominent member of the Congress Working Committee. Accord- 
ingly, I went down to Bombay to sec Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel and, in 
the meanwhile. Sir B. N, Rau himself saw Mr Liaquat Ali Khan. 

3. Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel expressed the same view as Pandit 
Nehru did, but even in more emphatic terms. He said it would be 
disastrous if the Constituent Assembly did not meet as already 
arranged That, in his opinion, would be giving an additional fillip 
to the Muslim League. Ho appreciated that one of the fundamen- 
tal points in the Statement issued by the Cabinet Delegation and 
the Viceroy about the framework of the proposed constitution, name- 
ly the dividing into Sections, would be seriously affected by the 
absence of the League members who form the overwhelming majo- 
rity of Muslims in Sections B & C. Nevertheless, he maintained 
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that the Constituent Assembly must meet and decide how it should 
proceed with its work. 

4. In view of the fact that this view has been expressed inde- 
pendently both by Pandit Nehru and Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, we 
may take it that this represents the view of the large majority of 
Congressmen. 

5. In his conversation with Sir B. N- Rau, Mr. Liaqat Ali Khan 
said that the decision of the Muslim League meant that the League 
members would not attend the meeting of the Constituent Assembly. 
His solution to the problem was that there should be separate 
Constituent Assemblies framing constitutions for two separate 
States and for the two Assemblies to meet subsequently to decide 
on common arrangements for subjects of mutual interest, in other 
words, the original League proposals for Pakistan 

6. If the Constituent Assembly is to meet on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember, there is a great deal of work to be done; and. in the absence 
of instructions to the contrary, we a^ going ahead with the arrange- 
ments on that basis. 

Sd/. 

H.VJl. lengar 

G-E.B. AbeU, Esq . CIK. OBE.. ICS . 

P.S.V., 

Viceroy’s House, 

New Delhi. 

Copy to V. P. Menon, CSL. CIEL, for information. 

(xu) 

New Ddhi, 6th August 1&46. 

My dear Abell, 

Please refer to your endorsement No. 1970-S dated the 4th 
instant forwarding the Secretary of State’s telegram No- 14259 
dated the 3rd August relating to the procedure for the summoning 
of the Constituent Assembly. Since the Secretary of State’s tde- 
gram was received it has become dear that the League members 
will not attend the meeting of the Constituent Assembly. U would 
therefore appear that no useful purpose will be ser%'ed by H. K 
consulting Jinnah on this matter. The suggestion contained in 
H.E-’s telegram to the Secretary of State may therefore be dis- 
cussed by H. E. with Nehru alone at his next meeting. I would 
however draw attention in this connection to my letter of today 
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in which I have suggested that H- E. might pursue with Nehru the 
question of postponing the meeting of the Constituent Assembly 
pending further negotiations by the Congress with the League. 

2. If the Congress insist on the Assembly being summoned 
without further negotiations with the League, I think H. E. should 
state that the Assembly should be summoned under his instruc- 
tions by the Secretary of the Assembly, that he would not himself 
nominate anybody for the provisional chairmanship of the Assem- 
bly but that the Assembly, when it meets, can either elect its per- 
manent Chairman straightway or elect a provisional Chairman 
In the case of the latter, the procedure adopted in the French Con- 
stituent Assembly may be mentioned, namely, to elect the oldest 
member of the Assembly as the provisional Chairman 

Yours sincerely, 

V P Menon 

G.E B Abell, Esq , CIE, OBE 


(xiii) 

New Delhi, 6th August 1946. 

My dear George, 

In his d 0 . letter of the 5th August lengar has stated that in 
the absence of instructions to the contrary he is proceeding on the 
assumption that the Constituent Assembly will meet in the first 
week of September. In view of the fact that the Muslim League 
will not participate Jn this meeting it is necessary to consider 
whether it would be sound public policy for the Assembly to meet 
so early and whether we should not take up with the Congress the 
question of postponing the meeting for a time to enable the two 
main parties to consider the matter more fully in the light of al- 
tered circumstances, 

2- The Congress leaders themselves seem to appreciate that 
in the absence of the League members the proceedings, particular- 
ly in Sections B and C, will be unrealistic Their anxiety to meet 
in September appears to be dictated solely by their desire that a 
further scoring point should not be given to the League- If, how- 
ever, steps are taken in the meantime to assure the Congress that 
the intransigence of one party will not hold up all progress they 
may themselves be agreeable to some postponement. 

3. The latest offer to the Congress to submit proposals for 
the formation of an Interim Government does constitute the 
strongest possible demonstration of H.E.’s anxiety that the League 
resolution should not hold up all progress. In these circumstances 
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it would seem worth consideration for H.E. during his next taiw with 
the President of the Congress to suggest to him that a further effort 
should be made by the Congress to persuade the Muslim League 
to come into the Constituent Assembly on the basis of the Cabinet 
Delegation’s statement, 'WTiether such an effort will meet with 
success or not is open to some doubt, but it seems to me clear that 
it should be made, and everj’ effort made to persuade the Congress 
in that direction. In fact, I feel considerable uneasiness at the 
prospect of the Constituent Assembly meeting without some such 
effort on the part of the Congress. 

Yours sincerdy. 


G.E.B. Abell, Esq., CIE . QBE. 


V. P. Menon 


(xiv) 

The Vicero 5 ''s House. 

Kew DelhL 
7th August 1945 

My dear Menon, 

Thank you for your d o of the 6lh Augxist about the method 
of summoning the Constituent Assembly. I understood from you 
that you thought the notices ought to be signed by me. You now 
suggest that they should be signed by the Secretary of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly under the Viceroy's instructions. Are you sure 
th'is is a suitable alternative? The Secretary of the Constituent 
Assembly will be a servant of the Assembly and though, before 
the Assembly meets, ho is inevitably under the control of the 
Viceroy I rather doubt whether it would be suitable for him to send 
out the imitations by order of the Viceroy. If however you have 
come to the conclusion that this is the best course, would you please 
let me know the reasons for H.E.’s information, and also suggest a 
draft of the notice? 

Yours sincerely, 
G.E3. AbeU 

V. P. Menon, CSI, CIE. 


(xv) 

New Delhi, 9th August 1946- 

My dear Abell, 

Please refer to your letter No, 592/79 dated the 7th August 
about the method of summoning the Constituent Assembly. My 
own original idea was that the invitations should be signed by you 
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on behalf of H.E. You will however notice that the Secretary of 
State has suggested that the invitations could be signed by the 
Secretary of the Constituent Assembly acting on H.E.’s instruc- 
tions and that he has put this suggestion forward as a step by which 
we might meet Nehru to some extent. Until the first meeting of 
the Constituent Assembly, at least, the Constitutional Adviser and 
his Secretariat must remain responsible to H.E. the Viceroy and 
must be considered to be subordinate to him. On this argument 
I thought there would be no objection to our accepting the Secre- 
tary of State’s suggestion in this matter 

I enclose a draft invitation to members of the Constituent 
Assembly. I have shown the papers and this draft to Sir George 
Spence who agrees 

Yours sincerely, 

V. P. Menon 

G.E B Abell, Esq, CIE , OBE 


Draft Invitation 

In pursuance of paragraph 21 of the Statement made by the 
Cabinet Delegation and His Excellency the Viceroy on the I6th 
May 1946, the Provincial Legislative Assemblies have elected their 
representatives to the Constituent Assembly I am now, under 
H.E.’s instructions, to request you as a member of the Constituent 

Assembly to attend its first meeting which will be held at 

a.m, on — September 1946 at the Constituent Assem- 

bly Chamber in the Council House, New Delhi 

(xvi) 

nie Viceroy's House, 

New Delhi 
lOth August 1946 


My dear Menon, 

Thank you for your letter of the 9th August about the method 
of summoning the Constituent Assembly. H.E agrees to the draft 
invitation and agrees that it should issued by the Secretary of the 
Constituent Assembly. 

2. I take it that Sir B. N. Rau also accepts this draft; if he 
has any comments please let me know, and if necessary I will put 
them to H.E. 
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3. There is of course no question of issuing the invitations 
at present. I discussed this with Sir B. N. Rau yesterday, and he 
entirely agrees that we must postpone action for the time being. 

Yours sincerely, 

G.EB. Abell 

V. P. Menon, CSI, CIE.’ 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE EXPERTS COMMITTEE DRAFTED 
AT ITS MEETINGS HELD ON 20. 21 AND 22 JULY 19462 
Election o/ Cliairman. 

1 Tempornry Chairman A temporary Chairman for the opening 
meeting should be settled by agreement and, as soon as the Assem* 
bly meets, he should bo proposed and seconded and accepted by ac- 
clamation 


2. Permanent Chairman. The following Resolution should be 
moved in relation to the election of the permanent Chairman as soon 
as the temporary Chairman takes his seat — 

The Assembly hereby resolves that the Chairman be elect- 
ed in the following marmcr* — 

la) Any member may be nominated as a candidate by being 
proposed by one of the members in writing and seconded 
by another member. 

(b) The Temporary Chairman shall fix the time for receipt of 
nominations. If only one member is nominated, he shall 
be declared elected and shall imediately proceed to occupy 
the chair. 

(c) If there is more than one nomination, tlie Temporarj' Chair- 
man shall fix the time of election. Each member shall have 
one vote and the voting shall be by poll- ff there are only 
two candidates, the candidate securing the larger number 
of votes shall be declared elected. If there are more than 
two candidates, and one of them gets a majority of i-otcs 
polled, he shall be declared elected- If there is no such 
person, the candidate getting the least number of votes shall 
be eliminated and the voting shall take place among the 


Documents nos 22 (i) to 22 (x\l) are from the papers of late Mr. V. P. 

2. *1116 following were ta members of the Experts Committee appointed by 
_ audit Jawahaila] Nehru as tie readent of the Congress on July 11, 1946: N. 
lasA^’amy^ Aij-angaT, K. M. J'jnshi, K. T. Shah, K. Sanlhanam, D. R GadgiJ. 
H. Kabir, and Asaf AIL 
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remaining candidates. This process shall be repeated un- 
til one o£ the candidates gets a majority of the votes or 
only two candidates arc left m which case the person get- 
ting the larger number of votes shall be declared elected. 
The Acting Chairman is authorised to take all steps neces- 
sary <0 carry this resolution into effect 
Procedure Committee. 

3 After the Chairman has been elected the following resolution 
should bo moved — 

(1) This Assembly resolves to appoint a Committee of 15 mem- 
bers to report within 3 days on the following matters’ — 

fa) Rules of Procedure of the Assembly, Sections and Commit- 
tees; 

(b) Powers of the Chairman; 

(c) Organisation of the work of the Assembly including the ap- 
pointment and powers of office bearers—other than Chair- 
man; 

(d) Procedure for the declaration and llllmg up of vacancies In 
the Assembly; and 

(c) Other incidental matters 

(2) The Chairman shall bo an cx-ofllcio member and Chairman 

of the 

(3) The Chairman is authorised to call for nominations and if 
more persons than 15 arc nominated, to arrange for the 
election of the Committees by the principle of the single 
transferable vote 

Advisory Committee on FundamcntalRiShts, Protection of Minorities 
and Administration of Tribal and Excluded Areas. 

4. The Advisory Committee for fundamental rights, protection of 
minorities and administration of tribal and excluded areas is to con- 
sist of 45 persons, including members and non-members It should 
be divided into throe sections, one section each to report on (1) fun- 
damental rights, (2) protection of minorities and (3) administration 
of tribal and excluded areas. The whole Committee will consider 
all the reports and present a consolidated report to the Assembly. 
The Committee will be asked to complete its work in 2 months. 

Dccloration of objective. 

5. The following resolution outlining the main objectives of the 
Constituent Assembly should be moved after the appointment of 
the Advisory Committee on Fundamental Rights: — 
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Declaration 

This Constituent Assembly declares its firm and solemn resolve 
to proclaim India as an independent sovereign Republic, and to draw 
up for her future governance a constitution wherein 

the territories that now comprise British India, the territories 
that now form the Indian States, and such other territories and 
parts of India as are outside British India and the States, — and are 
willing to be constituted into the Independent Sovereign India — 
shall be a Union of them all; and the said territories, either with 
their present boundaries or with such others as may be determined 
by the Constituent Assembly, and thereafter, according to the law 
of the constitution, shall possess and retain the status of autono- 
mous units, together with residuary powers, and exercise the func- 
tions and powers of government and administration, save and except 
those that are assigned to and vested in the Union, and save and 
except such powers and functions as are inherent in the Union by 
virtue of the sovereignty of the Union; and wherein 

all power and authority of the Sovereign Independent India, 
its constituent parts, and organs of Government are derived from 
the people; and wherein 

shall be guaranteed to all the people of India by law, and 
secured to them by declared social objectives and purposes, econo- 
mic organisation and administrative machinery 
(a) justice, social, economic and political, 
tb) equality of status, of opportunity, and before the law, 

(c) freedom of thought, belief, vocation, association and action 
subject to law and public morality; and wherein 
adequate safeguards shall be provided for minorities, baclro’ard 
areas and classes; and whereby 

shall be maintained the integrity of the territorj' of the Re- 
public and its sovereign rights on land, sea and air according to 
justice and the law of civilised nations; and 

this ancient land attain its rightful and honoured place in the 
world and make its full and willing contribution to the promotion 
of world peace and the welfare of mankind. 

Functions of the Union Legislature. 

6. The following resolution relating to the subjects falling with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Union Legislature should be moved with 
a view to enable the delimitation of the functions of the Provin- 
cial Governments. 
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Whereas; 

In paragraph 15(1) of the Cabinet Delegation’s Statement of 
May 16th, the subjects assigned to the Union Centre are compendious- 
ly indicated under four broad categories, and it is necessary for the 
purpose of eliminating possibilities of overlapping and conflict 
between the provisions in the constitution relating to the Union 
and the Provinces that lists of matters covered by each of the four 
categories and matters incidental thereto should be drawn up be- 
fore the framing of the provincial constitutions is taken up for 
consideration, And whereas; 

It IS necessary to indicate the matters which are inherent in 
the powers of the Union or are incidental to their implementation, 
And whereas. 

It may by general agreement be considered necessary or de- 
sirable that certain subjects other than those referred to m the 
preceding paragraphs should be assigned to the Union, 

This Assembly resolves that a committee consisting of fifteen 
(15) members be appointed for the purpose of preparing lists of 
subjects and matters referred to in the foregoing paragraphs, and 
that the committee do report to this Assembly within two weeks. 
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2-1 

ELECTION OF TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN* 

Xhe_lirst'-iireclmg--of^nc' Constituent Assembly of India took 
place in Constitution Hall, Nc%v Delhi, on Monday, the 9th December 
1946, at Eleven of the clo ck. ^ 

Acharya J. B. Kripalani (United Provinces; General): in re- 
questing D r. Sachchid anan da Sinha to lake the Chair as temporary 
Chairman, saidl^ ' 

“Friends, at this auspicious occasion of historical importance I 
invite, on your behalf. Dr. Sachchidananda Smha to be the tempo- 
rarj’ Chairman of this Assembly. Dr, Smha needs no introduction. 
Y’ou all know him. He is not only the oldest among us but also the 
oldest parliamentarian in India, having serv-ed, as you know, as a 
member of the Imperial Legislative Council from 1910 to 1920. He 
entered the Central Legislative Assembly in 1921 not only as one of 
its members, but its Deputy President also. He was then entrusted 
with the portfolio of an Executive Councillor and Finance Member 
of the Government of Bihar and Orissa- So far as 1 remember Dr. 
Sinha w’as the first Indian who was ever appointed as a Finance 
Member of a Province. He has a particular taste for education having 
been Vice-Chancellor of the Patna University for eight years. Over 
and above all this. Dr. Sinha is the oldest Congressman among us. 
Up till 1920 he was a member of the Congress, being at one time its 
Secretary. 

“After the year 1920 when \vc started on a new way to ^ain 
freedom he parted company with us. He, however, never w’holly left 
us. He has always been helping us. He never joined any other or- 
ganization and his sj-mpathies were ever with us. Such a person is 
entitled to be the temporary Chairman of this Assembly. His work 
is brief but it is all the same most important. It is inaugurating the 
proceedings of this House. As we begin every work with Divine 
blessings we request Dr. Sinha to invoke these blessings so that our 
work may proceed smoothly. Now, I once more, on your behalf, 
call upon Dr. Sinha to take the Ch^.” 

1 Conitiluent Assembly Deb, »•. I. (9-121SH6), p. 1. 

2* English translation of Hn tsiani speeA. Ibid., p. 1. 
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Acharya J. B. Krlpalani then conducted Dr, Sachchidananda 
Sinha to the Chair, which he then occupied amidst acclamation. 


25 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS BY THE CHAIRMAN, DR. S. SINHA* 

Hon’blc Members of the first Indian Constituent Assembly, 
I am deeply beholden to you for your having agreed to accept 
mo as the first President of your Constituent Assembly, which will 
enable me to assist you in transacting the preliminary business 
before the House — such as the election of a permanent President, 
the framing of the Rules of Business, the appointment of variou-s 
Committees, and settling the question of giving publicity to, or 
keeping confidential, your proceedings which will ultimately lead 
you to crown your labours by formulating a suitable and stable 
constitution for an Independent India In expressing my sense of 
appreciation of your great kindness, 1 cannot conceal from my- 
self that I fool, comparing small things with great, that I am, on 
the present occasion m the position In which Lord Palmerston found 
himself when Queen Victoria offered him the highest Order of 
Chivalry, namely, the Knighthood of the Garter. In accepting the 
Queen's offer, Lord Palmerston wrote to a friend as follows:— 

“I have gratefully accepted Her Majesty’s gracious offer as, 
thank God, there Is no question of any damned merit about the 
honour conferred on me ” 

I say I find myself more or less in the same position, for you 
have agreed to accept me as your President on the sole ground that 
I am, in age, the seniormost member of this Assembly. Whatever 
the ground, however, on which you have chosen to have me as your 
first President, I am nonetheless profoundly grateful to you. I have 
had, in my fairly long life, several honours conferred on me in re- 
cognition of my services as a humble worker in public interest, but 
I assure you that I regard your mark of favour as a signal honour, 
which I shall cherish throughout the rest of my life. 

On this historic and memorable occasion, you will not grudge, 
I am sure, if I venture to address to you some observations on cer- 
tain aspects of what is called a Constituent Assembly. This political 
method of devising a Constitution for a country has not been known 
to our fellow-subjects in Britain, for the simple reason, that under 
the British Constitution, there is no such thing as a constituent law, 
i. Ibid, pp. 2-7. 
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It being a cherished privilege of the British Parliament, as the 
sole sovereign authority, to make and unmake all laws, including 
the constitutional law of the country’. As such, we have to look to 
countries other than Britain to be able to form a correct estimate 
of the position of a Constituent Assembly. In Europe, the oldest 
Republic, that of Switzerland, has not had a Constituent Law, in 
the ordinarj* sense of that term, for it came into existence, on a 
much smaller scale than it now exists, due to historic causes and 
accidents, several centuries back. Nevertheless, the present con- 
stitutional sj'stem of Switzerland has several notable and instruc- 
tive features, which have strongly been recommended bv qualided 
authorities to Indian constitution-makers, and I have no doubt that 
this great Assembly will study carefully the Swiss Constitution, and 
trj' to utilise it to the best advantage in the interest of prenaring 
a suitable constitution for a free and independent India. 

The onlj’ other State in Europe, to the constitution of which we 
could turn with some advantage, is that of France, the first Con- 
stitutent Assembly of which (called “The French National As- 
sembly'*) was convoked In 1789, after the French Revolution had 
succeeded in over-throwing the French monarch. But the French 
Republican sj'stem of Government had been changed since then, 
from lime to time, and is even now, more or less, in the melting pot. 
Though, therefore, you may not be able to derive as much ad\’antage 
from a study of the French system of constituent law as that of the 
Swiss, that is no reason whj* you should not seek to derive what 
advantage you can in the preparation of the task before you, by a 
study of it. 

As a matter of fact, the French constitution-makers who met 
in 1789 at the first Constitutent Assembly of their country, vi-eie 
themselves largely influenced by the work done but a couple of 
years earlier in 1787, by the historic Constitutional Convention held 
at Philadelphia by American constitution-makers, for their country’. 
Hai’ing thrown off their allegience to the British King in Parlia- 
ment, they met and drew up what had been regarded, and justly so, 
as the soundest, and most practical and workable republican consti- 
tution in existence. It is this great constitution, w’hich had been 
naturally taken as the model for all subsequent constitutions not 
only of France, but also of the self-governing Dominions of the 
British Commonwealth, like Canada, Australia, and South Africa; 
and I have no doubt that you will also, in the nature of thinp, pay 
in the course of your work, greater attention to the proiisions of 
the American Constitution than to those of any other. 
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I have referred above to the self-governing constitutions of the 
great Dominions of the British Commonwealth being based on, to 
a large extent, if not actually derived from, the American constitu- 
tional system. The first to benefit by the American system was 
Canada, the historic Convention of which country, for drawing up a 
self-governing constitution, met in 1864, at Quebec. This Conven- 
tion drew up the Canadian Constitution, which was subsequently 
embodied in what is still on the Statute Book as the British North 
American Act, passed by the British Parliament in 1867. You may 
be interested to hear that the Quebec Convention consisted of only 
33 delegates from all the provinces of Canada, and that Convention 
of 33 representatives issued as many as 74 resolutions, v/hich were 
afterwards duly incorporated in toto in the British North American 
Act, under the provisions of which the first self-governing Dominion 
of the British Commonwealth of Canada, came into existence, in 
1867. The British Parliament accepted the Canadian Convention’s 
scheme in its entirety, except for making only one drafting amend- 
ment. 1 hope and pray, Hon’ble members, that your labours may be 
crowned with a similar success. 

The American constitutional system was more or less adopted 
in the schemes prepared for framing the Constitutions of Australia 
and South Africa, which shows that the results achieved by the 
American Convention, held at Philadelphia in 1787, had been accept- 
ed by the v/orld as a model for framing independent federal consti- 
tutions for various countries. It is for these reasons that I have felt 
justified in inviting your attention to the American system of con- 
stituent and constitutional law as one which should be carefully 
studied by you — not necessarily for wholesale adoption, but for the 
judicious adaptation of its provisions to the necessities and require- 
ments of your own country, with such modifications as may be 
necessary or essential owing to the peculiar conditions of our social, 
economic and political life, 1 have done so as according to Munro — a 
standard authority on the subject — the American Constitution is 
based on “a series of agreements as well as a series of compromises”, 
I may venture to add, as a result of my long experience of public 
life for now nearly half a century, that reasonable agreements and 
judicious compromises are nowhere more called for than in fram- 
ing a constitution for a country like India. 

In commending to you for your careful consideration and ac- 
ceptance, with reasonable agreements and judicious compromises, 
the fundamental principles of the American system, I cannot do 
better than quote the striking observations on the subject of the 
greatest British authority, namdy Viscount Bryce, who in his monu- 
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mental work, called ‘The American Commonwealth’', wTiles as 
follows, pulling in a verj* few lines the substance of the fundamental 
principles ot Ihe American Constitution; 

“Its central or national government is not a mere league, for it 
does not wholly depend on the component communities which we 
the States. It is itself a Commonwealth, as v.’ell as a union of com- 
mon-woallhs because it claims duwtly the obedience of every citizen, 
and acts immediately upon him through its courts and executive 
ofEcers. Still less are the minor communities, the States, mere sub- 
divisions of the Union, mere creatures of the National Government 
like the counties of England, or the Departments of France. They 
have over their citizens an authority which is their own, and not 
delegated by the Central Government''. 

It may be possible that m some such scheme, skilfully adapted 
to our own requirements, a satisfactory solution may be found for 
a constitution for an Independent India, which may satisfy the 
reasonable expectations and legitimate aspirations of almost ^ the 
leading political parlies in the country. Having quoted the greatest 
British authority on the great inherent roenls of the American Con- 
stitulion, you will, I hope, bear with me a fairly long quotation from 
the greatest American Jurist, Joseph Story. In concluding his cele- 
brated book, called “Commentaries on the Constitution of the 
United States”, he made certain striking and ir^pirtog observations 
which I present to you as worthy of your attention. Said Story; 

“Let the American youth never forget, that they possess (in their 
constitution) a noble inheritance, brought by the toils and sufferings, 
and blood of their ancestors; and capable, if wisely impro\*ed, and 
faithfully guarded, of transmitting to their latest posterity all the 
substantial blessings of life, the peaceful enjoj-ment of lib^ty, pro- 
perty, religion, and independence- The structure has been erected 
bj' architects of consummate skill and fidelity; its foundations are 
solid; its compartments areheautilul, as well as useful; its arrange- 
ments are full of wisdom and order; and its defences are impregna- 
ble from without. It has been reared for immortality, if the work of 
man may justly aspire to sutdi a title. It may, nevertheless, perish 
in an hour by the folly, or corruption, or negligence, of its only 
keepers, THE PEOPLE. Republics are created — these ere ihe trords 
which I commend to you jor your cousiderolion — by the ■rirtue, pub- 
lic spirit, and intelligence of the citizens. They fall, when the wise 
are banished from the public councils, because they dare to be 
honest, and the profligates are rewarded, because they flatter the 
people, in order to betray them”. 
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To quote yet one more loading authority on the almost ideal 
Constitution of America, James (at one time Solicitor-General of 
the United States) says in his highly instructive book, called “The 
Constitution of the United States — ^Yesterday, Today and To- 
morro\v”:~ 

"Constitutions, as a governmental panacea, have come and gone; 
but it can be said of the American Constitution, paraphrasing the 
noble tribute of Dr. Johnson to the immortal fame of Shakespeare, 
that the stream of time which has washed away the dissoluble fabric 
of many other paper constitutions, has left almost untouched its 
adamantine strength. Excepting the first ten amendments, which 
were virtually a port of the original charter, only nine others have 
been adopted in more than one hundred and thirty years. What 
other form of government has better stood the test of time?” 

Hon'blc Members, my prayer is that the Constitution that you 
are going to plan may similarly be rated for ‘immortality', if the 
work of man may justly aspire to such a title, and it may be a struc- 
ture of 'adamantine strength*, which will outlast and overcome all 
present and future destructive forces. 

Having invited your attention to some aspects of the question 
of constitution-making in Europe and America, I may now profitably 
turn to some aspects of the question In our own country. The first 
definite reference to a Constituent Assembly (though not under 
those words or under that particular name) I have found in a state- 
ment of Mahatma Gandhi, made so far back as 1&22. Mahatmaji 
wrote: 

“Swaraj will not be a free gift of the British Parliament. It will 
be a declaration of India's full self-expression, expressed through an 
act of Porlinment. But it will bo merely a courteous ratification of 
the declared wish of the people of India. The ratification will be a 
treaty to which Britain will be a party. The British Parliament, when 
Ibe settlement comes, will ratify the wUhes of the people of India 
as expressed through the freely chosen representatives.” 

The demand made by ilfahatma Gandhi for a Constituent 
Assembly, composed of the "freely chosen representatives” of the 
people of India, was afTirmed, from time to time, by various public 
bodies and political leaders; but it was not till May 1934. that the 
Swaraj Party, which was then formed at Ranchi (in Bihar), for- 
mulated a scheme in which the following resolution was included: 

‘‘This Conference claims for India the right of self-determina- 
tion, and tlie only method of applying that principle is to convene a 
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Constituent Assembly representative of all sections of the Indian 
people, to frame an acceptable constitution," 

The policy embodied in this resolution was approved b}' the 
All-India Congress Committee, which met at Patna — the capital of 
Bihar — a few days later, in May, 1934; and it was thus that the 
scheme of a Constituent Assembly for framing the Indian Consti- 
tution was ofiicially adopted by the Indian National Congress. 

The above resolution was confirmed at the session of the Con- 
gress held at Faizpur in December 1936. The confirming resolution 
declared: 

“The Congress stands for a genuine democratic State in India 
where political power has been transferred to the people, as a whole, 
and the Government is under their effective control. Such a State 
can only come into existence through a Constituent Assembly 
having the power to determine finally the constitution of the 
country”. 

In November, 1939, the Congress Working Committee adopted 
a resolution which declared: 

"Recoginlion of India’s independence and the right of her people 
to frame their constitution through a Constituent Assembly is essen- 
tial." 

I may add that in the resolutions from which I have quoted 
above (those adopted at the Congress Working Committee of Novem- 
ber 1939, and at the Faizpur session of the Congress of 1936) it was 
declared that the Constituent Assembly should be elected on the basis 
of adult suffrage. Since the Congress gave a lead on the subject in 
1934, the idea of a Constituent Assembly had come to prevail largely 
as an article of faith in almost all the politically-minded classes in 
the country. 

But until the adoption of the resolution on Pakistan, in March 
1940, by the Muslim League, that political organization had not 
favoured the idea of a Constituent Assembly as a proper and suita- 
ble method for framing a constitution for this country. After the 
adoption of that resolution, however, the attitude of the Muslim 
League seems to have undergone a change in favour of the idea of 
a Constituent Assembly, one for the areas claimed by the League 
for a separate Muslim State, and the other for the rest of India. Thus 
it may be stated that the idea of a Constituent Assembly, as the only 
direct means for the framing of a constitution in this country, came 
to be entertained and accepted by the two major political parties in, 
1940, with this difference that while the Congress desired one Con- 
stituent Assembly for India as a whole, the Muslim League wanted 
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two Constituent Assemblies, in accordance with its demand for two 
separate states in the country. Anyway, whether one or two, the 
idea of a Constituent Assembly being the proper method for the 
framing of a constitution had clearly dawned by that time on public 
consciousness in the country, and it was with reference to that great 
mental upheaval that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru declared that “it 
means a nation on the move, fashioning for itself a new Government 
of its own making, through their elected representatives”. 

It remains to add that the conception of a Constituent Assembly 
as the most appropriate method for framing the constitution of 
India had also found favour with Ihe members of the Sapru Com- 
mittee in the report of which, issued last year (1945), is formulat- 
ed a definite scheme for the composition of a Constituent Assembly. 
We are meeting, however, in this Assembly today, under the scheme 
propounded by the British Cabinet Mission, which, though differ- 
ing from the suggestions made on the subject by the Congress, the 
League, and other political organizations, had devised a scheme 
which, though not by all, had been accepted by many political 
parties, and also by large sections of the politically-minded classes 
in the country, but also by those not belonging to any political 
party, as one well worth giving a trial, with a view to end the 
political deadlock, which had obtained for now many years past, 
and frustrated our aims and aspirations. I have no desire to go 
further into the merits of the British Cabinet Mission’s scheme as 
that might lead me to trespass on controversial ground, which I 
have no desire to traverse on the present occasion. I am aware that 
some parts of the scheme, propounded by the British Cabinet Mis- 
sion, have been the subject of acute controversies between some 
of the political parties amongst us, and I do not want, therefor^ 
to rush in where even political angels might well fear to tread. 

Hon’hle Members, I fear I have trespassed long on your patience, 
and should now bring my remarks to a close. My only justification 
for having detained you so long is the uniqueness of this great and 
memorable occasion in the history of India, the enthusiasm with 
(which this Constitutent' Assembly had been welcomed by large 
classes of people in this country, the keen interest which matters 
relating to it had evoked amongst various communities and the pros- 
pect which it holds out for the final settlement of the problem of all 
problems, and the issue of all issues, namely the political indepen- 
dence of India, and her economic freedom. I wish your labours 
success, and invoke Divine blessings that your proceedings may be 
marked not only by good sense, public spirit, and genuine patriotism, 
but also by wisdom, toleration, justice, and fairness to all; and 
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above all with a vision which may restore India to her pristine 
glorj’, and give her a place of honour and equality amongst the 
nations of the world. Let us not forget to justify the pride of the 
great Indian poet, Iqbal, and his faith in the immortality of the des* 
tiny of our great, historic and ancient countTy, when he summed 
up in these beautiful lines; 

yunnn-o-.’lfisr-o-Roma sab mit gaya jalian sc, 

Baqi nbhi tab hai nam-o-nishan hemara, 

Kuch bat hai he hasfi 7nit*fi nakin hcvuiri, 

Sedior. raho hai dushman dciir-c-rcman hamara. 

It means; “Greece. Egypt, and Rome, have all disappeared from 
the surface of the Earth; but the name and fame of India, our coimtiy, 
has surN-ived the ravages of Time and the catacl 5 *sms of ages. Surely, 
surely, there is an eternal clement in us which had frustrated all 
attempts at our obliteration. In spite of the fact that the hea^ns 
themselves had rolled and revolv<^ for centuries, and centuries, in 
a spirit of hostility and enmity towards us *’ I particularly ask you 
to bring to your task a broad and catholic vision, for as the Bible 
justly teaches: 

*^\Tiere there is no \dsion the people perish.” (Applau-se.) 


APPOINTMENT OF THE COMMUTES ON 
RULES OF PROCEDURE’ 

Acharya J. B. Kripalani (United Pro\'inces; General): Sir, we 
have assembled here, having no Rules of Procedure. Therefore it 
was that Pandit Ja^^ahar Lai Nehru moved his fi rst resolution so 
that till we are able to make our rules, me rules iaarTp^ly~ur the’ 
conduct of business in the Central Assembly may be applied in any 
resolution that we might discuss here before we have made our rules. 
These rules require verj* careful consideration. For that purpose 
I propose that a Committee be appointed. I therefore beg leave to 
move the following resolution: 

“The Assembly resolves — 

(1) to appoint a committee consisting of a Chairman and 15 
others members to report on the following matters: 

(a) Rules cf Procediue of the Assembly.” — 

You will find in the e "py have got the words “Sections and 
Committees”. Sections and Committees are part of this Assembly, 


1, Ibid, pp. 21'30. 
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and the words therefore appear to me to be superfluous. I have 
therefore taken them off. So — 

(a) Rules of Procedure of the Assembly; 

(b) Powers of the Chairman; 

(c) Organisation of the work of the Assembly, including 
the appointment and powers of Office-bearers other 
than the Chairman; and 

(d) Procedure for the declaration and filling of vacancies 
in the Assembly; 

(2) that the chairman shall be the Chairman of the Committee; 

(3) that the Members of the Committee be elected in the man- 
ner prescribed In the Schedule; and 

(4) that, pending the decision of the Assembly in that behalf, 

the Chairman shall — 

Ca) fix the allowances of the Members of the Assembly; 

(b) in the case of the servants of the Government of India 
or any Provincial Government whose services are 
placed at the disposal of the Assembly, fix their salaries 
and allowances in consultation with the Governments 
concerned; and 

(c) fix the salaries and allowances of all other persons re- 
cruited directly for the business of the Assembly. 

saiEDUlE 

1 . The Members of the Committee shall be elected according 
to the principle of proportional representation by means of the 
single transferable vote. The election shall be conducted as nearly 
os possible in accordance with the regulations in force in this be- 
half in the Central Legislative Assembly. 

2. The Chairman shall fix and announce a date and time for 
the holding of the election (if necessary) of the Members of the 
Committee. 

3. Notice may be given by any member desirous of proposing 
a member or members for election to the Committee Notice shall 
bo given in writing addressed to the Secretary and signed by the 
Member giving notice and shall be left at the Notice Office before 
12 NOON on a day to be fixed by the Chairman. The member 
giving notice must satisfy himself that the Members he proposes are 
willing to serve if elected. 

After this I have added another paragraph. It runs as follows 
(it is not given in the paper you have got but it may be added); 
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If within the time appointed by the Chairman any candidate 
proposed desires to withdraw his name, he shall be free to do (so). 

4. If the number of candidates so nominated is less than 
the number of vacancies to bo filled, the Chairman will appoint 
a further period within which the notice aforesaid may be given 
and may thereafter appoint additional further periods until the 
number of candidates is not less than the number of vacancies to 
be filled. 

5. If the total number of candidates nominated is equal to 
the number of vacancies to be filled, the Chairman shall declare 
all the candidates to be duly elected. 

6. If the total number of candidates nominated exceeds the 
number of vacancies, an election shall be held in the manner pres- 
cribed in rule 1. 

7. For the purpose of these rules, a member shall not be 
deemed to have been duly nominated or bo entitled to vote if he 
and his proposer have not signed the Assembly Register as members 
of the Assembly. 

• • • 

Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerjee (Bengal; General): Is it the 
intention of the Mover that (he Rules should also apply to Sections? 
In my opinion ‘Section’ should be specifically mentioned here be- 
cause you know there are difficulties with particular Sections. 

Dr. Syama Prasad Mookherjee (Bengal: General): I also sup- 
port the proposal made by Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerjee. I think 
it will be safer to accept it. If it is the intention of the Mover that 
the Rules Committee will abo frame rules for Sections and Com- 
mittees it b desirable to include Sections and Committees specifically 
in the Resolution; so that it may read like thb “Rules of Procedure 
of the Assembly, including Sections and Committees.”' 

*1116 Chairman (Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha): Dr. Syama Prasad 
Mookherjee is making a suggestion to j-ou that you may kindly 
accept hb proposal to include or add one word there. 

Acharya J. B. Kripalani: I think that the Rules of Procedure 
of Assembly, Sir, include the rules for Sections and Committees 
and I do not see why thb superfluous addition be made in the 
draft as I have presented before the House. 

Dr. Syama Prasad Mookhajee: May I just explain. Sir, that 
it b very necessary that the words ‘including Sections and Com- 
mittees* should be menlioned here? "When the Sectional Assem- 
blies will meet each may frame its own Rules of Procedure. The 
question may then arise whether the Constituent Assembly as such 
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had the authority to frame Hules of Procedure for the Sections 
at all. Reference has then to be made to the Resolution which 
gave authority to the Rules Committee to frame rules and then 
the only mention which will be found will be that this Committee 
was appointed to frame Rules of Procedure of the Assembly. It 
will then he a question of interpretation whether the Rules Com- 
mittee was at all entitled to frame rules for the Sections. If your 
intention is that this Rules Committee will also frame rules for the 
Sections, why not say specifically ^including Sections and Com- 
mittees', so that there may not be any ambiguity or doubt what, 
soever when Sections start doing their work? 

The Hon’ble Shri Purushottamdas Tandem (United Provinces- 
General); I support the amendment of Dr. Mookherjee 

The Chairman (Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha): Have you any 
obiection to substituting or adding that word ‘including’ there to 
make, ns they contend, the sense clearer still? 

Acharya J. B. Kripalanl: I think if there are additional rules 
necessary for the Sections, it will be laid down that the Sections 
will not make any rules inconsistent with the rules of the whole 
Assembly. My submission, Sir. is that this Rules Committee will 
make general rules of a very broad nature and these will apply 
to Sections and Committees If any Committee or if any Section 
wants any additional rules, they shall be made by it subject to 
this that such rules shall not be inconsistent with the general rules 
that this Committee has made. Therefore. I would like this section 
Of the Resolution to stand as it is 

Sardar Harnam Singh (Punjab: Sikh); Mr. Chairman, I have 
got two points to put before this House regarding the Resolution 
proposed by Acharya Kripalani. One relates to para. 1(a) of the 
resolution. I agree with Dr. Syama Prasad Mookherjee that instead 
of the words in para. 1(a) of the resolution, "Rules of Procedure of 
the Assembly” it should be “Rules of Procedure of the Assembly, 
its Sections and Committees”. That is my first proposal. The Cabinet 
Mission in their elucidations always referred to the Sections as Sec- 
tions of the Constituent Assembly. Therefore, my proposal is that 
para. 1(a) of the rule must be read as “Rules of Procedure of the 
Assembly, its Sections and Committees”. 

Now there is another matter. Acharya Kripalani, in moving the 
Resolution stated that the words, "Sections and Committe^’i^^-iVCTe 
superfluous and therefore he was for deleting 
posed Rules of Procedure for the Assembly, it is the^or/mn^- 
stood that the Rules of Sections and Committees are incl^dv% ^e 
of the Committees that you will be setting up in this preliminary^'' 
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session is the Advisory* Committee for certain purposes outlined in 
paragraph 20 of the Cabinet Mission's proposals. The Cabinet 
Mission have clearly stated that the Ad\isory Committee must 
have full representation of the minorities. Now, when the Rules 
of Procedure for that Committee are to be framed by a Committee 
which is to be elected by this House, according to paragraph 1 of 
the Schedule, I fear that minorities will not have any say in the 
Rules which are to regulate the procedure of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. Therefore, my second proposal is that para. 1 of the Sche- 
dule, must read “Ten of the members of the Committee shall be 
elected according to the principle of proportional representation by 
means of the single transferable vote” and t wish to add a second 
para. That second para would be. “The remaining five shall be 
nominated by the Chairman of the Assembly so as to give adeqtiatc 
representation on the Committee to important minorities.” Other- 
wise. I fear the work of the Ad\*isory Committee might be regulated 
in such a way as may go to the detriment of some important sec- 
tions of this House, namely, the minorities. These are my two pro- 
posals and T submit that clause (1) may be amended as suggested 
and an additional para may be added to the Schedule as para 2 
and instead of seven paragraphs m the Schedule, wc may have 
eight. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi (Bombay: General): Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
support the amendment moved by Mr. Suresh Chandra Banerjee 
and supported by Dr. Sj’ama Prasad Mookherjee;. The Business 
of this Assembly, to borrow the phraseology of the House of Com- 
mons, would naturally include the business of its Sections and 
Committees. Therefore, If the words stood as they are, ‘“Rules 
of Procedure of the Assembly,” there would be strictly no need to 
mention Sections and Committees. There is no doubt about that. 
But at the same time, we have not yet a clarification of the State 
Paper about this matter and it would be extremely unwise, I submit. 
Sir, to omit the words “Sections and Committees" because that 
would show that this Constituent Assembly is not a self-determining 
and self-governing institution whidi we insist it is. We may lay 
ourselves open to the argument that any part or any section of it 
or any Committee of it can function independently or frame its 
own rules. Acharya Kripalani himself mentioned that if we left 
the thing as it is, rules could be made, wherebj' we can lay down 
that the Sections and Committees will not have the power to make 
rules which are eontrarj* to or inconsistent with the ndes made 
by this Committee. Tliat argument itself shows that it is com- 
petent for this Procedure Committee to regulate to some extent 
the procedure of the Sections and Committees. In view of the dis- 
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cussion which has already taken place here, it is much better that 
the words “Sections and Committee^’ diould stand rather than their 
absence lead to further discussion on the interpretation of our 
Resolution. I envisage a point of order. Suppose this Procedure 
Committee starts considering questions about Sections or even in- 
corporating a rule, as Acharya Kripalani desired, a point of order is 
sure to be raised whether the word “Assembly” includes ‘Sections and 
Committees’. At that time, it would be the Chairman of the Procedure 
Committee, who will have to give the ruling. It is better that that 
point should not be left merely to the decision of the Chairman of 
the Procedure Committee, who may be the permanent Chairman. 
It should be laid down definitely by this House that the Constituent 
Assembly is one and indivisible, that the Sections as already pointed 
out are Sections of the Assembly, and that they do not form inde- 
pendent bodies which can provide for procedure inconsistently 
with the rules of the Constituent Assembly. I therefore submit 
that it Is necessary, particularly now as the question has been 
raised on the floor of this House, that the scope and extent of this 
resolution should be made clear by adding the words “Rules of 
Procedure of the Assembly including its Sections and Committees". 

The Hon’ble Srijut Basanta Kumar Das (Assam: General): 
Mr. Chairman, Sir, much of what I was going to say has been anti- 
cipated by Mr. Munshi. I would like to raise at this stage a point 
of order on the fundamental question as to whether this Constituent 
Assembly will have any right to scrutinize the work of the Sections 
and of Advisory Committees. This is necessary, Sir, in view of the 
principle that underlies the amendment that has been moved for 
Including the Sections and Committees within the scope of the 
Resolution. Different functions have been allotted to the Sections 
and to the Advisory Committees. A Section vrfll frame the Pro- 
vincial Constitution and also a Group Constitution. The Advisory 
Committee will advise on the fundamental rights of citizens, on the 
way as to how the interests of minorities are to be protected and as 
to the scheme to be formulated for the administration of Excluded 
Areas. Now whatever the Sections and the Advisory Committees 
do, they may say that this Constituent Assembly, the Plenary Ses- 
sion, will have no right to scrutinize their acts. I would therefore 
request you, Sir, to give a ruling on this point as to how far the 
Constituent Assembly will be entitled to give direction or to exa- 
mine the work of the Sections and of the Advisory Committees. 
Therefore, Sir, before this Resolution is adopted and before all the 
points that havo been discussed in connection with the Resolution 
and the amendments moved on it, are further discussed, I v/ould 
like to ask from you a ruling on this point. 
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The Chairman (Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha): I have no desire 
that my ruling should be dragged into the Federal Court. There- 
fore, instead of giving a ruling which I have no desire to do, I shaU 
invite Pandit Ji-waharlal Nehru to express his views. 

The Hon'ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru (United Pro^dnees: 
General); Mr. Chairman, Sir, this Resolution was considered to be 
a formal resolution but from the trend of the discussions held, it 
seems there is a certain mis-apprehension in the minds of Hon'ble 
Members. Some hold strong views about it. Undoubtedly any- 
thing that is done in the Sections will have to be considered bj' this 
House. I think the original draft was a proper draft but when this 
matter was brought up in the shape of an amendment, then ob\*iotis- 
ly it becomes entirely a diiTcrent matter There is opposition and 
an amendment has been asked to be carried out. If that becomes 
the expression of the view of the House because that amendment 
is opposed to the Resolution as originally drafted, it was supposed 
to give full powers to that Committee to consider the matter. Now 
an Hon'ble Member from Assam brought in the Advisory Committee 
into the picture. The Advisorj* Committee ob\ioi:sly and patently 
has to report to the Constituent Assembly There is no doubt about 
it. I do not think anybody else will have any doubt about It and I 
take it that all Committees of this House should report to this House. 
Therefore I wish only to suggest to this Hon’ble House that tins is 
hardly a suitable time at this stage for ixs to consider the whole 
<eope of this matter when the House is agreed on the main issue. 
I would therefore suggest that the mover of this resolution, Achar^'a 
Kripalani, do accept the amendment that has been put forward. 

Acharya J. B. Kripalani; I accept the amendment. 

Shri R. V. Dhulekar (United Proxdnces: General): •(!&■. Chair- 
man, I desire to the amendment that the intended procedure Com- 
mittee )• 

The Chairman (Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha); ‘(May I respect- 
fully ask whether the Hon'ble Member does not know English?)* 

Shri R. V. Dhulekar: *(1 know English, but I want to speak 
in Hindustani.)* 

The Chairman (Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha): *(Many of the 
members such as Mr. Rajagopaladiari do not know Hindustani,)* 

Shri R. V. Dhulekar: •(People who do not know Hindustani 
have no right to stay in India, People who are present in this 
House to fashion out a constitution for India and do not know Hin* 

• ( ) • English translation of Hindustani speech. 
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dustani are not worthy to be members of this Assembly. They had 
better leave.)* 

The Chairman (Dr. Sachchidananda Smha); * (Please say 
what you wish to say.)* 

Shri R. V. Dhulekar. *(I desire to move that the Procedure 
Committee should frame all rules in Hindustani which may be trans- 
lated into English.)* 

The Chairman (Dr. Sachchidananda Smha): •(Order, order! 
You are not permitted by me to address the House on the question 
of bi-lingualism, and printing of papers in two or more languages. 
You are completely out of order. You came to speak on the amend- 
ment to Acharya Knpalani’s resolution.)* 

Shri R V. Dhulekar: •(My amendment is that the Procedure 
Committee should frame rules in Hindustani. They may then be 
translated into English. When a member discusses a rule he will 
read its Hindustani version and demand a decision on the basis of 

that version and not English I am sorry )* 

The Chairman (Dr. Sachchidananda Smha): Order, order 1 
Shri R. V. Dhulekar: •(! am moving an amendment to 
Acharya Kripalani’s resolution. As a member of the House I have 
a right to do so. I move that the Procedure Committee should frame 
rules in Hindustani and not in English. As an Indian I appeal that 
we, who are out to win freedom for our country and are fighting for 
it, should think and speak in our own language. We have all along 
been talking of America, Japan, Germany, Switzerland and House 
of Commons. It has given me a headache. I wonder why Indians 
do not speak in their own language. As an Indian I feel that the 
proceedings of the House should be conducted in Hindustani. We 
are not concerned with the history of the world. We have the his- 
tory of our own country of millions of past years.)* 

The Chairman (Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha): Order, order' 
Shri R. V. Dhulekar: •(! request you to allow me to move my 
amendment.)* 

The Chairman (Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha): Order orderl *(1 
do not permit you to proceed further. The House is with me that 
you are out of order.)* 

Acharya J. B. Kripalani: I submit that if it will help the 
House to cut short the discussion I would accept what has been 
suggested. 

• ( ) • English translation of Hindustani speech 
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The Right Hon’ble Dr. il. R. Jayakar (Bombay: General): 
I want to say a few words on lliis Resolution. I am not sure 
whether the views I am now putting before this Assembly will not 
be regarded as too cautious, but I am bound to point out a few con- 
siderations which I want tlie House to note carefully. These con- 
siderations are against tlie express mention of the words “Sections 
and Committees”. ?>Iy \new is no doubt actuated by a feeling of 
caution, which 1 think is desirable at the present stage. Remem- 
ber the word “Sections". You are asked by express terms to legis- 
late for them in advance of their future formation. Remember 
“Sections” include ‘B’ and ‘C’ Sections. Remember further that 
in ‘B’ and ‘C’ Sections there is likely to bo — almost certainly to be — 
a prepKjnderanco of a certain group of men who are not pr^ent 
here today and who may be present at the date when these Sec- 
tions begin to function. That group of men are not present here 
today under a feeling of suspicion, if not hostility. Would you like 
to legislate for them in advance at this stage, or would you not let 
the matter remain where it is, namely, that as the word ‘Assembly’ 
prima /ceic would include ‘Sections’ no rules can be framed by Sec- 
tions ‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’ which are in conflict with the rules of the 
Assembly? This would bo the usual constitutional rule. Would 
you not rather let matters rest at this, or would you go fur- 
ther and rub the point in by making an express mention of 
Sections implying thereby that we here today, in the absence of 
that group, make it obligatorj* by express words that the rules 
framed by the Assembly shall apply to the Sections. Such rubbing 
in is absolutely unnecessary, because the rules of the Assembly 
would prime facie include rules of the Sections. Remember that 
this group of men is not present here today and is, besides, watching 
these proceedings with jealousy and suspicion to discover whether 
jou are taking anything out of their hands and deciding it finally in 
advance of their arrivaL If you do so may it not interfere with 
their future arrival here in a friendly and trustful atmosphere? 

I therefore suggest that the words as they stand in the original 
Resolution of Acharj*a Kripalani may be accepted instead of going 
further to make an express mention of Sections and Committees. 

2vlr. Debi Prosad Khaitan (Bengal; General): kir. President, 
Sir, 1 had no desire to speak on this motion, but in \iew of one 
word used by Itlr. l^unshi, in the course of the amendment, name- 
ly, to add the word'“its” and the subsequent speech ddivered by 
my estimable friend. Dr. Jayakar, I felt inclined to speak a few 
words. I shall first deal with the suggestion made by 2ilr. Munshi, 
namely, the inclusiori'’of the word “its”. I hope that the Hon’ble 
Mover of the amendment. Dr. Syama Prasad Mookherjee, will not 
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accept that suggestion. The use of the word “its” m the course 
of this Resolution might put upon it an interpretation which is not 
intended eithei by Dr, l\«Iookbcrjec or Acharya Kripalani. 2t 
might be interpreted to mean that the word “its” limits the scope 
to Committees appointed by the Assembly and not appointed by 
the Sections. Therefore, I suggest. Sir, that the amendment as 
moved by Dr. Syama Prasad Mookherjee, namely, “Assembly in- 
eluding Sections and Committees” be accepted by this House. 

As regards the fear expressed by Dr. Jayakar, I would not 
suggest, as explained by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Acharya 
Kripalani, that this Assembly is one entitled to make rules govern- 
ing the procedure not only of the Union Constituent Assembly as 
such but also governing the procedure of all Sections and Commit- 
tees that may be brought into operation by it. I have not the 
slightest doubt that, whether any group of members be present in 
this House or not, this Assembly has got to proceed with its work 
in its entirety. Irrespective of the question whether that group 
decide.s to Join or not to join, we have got to carry on our work, 
and 1 do hope that as time passes that group of men will see fit to 
serve the interests of the country as a whole by joining it and ad- 
vising us how to shape the destiny of the country. But, so long 
as they arc not here, I repeat my submission that we should go on 
with our work, with our heart in it and looking to the interests of 
the country as a whole. I therefore hope that no fears will be felt 
or expressed. Let us Include in this Resolution the words “Sections 
and Committees” to avoid future complications. I hope the House as 
a whole will accept that amendment. 

Mr. S M. Prater (Madras; General): Mr. Chairman, I would like 
completely to support what was being said by Dr. M.R. Jayakar. I 
feel that while this House might frame general Rules of Procedure 
it ought not at this stage to interfere with or frame rules for 
Sections. Dr. Jayakar has pointed out the implications of that, and 
it will be good politics to follow what Dr. Jay^ar has said. We all 
want to do these things, but not at this stage. There is time for it. 
Therefore I whole-heartedly support that the Resolution as originally 
moved by Acharya Kripalani do stand. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose (Bengal; General); Mr. Chairman, I 
think it would conduce to clarity if the words suggested by my 
friend Dr. Suresh Chandra Baneijee, and which suggestion ^was 
supported by my friend Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee, wero’intr^ 
duced into this Resolution and accepted by the House ^ 'N 'f. 

An Hon’blo Member: The words “including its Sections an^ 
Committees”. . ^ 
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Another Hon’blc Member: Not “its". 

Mr. Siirat Chandra Bose: The word “its” does not improve 
the position, and I am quite satisfied if the words “including Sections 
and Committees” are introduced into the Resolution. Acharj’a 
Kripalani in moving the Resolution said that it was his intention 
that the Rules of Procedure of the Assembly should govern the 
Sections and Committees as well. But as the point has been raised 
from diflcrenl sides of the House whether it should be done or not 
done, I think it will settle all future disputes if we accept the addi- 
tion of these words. I would desire to refer m this connection to 
what Dr. Jayakar said- 1 do not think it would introduce any conflict 
at all in furture if this Assembly were to lay down Rules of Procedure 
which would govern not only the mam Assembly but its Sections 
and Committees as well. On the contrary, I feel that it would re- 
solve many a conflict in advance. I do not desire to say more than 
this, that if we arc thinking that any conflicts would arise between the 
main Assembly and the Sections, we had better resolve the conflict 
here and now by introducing the words “including Sections and Com- 
mittees”. 

The Hon’blc Mr. B. G. Kher. 1 am not very anxious to make 
a speech at all. Wc ought not to leave any doubt in the minds of this 
Assembly or the world outside that this Assembly is supreme in so 
far as its Sections and its procedure are concerned. After the 
debate and the various fears that have been now expressed, I think 
it would be impolitic to refuse to accept the words “Sections" as 
also “Committees”. We are not at all certain to-day whether the 
Sections are coming in or w’hether the Sections are going to sit. A 
good way out of it would be to add tlie words “with power to co-opt' 
so that when other people do come, if these rules are not acceptable 
or if these rules are required to be amended, or if any suggestions 
are made, it would be possible to amend them. I suggest, therefore, 
that it would be best to give the Committee which we are now 
going to appoint power to co-opt so that they may from time to time 
be able to suggest amendments and alterations which could be 
afterwards confirmed, ratified or rejected by the House. So that 
I think we should at present accept the amendment of Dr. S 5 ’aina 
Prasad Mookherjee with this further addition “with power to 
co-opt”. If that is done, I feel that we shall meet the needs of the 
situation much better. 

Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram (Sind: General): I do not wish 
to take mudi time of the House at this late stage of the debate. I 
will say very briefly whatever I have to say. I think everybody 
should take tlie stand that this Constituent Assembly is the supreme 
body. It must have the right to frame rules for its Sections and 
Committees. I do not think that it is wise to keep simply the word 
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“Assembly” anti then leave it to be interpreted that we intended 
the word to include Sections and Committees. “Intentions” and 
their “interpretations”, as experience has shov/n us, are a dangerous 
thing. We ought to make evtsrything as clear as possible. At the 
same time we have got to deal with the possibility of those friends 
who are absent to-day joining us at a later stage. If that develop- 
ment does take place we may provide for it. Therefore, I support 
what my friend, Mr. Kher, has said. At the same time, the word 
"including” Is, in my opinion, inappropriate. If the original form 
is retained, then the little rubbing in which the word “including” 
involve would also be removed. Again we need not frame all the 
rules at once. It may be that with regard to the Sections, rules 
may have to fac framed later, or we frame rules now with this 
understanding that if any changes or amendments become neces- 
sary, they will be made by the Procedure Committee, and if it has 
got the power to co-opt additional members, all the difficulties and 
possible developments will have been met. 

Acharya J.B. Kripalani: There seems to be some misappre- 
hension about the scope of the work of this Committee and also 
the time for which this Committee will be in existence. As I point- 
ed out, while submitting this resolution before you, the rules that 
are required to be made are for the conduct of business now and 
here. Wa have absolutely no rules, we are writing on a clean 
slate. I also said that the rules would be more or less such as guide 
the proceedings of all Assemblies, and these would be of a general 
nature. There is no doubt in my mind that more rules wiU have 
to be framed by Committees themselves and by Sections. They 
may be called by-rules or by any other name. This Committee will 
not frame exhaustive rules. As for the question of co-opUon, it 
need not arise at this stage. This Committee is not going to be 
permanent. When any section of the House that is absent today 
decides to come in, then, if they have any objection to the rules 
that have been framed, this House can always order that they be 
revised. Therefore this question of coK)ption also does not arise. 

I think it is a bad method to appoint a Committee and to give it 
powers of co^ption when that Committee has been formed ly the 
method of the single transferable vote. 1 do not know, Sir, 
whether you have admitted an amendment that ten people be selec- 
ted by single transferable vote and five be co-opted from minori- 
ties. We have already made provision that the members of this 
Committee be selected by the method of the single transferable 
vote. That should bring in all minorities. It is not good that 
minorities should be appointed by a body of ten people. Therefore, 

I oppose that amendment if you. Sir, have allowed it. 
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As for including the words 'including Sections and Committees’, 
as there is a large body of opinion in favour of it, I accept it. 
(Cheers). 


, 27 

/ 

ELECTION OF..J»ERMANEKT CHAIRMAN, W’EDNESDAY, 
IITH DECEMBE R^ 

The Chairman; The next item of today's agenda is the elec* 
tion of the permanent Chairman. 

I have received the following nomination papers: — 

“I propose the name of Dr. Raien dra Prasad. Mem ber. Con- 
stituent Assembly, for the'<lhairrfianship of the dmstituent 
Assembly. I have secured the consent of the nominee. 
Proposer.— J. B. Kripalam. 

Seconder. — Vallabhbhal Patel. 

I agree to the nomination. Rajendra Prasad.” 

This nomination paper is valid, and is in order. There is another 
nomination paper: 

“I propose Dr. Rajendra Prasad as Chairman of the Assembly 
and I have ascertained that he is willing to sen'e if elected. 
Proposer. — The Hon’ble Sri Harekrushna hlahtab. 

I Second the above. Nand Kishore Das." 

This nomination also is in order. 

The other two proposals received are in\'alid. One of them 
sent by the Hon’ble Mr, Prakasam v.-as sent in beyond time, and I 
do not see the name of any seconder. 

Similarly, I have got before me another proposal by Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan. That also, I fed, is not in order, because it has got 
no seconder; and neither of these two documents (the one sent by 
the Hon’ble Mr. Prakasam and 'the other sent in by Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan) has got any endorsement from Dr. Rajendra Prasad that 
he is^ willing to sem’e. However, as the other two proposals are 
perfectly t'alid and in order, and there is no other nomination paper 
before me, I hereby declare the Hon’ble Dr. Rajendra Prasad, as 

the duly dected permanent Chairman. fCheers) ' 

1. Jb»d, p. 35. 
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My next duty as temporary Chairman is to request that Acharya 
Kripalani and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad Sahib will kindly ap- 
proach, on behalf of the Constituent Assembly, the duly elected 
President of this House now, and bring him up to the platform to 
sit on the chair by my side. (Cheers) 

(The Hon’ble Doctor itajendra Prasad was conducted to the 
chair by Acharya Kripalani and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad Sahib.) 

The Chairman: Hip hip hurrah! Hip hip hurrah ! ! 

Hon’ble Members: Inquilab Zindabad! Inquilab Zindabad ! ! 
Jai Hind! Jai Hind!! 

The Chairman: Now that the permanent elected Chairman of 
the House has taken his seat, it is open to Hon’ble Members to offer 
to him their congratulations. I call upon Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
to be the first speaker, •— — ■ — -- 
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(i) 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan (United Provinces: General): Mr. Pre- 
sident, Sir, I consider it a great honour to be called upon to be the 
first speaker after the election of the permanent Chairman of the 
Constituent Assembly. I offer to him, on behalf of this House, our 
most respectful congratulations on the unique honour that has been 
conferred on him. 

This Constituent Assembly has met here to frame the consti- 
tution, to effect the withdrawal of British control, political, econo- 
mic and military, and to establish a free independent India. If 
successful, this transfer of authority will be the biggest and the 
least bloody of all transfers in human history. (Cheers) 

The first Britisher to arrive in this country was a Jesuit Mis- 
sionary in 1579. He was followed by merchants who came to trade 
but stayed to rule. In 1765 the authority was transferred to the East 
India Company. Later it was gradually subordinated to and replaced 
by the authority of Parliament and it has been continuing till now 
on the famous principle enunciated by Cecil Rhodes — the principle 
fundamental to imperialism— philanthrop y plus 5 per cent. On 

r. ;6id7 PP S6-8. 
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that principle it has worked. Right through however there were 
protests against the British rule. All these protests became canalized 
when the Indian National Congress was established in 1885. It 
adopted mild methods till the advent of Mahatma Gandhi when 
it became aggressive and djmamic. In 1930 the Resolution for the 
Independence of India was passed at Lahore and we are now here 
to give effect to that resolution. The British are empirics from be- 
ginning to end. It was Lord Palmerston who said ‘We British have 
no eternal principles, we have only eternal interests’. When they 
adopt any particular line of action you may take it that it is not a 
W’illing surrender of power or authority* but it is a response to the 
historic necessities of the case. l\Ticn the discontent grew up they 
gave us the Morely-Minto Reforms and they introduced the princi- 
ple of communal electorates and these communal electorates were 
intended to keep the people apart The higher mind of Britain ad- 
^’ised the local ofRcials that they would betraj' the trust placed upon 
them if they foisted communal electorates. They would inject poi- 
son into the verj’ body politic which could be removed, if at all, 
at the cost of a civil war. We know how those anticipations are 
getting realized to-day. Wc had after that, the Montford Reforms 
and then the 1935 Act, the Cripps’ proposals and now the Cabinet 
plan. The latest Statement of His Majesty’s Government on this 
question indicates how it is not in human nature to surrender power 
easily. {Hear, hear.) Playing off one section against another is un- 
worthy of a great people. It is much loo clever to be permanent 
and would embitter the relations of this countrj* and Great Britain. 
(Hear, hear.) It is essential for the British to understand that if an 
act is done it must be done with the utmost grace. All the same we 
are here assembled to draw up a constitution for future India. A 
constitution is the fundamental law of the nation. It should em- 
body and express the dreams and passions, the ideals and aspira- 
tions of the people. It must be based on the consent of all, and 
respect the Tights of all people who belong to this great land. 

We have been kept apart. It is our duty now to find each other. 
We all deplore — speakers yesterday and day before yesterday deplor- 
ed — the abstention of the representatives of the Muslim League from 
this Constituent Assembly. We fake it that it will only be tem- 
porary, for their co-operation is absolutely essential for the success 
of any constitution which we may lay down. But in approadiing 
these matters our attitude should be one of realism. Take the pro- 
blems from which we suffer; our hunger, our poverty, our dise^e, 
our malnutrition — -these are common to all. Take the psj’chological 
evils from which we suffer, the loss of human dignity’, the slavery 
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of the mind, tho stunting oX sensibility and the shame of subjeo* 
tion; these are common to all->Hindus or Muslims, Princes or Pea- 
sants. The chains may be made of gold but they arc still chains that 
fetter us, Even the Princes will have to realise that they ore slaves 
in this country. (Ifcar, hcor.) If they have a sufTicient sense of 
self-respect and exorcise a little self-analysis, they will find how- 
much their freedom is fettered. 

Again, tho people — whether they are Hindus or Muslims, Prin- 
ces or Peasants — belong to this one country. Earth and Heaven have 
combined to make them belong to one another. If they try to dis- 
own it, their gait, their cast of countenance, their modes of thought, 
their ways of behaviour, they will all betray them. (Hear, hear.) It 
is not possible for us to think that wo belong to different nationali- 
ties. Our whole ancestry is there 

It is essential for any constitution which is drawn up to make 
all the citizens realize that their basic privileges— educational, social 
and economic — arc afforded to them; that there will be cultural 
autonomy; that nobody will bo suppressed; that It will be a consti- 
tution which will be democratic m tho truo senso of the term, where, 
from political freedom wc will march on to economic freedom end 
equity. Every individual should feel that he is proud to belong to this 
great land. 

Apart from all these, a nation docs not depend on identity of 
race, or sentiment, or on ancestral memories, but it depends on a 
persistent and continuous way of life that has come down to us. 
Such a way of life belongs to the very soil of this land. It is there, 
Indigenous to this country as much as tho waters of the Ganges or- 
tho snows of tho Himalayas. From the very roots of our civilisa- 
tion down In tho Indus Valley to the present day, the same great 
culture is represented among Hindus and Muslims; wc have stood 
for the ideal of comprehension and charity all those centuries. 

I remember how Anatolo France went up to the Musse Gui- 
met on the first of May 1890 in Paris and there in silence and sim- 
plicity of tho gods of Asia reflected on the aim of existence, on t/iQ 
meaning of life, on the values which peoples and Governments are 
in search of. Then his eyes fell on the statue of the Buddha. Franco 
felt like kneeling down and praying to him as to a God, the Bud- 
dha, eternally young, clad in ascetic robes, seated on the lotus of 
purity with bis two fingers upraised admonishing all humanity to 
develop comprclionsion, and diarity, wisdom and love, PRAJNA and 
KAHUNA. If you have understanding, if you have compassion, you 
will be able to overcome the problems of this world. Asoka, his 
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great disciple, when he found his Empire inhabited bv men of ^ 
races and religions said: 

Semarsyc era sadhufu 
'Concord alone is the supreme good.’ 

India is a sjTnphony where there are, as in an orchestra, differ- 
ent instruments, each with its particular sonority, eadi with its 
special sound, all combining to interpret one partic ular score. It is 
this kind of combination that thia countrj' has stood for. It never 
adopted inquisitorial methods. It never asked the Paisis or the 
Jews or the Christians or the Muslims who came and took shelter 
there to change their creeds or become absorbed in what might be 
called a uniform Hindu humanity. It never did this. ‘Live and let 
li\*e’ — that has been the spirit of this country. 

If we are true to that spirit, to that ideal which has dominated 
our cultural landscape for five or she thousand years and is still 
operating, I have no doubt that the crisis by which we are faced 
today will be overcome as many other crises in our pre%'ious history 
have been overcome. Suicide is the greatest sin. To murder your- 
self, to betray yourself, to barter away your spiritual wealth for a 
mess of pottage, to try to preser\*e your body at the expense of your 
spirit — that is ^e greatest sin. If we therefore stand out for the 
great ideal for which this country has stood, the ideal which has 
sur^-ived the assaults of m\’aders, the ideal to which the unheeding 
world today is turning its attention, if we are able to do it, the 
flame which has sustained us in overcoming foreign rule, will free 
our efforts to build a united and free India. 

It is not an accident that our temporary Chairman, Dr. Saci- 
chidananda Sinha and our permanent Chairman, Dr. Rajendra Pra- 
sad, both come from Bihar. Hiey are both impregnated with the 
spirit of the VIHARA — ^the invincibility of gentleness, the gorpel of 
India. The Mahahharata says: • 

ilfriduTia dcniTCm Ticnfi, 

MndiinS ?icnti cdcnirurni; 

Nesedhyam mridunS Irinchif, 

TaSTTict tiksh-natcmm 

‘Gentleness ran overcome the hardest things; it can o\*eicome 
the softest things. There is nothing impossible to be overcome by 
gentleness, and therefore the sharpest weapon we ha^ is gentleness’. 

Softness, gentleness — ^that is the greatest weapon which will 
wear out the highest kind of opposition. "We have not been true to 
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it. We have betrayed and done wrong to milhons of our own fellow 
beings. It is now time for us to make atonement for all our past 
guilt. It is not a question of justice, or charity, it is atonement — 
that is how I would put it. 

In Dr. Rajendra Prasad we have one who embodies this spirit 
of gentleness. (Cheers) Ho is the soul of goodness, he has great 
patience and courage, ho has suffered. It is not an accident that this 
year which marks the sixtieth year of the Indian National Congress, 
is also the year of the opening of the Constituent Assembly. We 
have to remember with gratitude all those great souls who worked 
and suffered for the freedom of this country, for the dawn of this 
day. Thousands died, more thousands suffered privation, imprison- 
ment, and exile, and it Js their suffering that has cemented and built 
Up this great edifleo of the Indian National Congress. (Hear, hear.) 
Wo have to remember them all. Rajendra Prasad is the suffering 
servant of India, of the Congress, who incarnates the spirit for which 
this country stands I only hope that this spirit of amity, concord 
and harmony which has come down to us from the image of Siva 
In the Indus civilisation down to Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, will Inspire our efforts. (Applause) 

(ii) 


Sbrintaii Sorojini Waidu’s Address.'' 

The Chairman, Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha; I shall now 
request Bulbul-i-Hind, the Nightingale of India, to address the House 
(■Laughter and cheers) not in prose but in poetry. 

(Mrs. Sarojinl Naidu then went up to the rostrum amidst accla- 
mation.) 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu (Bihar: General): Mr. Chairman, the 
manner of your calling me is not constitutional.’* (Laughterj 

Dr. Sachchidananda Sinho (The Chairman): Order, Order. 
No reflection on the Chairman please! (Continued laughter.) 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu: It reminds me of some lines of the 
Kashmiri Poet who said: — 


Bulbul ko gul Mubarol^ttl-ko chaman mubarak, 
Rangeen tnbinton Jfo ffingc su khan mubarak^ 


And today wc are stcepSd ii\-I^ lailibo^dlbulM tiljts of speeches 
in nraise of my great, leadef'andxomrade, Rajtndra Pr^^ad. (Cheers) 


in praise of my great.leadef'andxomrade, Rajtn^ Pr^^ad. (Cheer; 
I do not know how ''even poetic fancy can add y^t ^ijother tint 1 
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the rainbow. So I will be modest, emulating the example of Rajen- 
dra Babu himself and confine myself, as a woman should, to purely 
domestic issues. (Lctiphferl We have all been taken in the chariot 
of oratory by our great philosopher Sir Radhakrishnan who seems 
to have e\Tiporated from the scene. (Laughter) 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan: No, no. I am here. (Rcnetced laughter.) 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu: He has poured verj’ eloquent wis- 
dom on us. And also all the other speakers representing different 
provinces, sects, religions, communities and the gentleman who is 
asking all of us to quit India after the British, tracing his claim to 
the original people of this land, have all spoken in their turn, and 
one thing they have all been unanimous is the question of Rajcndra 
Prasad himself. Some time ago I was asked to compress an epic 
into an epigram about Rajcndra Prasad. I was asked to say a line 
about Rajcndra Prasad, and I said that I could only do so if I had 
a pen of gold dipped In a pot of honey because all the ink in the 
world would not suffice to explain his qualities or adequately to 
pay tribute to his qualities. Very rightly one speaker reminded 
us, though I agree with one part of it, that both the temporary 
Chairman and the permanent Chairman were bom in Bihar and 
that both have assimilated some of the qualities of the Great Buddha 
who was bom in Bihar. I say that I agree on one point, not on 
the other. The point which I wish to agree with is that Rajcndra 
Prasad has certainlj* descended spiritually from the great Buddha, 
the embodiment of compassion, understanding, sacrifice and love. 
For many years, I have been pri\’ileged to be associated with him. 
He is my leader, he is my conuade, he is my brother, much younger 
brother. That I knew on his birthday; I found that he is over five 
whole years younger than I am and, therefore, I am in a position 
to give him my blessings as well as my tributes ot praise. In this 
House, where every one has said with conviction that he would be 
the guardian and the father of the House, I conceive him not as 
one ■with the flaming sword but an angel with the lily which wins 
victories over the hearts of men, because in him there is essential 
sweetness, that is part of his strength, there is essential wisdom, 
that Is part of his experience, there is essential clarity of vision, 
creative imagination and creative faith that brings him very near 
the feet of Lord Buddha himself. I see gaps in this House and my 
heart is sore because of the absence of those Muslim brothers to 
whose coming I am looking forward under the leadership of my 
old friend Mr. M tihamm ad All Jizmah. I think if any persuasion 
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were necessary, ii any fine wand ol magic were necessary to bring 
them in, it would be the essential sweetness, the essential wisdom, 
the essential creative faith of Dr. Hajendra Prasad. I am hoping 
and r believe I am right in hoping that my friend Dr. Ambcdkar 
who is so bitter today will soon be one of the most emphatic sup- 
porters of this Constituent A^embly in all its purposes and that 
through him his adherents of many millions will realise that their 
interests are as safe as the interests of more privileged people. I 
hope those that call themselves the original masters of this land, the 
tribal people, will realise yiat there is no distinction of caste, creed, 
ancient or modern status in this Constituent Assembly. 

I hope the smallest minority m this country will, whether re- 
presented politically, or I do not know by what other means they 
may be represented — hope they will realise that they have a jea- 
lous, vigilant and loving guardian of their interests who will not 
permit the more privileged to encroach by a hair’s breadth on their 
birthright of equity and equal opportunity in this country. I hope 
also that the Princes of India, many of whom I count among my 
personal friends, who are so harried, so anxious, so uncertain or so 
afraid today, will realise that the constitution for India is a constl- 
tutlon for the freedom and emancipation of every hiunan being In 
India, whether Prince or peasant. I want that realisation to be 
cawied home, and In no better manner, in no more convincing man- 
ner can it be carried than through the guidance and guardianship 
of Dr. Rajcndra Prasad. I have been asked to speak— for how long? 
But I believe that I must disprove the age-old proverb that woman 
has not only the last but the longest word. I have the last word 
not because 1 am a woman but because I am acting today as the 
hostess of the Indian National Congress which has so gladly invited 
those who are outside its fold to coroe and participate with us in 
framing the constitution that is to be the immortal charter of India s 
freedom. 

Friends, I do not praise or commend Rajendra Prasad, I affirm 
that he is the symbol of India’s destiny today. He will help us in 
framing that charter that restores to our Mother — our Mother still 
in fetters— her rightful place as torchbearer of liberty, love, and 
peace. 

Standing in the immemorial house with its roof of snow, 
once again in the history of humanity she will rekindle her lamp of 
wisdom and inspiration to illuminate the world on its onward march 
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to freedom. So, will she be justified of her children and the child- 
ren be justified of her. 


29 


REPLY OF THE PRESIDENT, THE HON’BLE DR. RAJENDRA 
PRASAD* 

•Brothers and sisters, pardon me if I say that I feel over- 
whelmed with the burden you have placed on my shoulders by en- 
trusting me with this most important duty. By electing me for 
this high rank you have bestowed upon me an honour which is the 
highest honour for an Indian. Allow me to say that in this country 
of castes and creeds, you have, as it were, cast me out of your caste. 
Depriving me of a seat among yourselves you have compelled me 
to sit on a different Chair, and it does not end there. I believe all 
of you expect me to do nothing in this House which will show that 
I belong to a particular party or sect; you will expect that what- 
ever I do hero, will be done in a spirit of ser^’ice to you all. I shall 
tiy to cany the honour conferred on me in a manner which will 
gladden the hearts of all of my brethren and my elder sister here, 
who have felicitated mo at this occasion. I am aware that my 
path is beset with obstacles. The work of this Constituent Assem- 
bly is most arduous. Various problems wdll come before it and it 
will be confronted with questions which will not jdeld easily to 
solution. I know I will not be able to solve them but I have full 
confidence in you that you will help me at each step with the same 
kindness and liberality with which you have elected me here. 

The Constituent Assembly is meeting at a most critical time. 
We all know that other constituent assemblies, whenever and where- 
ver they met, were confronted with similar difficulties. They had 
also to contend with internal differences which were placed before 
them with great vehemence. We also know’ that many of these 
constituent assemblies w’ere held amidst strife and bloodshed; even 
their proceedings were conducted amidst quarrels and fights. In 
spite of all these obstacles those assemblies carried on their wor^ 
to the end. Their members joined together and with courage, kind- 
ness, generosity, tolerance and regard for one another’s feelings, 
framed constitutions which were then readily accepted by the people 
of the countries of which they were most v’aluable possessions. There 
is no reason w’hy our Constituent Assembly, in spite of the obstruc- 

1. Ibid, pp. 49-51. 

• English translation of Hirt^ustani s p ee ch begins. 
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tions in its way, should not succeed in doing its work. If we are sin- 
cere, if we respect each other's opinion, we shall develop so much in- 
sight that we will not only be able to understand each other’s 
thoughts, but also be able to go deep to the root and understand each 
other’s real troubles. We will then function in a manner that no 
one will give any one cause to think that he has been ignored or that 
his opinion has not been respected. If this conies to pass and if this 
strength is bom in us, I have full faith that in spite of all obstruc- 
tion we will succeed in our work. 

This Constituent Assembly has come into being with a number 
of limitations, many of whidi we will have to bear in mind as we 
proceed. But, it must also be borne in mind that the Assembly is 
a sovereign body and is fully competent to conduct its proceedings 
in the manner it chooses to follow. No outside power can meddle 
with its proceedings. I also believe that it is competent to break 
the limitations attached to it at its birth. It should be our effort 
to get free of these limitations and frame a constitution which will 
assure all men and women of this country, no matter of what reli- 
gion, province or shade of opinion that their rights are fully protect- 
ed If such an effort is made in this House and we succeed in it, 
I believe that it will be such a landmark in the history of the world 
that it will be hard to rival. 

It Is also to be remembered and we, who are present in the 
House, cannot forget it even for a moment that many of the seats 
are vacant in this meeting. Our brethren of the Muslim League 
are not with us and their absence increases our responsibility. We 
shall have to think at each step: What would they have done if they 
were here? We have to proceed keeping all these things in view. 
We hope they will soon como and take their places and share in the 
deliberations for framing a constitution for their country which will 
give it freedom, that they will join us in our march for freedom. But 
if unfortunately these seats continue to remain unoccupied, it will 
be our duty to frame a constitution which will leave no room for 
complaint from anybody 

We have been fighting for the freedom of our country for a 
long time. This Constituent Assembly has been brought into 
existence by three forces. First, the sacrifice of our patriots: 
many men and women gave their lives, bore hardships and perse- 
cution and after hard and continuous struggles ushered in the 
present stage. Second, the history of the British nation; their 
selfishness and their generosity. Third, the present world condi- 
tions and serious situation and the forces that are raging in the 
world. All these combined together to bring into being our 
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Constituent Assembly. These forces will continue functioning 
while we are proceeding with our work. It is quite possible that 
some of them may draw us to one side and others to the other side. 
I am, however, confident that success will be ours. I pray to God 
that He may give us foresight, so that we may understand each 
other’s mind, and that, united together, we may free our country. 

I th ank my brothers and sisters who have congratulated me- 
I was oven\-helmed unth embarrassment and I wished I had not 
been present during their speeches. My particular thanks are due 
to Dr. Sinba who continued in the Chair and did not throw addi- 
tional btirden upon me at that time. I once more thank you all 
for the inspiring sentiments that have been expressed. I assure 
you that in the proceedings of this House, I shall freely give you 
whatever strength God has bestowed upon me, whatever little wis- 
dom has been given to me and whatever experience of the world 
I have. In return I hope you will xmstintingly give roe the help 
that you can give me-* 

Friends, I just want to say a few ivords in English for the bene- 
fit of those of you who have not been able to follow my speech in 
Hindi. Hon'blc Members will not consider it ungracious on my 
part if I tell them that at the present moment I feel more over- 
whelmed by a sense of the burden of responsibility which they 
have placed on my shoulders than by a sense of elation for the great 
honour whicli thej* have conferred upon me. I realize that the 
greatest honour which an Assembly like this could confer on any 
Indian, j-ou have been pleased to confer on me, and I am not using 
merdy the language of convention when I say that I appreciate it 
greatly and I am grateful to you for it. 

I know the difficulties which I shall have to face in the discharge 
of the heavy responsibilities which I have imdertaken on your 
behest. I know the work of the Constituent Assembly is beset 
with vaiitnis ^dnds of obstacles, but 3 know too tiiat in the disdiaige 
of my duties, I can coimt upon your unstinted support and the same 
kind of generosity which j-ou have exhibited in decting me to this 
high honour. Our Constituent Assembly is meeting in difficult 
circumstances. We see signs of strife in many places in this unfor- 
tunate land. But other countries too, when they dected their con- 
stituent assemblies and asked them to frame a constitution for 
them, were faced with similar difficulties. We can take comfort in 
the fact that in spite of those difficulties, in spite of the differences 
in view-points which exhibited themselves with vigour, sometimes 
with trouble and turmoil, the assemblies were able, in spite of 

• Vng lkh translation of Hindustani gp cpch ends. 
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them, to frame constitutiofia which were acceptable to the people 
at large and which have become in course of time on invaluable 
heritage for the people in those lands. There is no reason why 
wo also should not succeed similarly. All that we need is honesty 
of purpose, firmness of determination, a desire to understand each 
other’s vicw*polnl, that wc shall do justice, that we shall behave as 
fairly, as squarely as possible towards everyone else — and with 
that determination, with that resolve, 1 cannot see why wc should 
not he able to overcome the obstacles in our way. I am aware that 
this Constituent Assembly has been born with certain limitations 
placed on it from its very birth. We may not forget, disregard or 
ignore those limitations, in the course of our proceedings and in 
arriving at our decisions. But I know too that m spite of those 
limitations the Assembly Is a seU*govcming, seU-determining inde- 
pendent body with the proceedings of which no outside authority 
can Interfere, and the decisions of which no one else outside It can 
upset or alter or modify. Indeed U Is in the power of this Consti- 
tuent Assembly to get rid of and to demolish the limitations which 
have been attached to it at its birth and I hope you, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, who have come here for framing a constitution for an 
independent and free India, wilt be able to get rid of those limita- 
tions and to place before the world o model of a constitution that 
will satisfy all our people, alt groups, all communities, all religious 
groups inhabiting this vast land, and which will ensure to everyone 
freedom of action, freedom of thought, freedom of belief and freedom 
of worship, which will guarantee/ to everyone opportunities for 
rising to his highest, and which will guarantee to everyone freedom 
In oil respects, 

I hope and trust that this Constituent Assembly will In course 
of time be able to develop strength os all such assemblies have done. 
When an organisation like this sots on its work it gathers momen- 
tum, and as It goes along U is able to gather strength which can 
conquer all difilcuUlcs and which can subdue the most formidable 
obstacles In its path. Lot me pray and hope that our Assembly too 
will gather more and more strength os it goes along. 

It is a most regrettable thing that I find many seats unoccupied 
today In this Assembly. I am hoping that our friends of the Muslim 
League will soon come to occupy these places and will be glad and 
happy to participate in this great work of creating a constitution 
for our people, creating a constitution which according to the ex- 
perience of all other nations of the world, which according to our 
own experience and which according to our own traditions and our 
own peculiar condition will guarantee to every one all that can be 
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guaranteed, all that need be guaranteed and all that require to be 
guaranteed, and will not leave any room for any complaint from 
any side. I am hoping also that you all will do your best to achieve 
this great objective. 

Above all, what we need is freedom and as some one has said 
“nothing is more valuable than the freedom to be free”. Let us 
hope and pray that as a result of the labours of this Constituent 
Assembly we shall have achieved that freedom and we shall be 
proud of it. (Applause) 


30 

RESOLUTION’ REGARDING AIMS AND OBJECTS, 

13TH DECEMBER, 1946’ 

(i) 

The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru (United Provinces: 
General) : ‘Mr. Chairman, this Constituent Assembly has now been in 
session for some days. It has done much formal business, but 
more is yet to be done. We have been cutting our way and clearing 
the ground on which we intend to erect the edifice of a constitution. 
It, however, seems proper that before we proceed further we should 
clearly understand where we are going and what we intend build* 
ing. It is apparent that on such occasions details are unnecessarj’. 
In building, you will, no doubt, lise each brick after mature conside- 
ration. Usually, when one desires to construct a building, one must 
have a plan for the structure that one wishes to erect and then 
collect the material required. For a long time we have been ha^ung 
various plans for a free India in otir minds, but now, when we are 
beginning the actual work, I hope, you will be at one with me 
vhen I say that we should present a clear picture of this plan to our- 
selves, to the people of India and to the world at large. The Resolution 
that I am placing before you defines our aims, describes an outline of 
the plan and points the way whidi we are going to tread. 

You all know that this Constituent Assembly is not what many 
of us wished it to be. It has come into being imder particular 
conditions and the British Government has a hand in its birth- 
They have attached to it certain conditions. We accepted the State 
Paper, which may be called the foundation of this Assembly, after 
serious deliberation and we shall endeavour to work within its 
limits. But you must not ignore the source from which this As- 
1. Ibid, pp. 57-65. 
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sembly derives is strength. Governments do not come into being 
by State Papers. Governments arc, in fact, the expression of the 
will of the people. Wo have met here today because of the people 
behind us and we shall go as far as the peoples— not of any party or 
group, but the people as a whole—shall wish us to go. We should, 
therefore, always keep in mind the passions that he in the hearts 
of the masses of the Indian people and try to fulfil them. 

I am sorry there are so many absentees. Many members who 
have a right to come and attend the meeting are not here to-day. 
This, in one sense, increases our responsibility. We shall have to 
be careful that wo do nothing which may cause uneasiness in others 
or goes against any principle. We do hope that those who have 
abstained, will soon join us in our deliberations, since this Consti- 
tution can only go as far as the strength behind it can push it. 
It has ever been and shall always bo our ardent desire to see the 
people of Indis united together so that we may frame a coiistitution 
which will be acceptable to the masses of the Indian people, It is, 
at tho same time, manifest that when a great country starts to ad- 
vance no party or group can stop it This House, although it has 
met in the absence of some of its members, will continue function- 
ing and try to carry out Its work at all costs 

The Resolution that I am placing before you is in the nature 
of a pledge. It has been drafted after mature deliberation and 
efforts have been made to avoid controversy, a great country Is 
sure to have a lot of controversial issues; but we have tried to avoid 
controversy as much as possible. The Resolution deals with funda- 
mentals which aro commonly held and have been accepted by the 
people. I do not think this Resolution contains anything which 
was outside the limitations laid down by the British Cabinet or any- 
thing which may be disagreeable to any Indian, no matter to what 
party or group he belongs. Unfortunately, our country is full of 
differences, but no one, except perhaps a few, would dispute the 
fundamentals which this Resolution lays down. The Resolution 
states that it is our firm and solemn resolve to have a sovereign 
Indian republic. We have not mentioned the word 'republic’ till 
this time; but you will well understand that a free India can bo 
nothing but a republic. 


On this occasion, when the representatives of the Indian States 
are not present, I desire to make it clcar^-hovrthisTtesolution will 
affect the Indian States. It has al^6ecnr5Uggested,^a?^d tfi&^ug- 
gestion may take the form of an ^endihcnt layin'gjdb*^ since 
certain sections of the House are not present, the cohTiderat^n % 
the Resolution may be postponed, tn opinion, sUch an UptenajJ 
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ment is not in keeping with the spirit of the times, because if we 
do not approve the first objective that we are placing before our- 
selves, before our countrj’ and before the world at large, our deli- 
berations will become meaningless and lifeless, and the people 
w’iU have no interest in our work. Our intention regarding the 
States roust be clearly understood. We do desire that all sections 
of India should willingly participate in the future Indian Union, 
but in what way and with what sort of government rests with 
them. The Resolution does not go into these details. It contains 
only the fundamentals. It imposes nothing on the States against 
their will. The point to be considered is how they wdll join us and 
what sort of administration they will have. I do not wish to ex- 
press my personal opinion on the matter. Nevertheless I must say 
that no State can hare an administration which goes against our 
fundamental principles or gives less freedom than obtaining in 
other parts of India. The Resolution does not concern itself with 
what form of government they will have or whether the present 
Rajas and Naw’abs will continue or not. These things concern the 
people of the States. It is quite possible that the people may like 
to have their Rajas. The decision will rest with them. Our re- 
public shall include the whole of India. If a part w'ithin it desires 
to have its o^ti tj'pe of administration, it will be at liberty to have 
it. 

I do not wish that anything should be added to or subtracted 
from the Resolution. It is my hope that this House will do nothing 
that may appear in the papers, so that, at no time, should people, who 
are concerned with these problems but who are not present here, be 
able to say that this House indulged in irregular talk. 

I desire to make it clear that this Resolution does not go into 
details. It only seeks to show how we shall lead India to gain the 
objectives laid do\^’ii in it. You will take into consideration its 
words and I hope you will accept them; but the main thing is the 
spirit bdiind it. Laws are made of words but Resolution is 
something higher than the law. If you examine its words 
like lawyers you w'Ul produce only a lifeless thing. We are at 
present standing midway between tw'O eras; the old order is fast 
changing, yielding place to the new. At such a juncture we have 
to give a life message to India and to the world at large. Later on 
w'e can frame our Constitution in whatever words we please. At 
present, we have to send out a message to show w’hat we have 
resolved to attempt to do. As to what form or shape ♦his Resolu- 
tion, this declaration will ultimatdy take, we shall see later. But 
one thing is, however, certain: it is not a law; but is something that 
breathes life in human minds. 
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1 hope the House will pass the Resolution which is of a special 
lalurc. It IS an undertaking with ourselves and with the millions 
Df our brothers and sisters who live in this great country. If it is 
passed, It will be a sort of pledge that we shall have to carry out. 
iVith tills expectation and m this form, 1 place it bolore you. You 
lavc copies ot It m Hindustani with you. 1 will therefore not take 
more of your time to read it one way, or, I will, however, read it 
,n English and speak further on it in that language.* 

I bog to move.' 

“11) This Constituent Assembly declares its firm and solemn 
resolve to proclaim India as an Independent Sovereign 
Republic and to draw up for her future governance a 
Constitutionj 

12) WflEREIH the territories that now comprise British India, 
the territories that now form the Indian States, and such 
other parts of India as arc outside British India and the 
States as well as such other territories as are willing to 
be constituted into the Independent Sovereign India, shall 
be a Union of them all; and 

(3) WHEREIN the said territories, whether with their present 
boundaries or with such others as may bo determined by 
the Constituent Assembly and thereafter according to the 
Law of the Constitution, shall possess and retain the 
status of autonomous Units, togoUicr with residuary po- 
wers, and exercise all powers and functions of govern- 
ment and administration, save and except such powers 
and functions as are vested in or assigned to the Union, 
or as are inherent or implied in the Union or resulting 
therefrom; and 

(4) WHEREIN all power and authority of the Sovereign Inde- 
pendent India, its constituent parts and organs of govern- 
ment, arc derived from the people; and 

(5) WHEREIN shall bo guaranteed and secured to all the people 
of India justice, social, economic and political: equality of 
status, of cppactunlty, and before the }aw; freedom of 
thought, expression, belief, faith, worship, vocation, as- 
sociation and action, subject to law and public morality; 
and 

(C) WHEREIN adequate safeguards shall be provided for mino- 
rities, backward and tribal areas, and depressed and other 
backward classes; and 
• En.disli translation ot Hindustani speech ends. 
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(7) \VHEREBY shall be maintained the integrity of the terri- 
tory of the Republic and its sovereign rights on land, sea, 
and air according to justice and the law of civilised na- 
tions, and 

(8) this ancient land attains its rightful and honoured place 
in the world and make its full and willing contribution 
to the promotion of world peace and the welfare of man- 
kind.” 

Sir, this IS the fifth day of this first session of the Constituent 
Assembly. Thus far we have laboured on certain provisional and 
procedural matters which are essential. We have a clear field to 
work upon; we have to prepare the ground and we have been doing 
that these few days. Wo have still much to do. We have 
to pass our Rules of Procedure and to appoint Committees 
and the like, before we can proceed to the real step, to the 
real work of this Constituent Assembly, that is, the high adven- 
ture of giving shape, m the printed and written word, to a Nation’s 
dream and aspiration. But even now', at this stage, it is surely de- 
sirable that we should give some indication to ourselves, to those 
who look to this Assembly, to those millions in this country who 
are looking up to us and to the world at large, as to what we may 
do, what we seek to achieve, whither we are going. It is with this 
purpose that 1 have placed this Resolution before this House. It 
is a Resolution and yet, it is something much more than a resolution. 
It is a Declaration. It is a firm resolve. It is a pledge and an under- 
taking and it is for all of us I hope a dedication. And I wish this 
House, if I may say so respectfully, should consider this Resolution 
not in a spirit of narrow’ legal wording, but rather to look at the 
spirit behind that Resolution. Words are magic things often 
enough, but even the magic of words sometimes cannot convey the 
magic of the human spirit and of a Nation’s passion. And so, I 
cannot say that this Resolution at all conveys the passion that 
lies in the hearts and the minds of the Indian people today. It 
seeks very feebly to tell the world of what w'e have thought or 
dreamt of so long, and what we now’ hope to achieve in the near 
future. It is in that spirit that I venture to place this Resolution 
before the House and it is in that spirit that I trust the House will 
receive it and ultimately pass it. And may I, Sir, also, with all 
respect, suggest to you and to the House that, when the time comes 
for the passing of this Resolution let it be not done in the formal 
way by the raising of hands, but much more solemnly, by all of us 
standing up and thus taking this pledge anew. 

The House knows that there are many absentees here and many 
members, who have a right to come here, have not come. We regret 
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that fact because we should have liked to associate with ourselves 
as many people, as many represoitatives from the different parts 
of India and different groups as possible. We have undertaken a 
tremendous task and we seek the co-operation of all people in that 
task; because the future of India that we have envisaged is not 
confined to any group or section or province or other^ but it com- 
prises all the four hundred million people of India, and it is vidth 
deep regret that we find some benches empty and some colleagues, 
who might have been here, absent. I do feel, I do hope that they 
will come and that this House, in its future stages, will have the 
benefit of the co-operation of all. Meanwhile, there is a duty cast 
upon us and that is to bear the absentee in mmd, to remember 
always that we are here not to function for one party or one group, but 
always to think of India as a whole and always to think of the welfare 
of the four hundred millions that comprise India. We are all now, 
in our respective spheres, partymen, belonging to this or that group 
and presumably we shall continue to act in our respective parties. 
Nevertheless, the time comes when we have to rise above party and 
think of the Nation, think sometimes of even the world at large 
of which our Nation is a great part. And when I think of the work 
of this Constituent Assembly, it seems to me, the time has come 
when we should, so far as we are capable of it, rise above our ordi- 
nary solves and party disputes and think of the great problem be- 
fore us in the widest and most tolerant and most effective manner 
so that, whatever we may produce, should be worthy of India as 
a whole and should be such that the world should recognise that 
wo have functioned, as we should have functioned, in this high 
adventure. 

There is another person who is absent here and who must be in 
the minds of many of us today — the great leader of our people, the 
father of our Nation (applause) — who has been the architect of this 
Assembly and all that has gone before it and possibly of much that 
will follow. Ho is not here because, in pursuit of his ideals, he is 
ceaselessly working in a far corner of India- But I have no doubt 
that his spirit hovers over this place and blesses our undertaking. 

As I stand here, Sir, I feel the weight of all manner of things 
crowding around me. We are at the end of an era and possibly 
very soon we shall embark upon a new age; and my mind goes 
back to the great past of India, to the 5,000 years of India’s history, 
from the very dawn of that history which might be considered al- 
most the dawn of human history, till today- All that past crowds 
around me and exhilarates me and, at the same time, somewhat 
oppresses me. Am I worthy of that past? When I think also of 
the future, the greater future I hope, standing on this sword’s edge 
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of the present between this mighty past and the mightier future, 
1 tremble a little and feel overwhelmed by this mighty task. We 
have come here at a strange moment xn India’s histoiy. I do not 
know but I do feel that there xs some magic m this moment of tran- 
sition from the old to the new» something of that magic which one 
sees when the night turns mlo day and even though the day may 
be a cloudy one, it is day after all, for when the clouds move away, 
we can see the sun later on. Because of all this I find a little 
difficulty m addressing this House and puttmg all ro 3 ' ideas before 
It and 1 feel also that in this long succession of thousands of years, 
I see the mighty figures that have come and gone and I see also 
the long succession of our comrades who have laboured for the 
freedom of India. And now we stand on the verge of this passing 
age, tiydng, labouring, to usher m the new. I am sure the House 
will feel the solemnity of this moment and will endeavour to treat 
this Resolution which it is mj’ proud privilege to place before it in 
that solemn manner. I believe there are a large number of amend- 
ments coming before the House. 1 have not seen most of them. 
It is open to the House, to any member of this House, to move any 
amendment and it is for the House to accept it or reject it, but 
1 would, with all respect, suggest that this is not a moment for us 
to be technical and legal about small matters when we have big 
things to face, big things to say and big things to do, and therefore 
1 would hope that the House would consider this Resolution in tins 
big manner and not lose itself in wordy quarrels and squabbles. 

I think also of the various Constituent Assemblies that have 
gone before and of what took place at the making of the great 
American nation when the fathers of that nation met and fashioned 
out a constitution which has stood the t«t of so many years, more 
than a century’ and a half, and of the great nation which has 
resulted, which has been built up on the basis of that Constitution- 
Mj’ mind goes back to that mighty* revolution which took place also 
over 150 years ago and to that Constituent Assembly that met in 
that gracious and lovelj* city of Paris which has fought so many 
battles for freedom, to the difficulties that that Constituent Assembly 
had and to how the King and other authorities came in its way, 
and still it continued. The House will remember that when these 
difficulties came and even the room for a meeting was denied to 
the then Constituent Assembly, they betook themselves to an open 
tennis court and met there and took the oath, which is called the 
Oath of the Tennis Court, that they continued meeting in spite of 
Kings, in spite of the others, and ffid not disperse till they had 
finished tlie task they had undertaken. Well, I trust that it is in 
that solemn spirit that we too are meeting here and that we, 
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too, whether wo meet in this chamber or other chambers, or in the 
fields or in tho market-place, will go on meeting and continue our 
work till wo have finished. 

Then my mind goes back to n more recent revolution which 
gave rise to a new type of State, the revolution that took place in 
Russia and out ol which has arisen the Union of the Soviet Socialist 
Republics, another mighty country which is playing a tremendous 
part in tho world, not only a mighty country but, for us in India, a 
neighbouring country. 

So our mind goes back to these great examples and we seek 
to learn from their success and to avoid their failures. Perhaps 
we may not bo able to avoid failures because some measure of 
failure is inherent in human effort. Nevertheless, we shall advance, 
I am certain, in spite of obstructions and difficulties, and achieve 
and realise the dream that we have dreamt so long. In this Resolu- 
tion which, the House knows, has been drafted with exceeding care, 
wc have tried to avoid saying too much or too little It is difficult 
to frame a resolution of this kind If you say too little, it becomes 
just a pious resolution and nothing more. If you soy too much, it 
encroaches on tho functions of those who arc going to draw up a 
constitution, that is, on tho functions of this House This Resolu- 
tion Is not a part of the constitution we are going to draw Up, 
and it must not be looked at as such. This House has perfect free- 
dom to draw up that constitution and when others come into this 
House, they will have perfect freedom too to fashion that constitu- 
tion. This Resolution therefore steers between these two extremes 
and lays down only certain fundamentals which, I do believe, no 
group or party and hardly any Individual in India can dispute. 
Wc say that it is our firm and solemn resolve to have an indepen- 
dent sovereign republic. India is bound to be sovereign, it is bound 
to bo independent and it is bound to bo a republic. I will not go 
into the arguments about monarchy and tho rest, but obviously we 
cannot produce monarchy in India out of nothing. It is not there 
If it is to be an independent and sovereign State, we are not going 
to have an external monarchy and wo cannot have a search for some 
local monarchies. It must inevitably be a republic. Now, some 
friends have raised the question: "Why have you not put in the 
word 'democratic’ here?” Wdl, I told them that it is conceivable, 
of course, that a republic may not be democratic but the whole of 
our past is witness to this fact that wc stand for democratic institu- 
tions. Obviously we are aiming at democracy and nothing less 
than a democracy. What form of democracy, what shape it might 
take Is another matter. The democracies of the present day, 
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many of them in Europe and elsewhere, have played a great part 
in the world’s progress. Yet it may be doubtful if those democra- 
cies may not have to change their shape somewhat before long if they 
have to remain completely democratic. We are not going just to copy, 

I hope, a certain democratic procedure or an institution of a so-called 
democratic country. We may improve upon it- In any event whatever 
system of Government we may establish here must fit in with the 
temper of our people and be acceptable to them. Wo stand for demo- 
cracy. It will be for this House to determine what shape to give to 
that democracy, the fullest democracy, I hope. The House 
will notice that in this Resolution, although we have not used the 
word ‘democratic’ because wo thought it is obvnous that the word 
‘republic’ contains that word and we did not want to use unneces- 
sarj* words and redundant words, but wo have done something much 
more than using the word We have given the content of demo- 
cracy in this Resolution and not only the content of democracy but 
the content, if I may say so, of economic democracy in this Resolu- 
tion Others might take objection to this Resolution on 
the ground that we have not said that it should be a Socialist 
State. Well, I stand for socialism and hope that India will stand for 
Socialism and that India will go towards the constitution of a Socia- 
list State, and I do believe that the whole world will have to go 
that way. What form of Socialism again is another matter for your 
consideration. But the main thing is that in such a Resolution, if, 
in accordance with my own desire. I had put in that we want a 
Socialist State, we would have put in something which may be 
agreeable to many and may not be agreeable to some, and we wanted 
this Resolution not to be controversial in regard to sudi matters. 
Therefore we have laid do^sm, not theoretical words and formulae, 
but rather the content of the thing we desire. This is important 
and I take it there can be no dispute about it. Some people have 
pointed out to me that our mentioning a republic mav some- 
what displease the Rulers of Indian States. It is possible that this 
may displease them. But I want to make it clear personally and the 
House knows, that I do not believe in the monarchical system any- 
where, and that in the world today monarchy is a fast disappearing 
institution. Nevertheless it is not a question of my personal belief 
in this matter. Our view in regard to these Indian States has been, 
for many years, first of all that the people of those States must share 
completely in the freedom to come. It is quite inconceivable to 
me that there should be different standards and degrees of freedom 
as between the people in the States and the people outside the 
States. In what manner the Stat^ will be parts of that Union, 
that is a matter for this House to consider with the representatives 
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of the States. And I hope in all matters relating to the States, this 
House will deal with the real representatives of the States, We are 
perfectly willing, I take it, to deal In such matters as appertain to 
thorn, with the Rulers or their representatives also, but finally 
when we make a constitution for India, it must be through the 
representatives of the people of the States as with the rest of India, 
who are present here. (Applause) In any event, we may lay 
down or agree that the measure of freedom must be the same in 
the States as elsewhere It is a possibility and personally I should 
like a measure of uniformity too in regard to the apparatus and 
machinery of Government. Nevertheless, this is a point to be con- 
sidered in co-operation and in consultation with the States. I do 
not wish, and I imagine this Constituent Assembly will not like, to 
impose anything on the States against their will. If the people of a 
particular State desire to have a certain form of administration, even 
though it might bo monarchical, it is open to them to have it. The 
House will remember that m the British Commonwealth of Nations 
today, Eire is a Republic and yet in many ways it is a member of the 
British Commonwealth So, It is a conceivable thing What will hap- 
pen, r do not know, because that is partly for this House and partly 
for others to decide. There is no incongruity or impossibility about 
a certain definite form of administration in the States, provided 
there Is complete freedom and responsible Government there and 
the people really arc in charge If monarchical figure-heads are 
approved by the people of the State, of a particular State, whether 
I like it or not, I certainly will not like to interfere. So 1 wish 
fo make it clear that go far as this Resolution or Declaration is 
concerned, it docs not interfere in any %vav with any future work 
that this Constituent Assembly may do, with any future negotiations 
that it may undertake. Only in one sense, if you like, it limits our 
work, if you call that a limitation, i.e., we adhere to certain funda- 
mental propositions which are laid down in this Declaration 
Those fundamental propositions. I submit, are not controversial 
In any real sense of the word Nobodv challenges them in India 
and nobodv ought to challenge them and if anybody does challenge, 
well, we accept that challenge and we hold our position. (Applousc) 


Well, Sir, we are going to make a constitution for India and it 
is obvious that what we are going to do in India, is going to have a 
powerful effect on the rest of the world, not only because a new 
free independent nation comes out into the arena of the world, 
but because of the very fact that India is such a country that by 


virtue, not only of her large si 2 e and population, but of her enormous 
resources and her ability to exploit those resources, can im- 
mediately play an important and a vital».fpart*'"ih wotld'-affairs 
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Even today, on the verge of freedom as vre are today. India has 
becun to play an important part in irorld afTairs. Therefore, it is 
right that the framers of our Constitution should alvraj's boar this 
larger international aspect in mind. 

We approach tho world in a friendly vr^y. We want to mahe 
friends with all countries We want to make friends, in spite of the 
long history* of conflict in the past, with England also The House 
knows that recently I paid a visit to England. I was reluctant to 
go for reasons which the House knows welh But I went because of 
a personal reouest from the Prime Minister of Great Britain. I went 
and I met with courtesv everywhere. And yet at this psycholo- 
gical moment in India’s hisforr when we wanted, when we hun- 
gered for messages of cheer, friendship and co-operation from all 
over the world, and more especially from England, because of the 
past contact and conflict between us. unfortunately. I came back 
without anv message of cheer, but with a large measure of dis- 
appointment. I hop© that the new difficulties that have arisen, 
as e\*erv one knows, beeaxise of the recent statements made by 
the British Cabinet and br others in authority there, will not come 
in our wav and that we shall yet succeed in going ahead with the 
co-operation of all of us here and those who have not come. It 
has been a blow to me. and it has hurt me that just at the moment 
when we are rolng to stride ahead, obstructions were placed in our 
way. new limitalions were mentioned which had not been mentioned 
previously and new methods of procedure were suggested. I do 
not wish to challenge the bona iides of anv person, but I wish to 
say that whatever the legal aspect of the thing might be. there are mo- 
ments when law is a very feeble reed to rdy upon, when we have 
to deal with a nation which is full of the passion for freedom. Most 
of us here eJerring tie past many years, for a generation or more, 
have often taken part in the stnig^e for India’s freedom. 
have gone through the \"alley of the shadow. We are used to it 
and, if necessity arises, we sh^ go through it again. (Hecr, Tiecr.l 
Nev’ertheless, through all this long period, we have thought of the 
time when we shall have an opportxuiity, not merdy to struggle, 
not merely to destroy, but to construct and create. And now, when 
it appeared that the time vras coming for constructive effort in a 
free India to which we looked forward with ioy, fr^h difficulties 
are placed in our way at such a moment. It shows that, whatever 
force might be bdiind all this, people wbo are able and clever and 
very intelligent, somehow lack the imaginative daring which should 
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accompany great ofTiccs. For, if you have to deal with any people, 
you have to understand them imaginatively; you should under- 
stand them emotionally; and of course, you have also to understand 
them intellectually- One of the unfortunate legacies of tho past 
has been that there has been no imagination in the understanding 
of the Indian problem. People have often indulged in, or have 
presumed to give us, advice, not realising that India, as she is con- 
stituted today, wants no one’s advice and no one’s imposition upon 
her. The only v/ay to influence India is through friendship and co- 
operation and goodwill. Any attempt at imposition, the slightest 
trace of patronage, is resented and will be resented. (Applause) 
Wo have tried, I think honestly, in the last few months in spite of 
the difficulties that have faced us, to create an atmosphere of co-ope- 
ration. Wo shall continue that endeavour- But I do very much 
fear that that atmosphere v/ill be impaired if there is not sufficient 
and adequate response from others. Nevertheless, because we are 
bent on great tasks, I hope and trust that wc shall continue that 
endeavour and I do hope that, if wc continue, wc shall succeed. 
Where wc have to deal with our own countrymen, we mxist con- 
tinue that endeavour even though In our opinion some countrymen 
of ours take a wrong path. For, after all, we have to v/ork together 
in this country and wc have inevitably to co-operate, if not today, 
tomorrow or the day after. Therefore, v/c have to avoid in the 
present anything which might create a new difficulty in the crea- 
tion of that future which we arc working for. 'Therefore, so far 
as our ov/n countrymen are concerned, we mu?t try our utmo'Jt to 
gain their co-operation in the largest measure. But, co-opcratlon 
cannot mean the giving up of the fundamental ideals on which wc 
have stood and on which wo should stand It Is not co-operation 
to surrender everything that has given meaning to our lives- 
Apart from that, as I said, wc seek the co-operation of England 
even at this stage which is full of suspicion of cash other. We 
feel that if that co-operation is denied, that will be injurious to 
India, certainly to some extent, probably more so to England, and 
to some extent to the world at large. Wo have just come out of 
tho World War and people talk vaguely and rather v;ildly of new 
wars to come. At such a moment this Nev/ fndia is taking birth — 
renascent, vital, fearless. Perhaps it is a suitable moment for this 
new birth to take place out of this turmoil in the world. But wc 
have to bo clcar-oycd at this moment, — wc, who have this heavy 
task of constitution-building. Wc have to think of this tremendous 
prospect of the present and the greater prospect of the future and 
not get lost in seeking small gains for this group or that. In this 
Constituent Assembly wc are functioning on a world stage and tho 
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eyes of the world are upon us and the eyes of our entire past are 
upon us. Our past is witness to what xvc are doing here and though 
the future is still unborn, the future too somehow looks at us. 

I think so, and so, I would beg of this House to consider this Hesolu- 
tion in this mighty prospect of our past, of the turmoil of the 
present and of the great and unborn future that is going to take 
place soon. Sir, I beg to move. ^Prolonged Cheers) 

(ii) 

The Right Honourable Dr. Jayakar'' t Bombay: General): Sir. 
Chairman and friends, before I move my amendment I would like 
to say a fev,* words to tender my congratulations for the excellent 
speech which Pandit Jawaharlal Kehru made in ino\'ing the Reso- 
lution. Its lucidity, modesty and gravity were very impressive and 
as I listened to it, my thoughts went back to the old days when, a 
few yards from here, under the guidance and the leadership of 
his distinguished father, we carried on legislative fights which, view- 
ed back from the dignity of the present Assembly now, seem to be 
so diminutive and unreal. I always considered Pandit Motilal Kehru 
a very fortunate man in the sense that he had tv.-o children, each 
of whom has become very distinguished after his death (cheers), 
Pandit Jawaharlal Kehru, the guiding soul of the present Assembly, 
and that distinguished lady whom we are waiting to receive after 
her achievement at the U.N.O. at Kew York. 

Before I read the terms of my amendment to the Resolution 
I would like to remove a few misunderstandings which have arisen 
about its purposes. Jkfany distinguished and loving friends have 
come and said to me, in all earnestness, that I ought not to move 
this Resolution. I would like to remove all misunderstandings about 
my reasons in moving this amendment. It was said that it will 
divide this Assembly, which is bad tactics at the present moment. 
When you hear my speech I hope you .will agree that my motion is 
not intended to nor is it likely to cause a di\'ision in the sense these 
friends meant. Some others said that I w’as deliberately appeasing 
the Muslim League. I see no harm in that, if it is necessary for 
the purpose of making successful the work of this Assembly. One 
friend went to the length of saying that I am supporting Sir. Chur- 
chill of all people in the world, the one person whom I tried to ex- 
pose in my cross-examination at the Round Table Conference Com- 
mittee. Iliere is no possibility of my supporting 3^Ir. Churchill 


1. Ibid, January 16, 194G; Vol I, pp. 71-Sl. 
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by any means. Some friends touched me to the'qu^ by saying' 
that all my life, having been a champion of Hindu interests, I now 
propose to support and placate the Muslims. In reply I said that 
1 saw no conflict between the two. Because I support Hindu inter- 
ests it does not mean that I should trample on what I consider the 
just rights of another community. My real purpose in moving this 
amendment is to save the work of this Assembly from frustration. 

I fear that all the work we shall be doing here is in imminent dan- 
ger of being rendered infructuous 1 am anxious that the work of 
this Constituent Assembly should not be made futile and ineffective 
by our neglecting one or two difficulties which lie m our way. 

The points which I make are two-fold, Sir. One is a purely 
legal point and after putting it in brief, 1 shall leave it to you, Sir, 
in tho Chair and to the Constitutional Adviser whom I have known 
for the last ten years as a man of great constitutional knowledge, 
rectitude of behaviour and stem independence. It is an advantage, 
if I may say so, from my place here that we have got the assistance 
of a person like Sir B. N. Rau and I have no doubt that the point, 
which I am putting before you, Sir. today will receive his best at- 
tention. I do not want to raise this as a point of order but I 
am now raising It as indicating a legal difficulty in our way. I have 
no doubt that in the time which you have at your disposal you will 
consider it very carefully and give such decision on it as you choose. 
The point which I propose to raise is that m this preliminary meet- 
ing of the Constituent Assembly at this stage no question like lay- 
ing down the fundamentals of the Constitution can be considered. 
That the resolution is intended to lay down the fundamentals of 
the Constitution, even Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has admitted. 

It is a very vital resolution and it lays down the essentials of the 
next Constitution. If you examine it, a cursory glance will 
reveal to you that tho several things which are mentioned here, 
are fundamentals of the Constitution. For instance, it speaks 
of a Republic; of a Union; it talks of present boundaries, 
and the status of Provincial Authorities; Residuary powers, all 
power being derived from the people; minorities’ rights fun- 
damental rights — all these can be accurately described as fundamen- 
tals of the Constitution. My point is that within the limits of the 
po\ver which the Cabinet Mission’s Statement of 16th May accords 
to this preliminary meeting, it cannot validly lay down any funda- 
mentals, however sketchy they may be, of the Constitution. 
That must wait until after we meet in the Sections and the Pro- 
vincial Constitutions have been prepared. At that stage, the two 
other partners, the Muslim league and Indian States, are expected 
to bo present. At our present preliminary meeting our work is cut 
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out and limited by express terms which I shall presently read out 
to you and those express terms do not include the preparation or 
acceptance of the fundamentals of the Constitution which must 
wait until wc reach that stage which I have just mentioned. We 
ore no doubt a sovereign body as you, Sir, very’ rightly remarked 
but we are sovereign v'.’ithin the limitations of the Paper by which 
we have been created. Wc cannot go outside those limitations except 
by agreement and the two other parties being absent, no agree- 
ment can be thought of. TJiercforc, we are bound by those limita- 
tions. Of course, if the idea of some people is to ignore those limi- 
tations altogether and convert this Constituent Assembly into a 
force for gaining political power, irrespective of the limitations of 
this Paper, to seize power and thereby create a revolution in the 
countrj', that is outside the present plan, and I have nothing to say 
about it. But as the Congress has accepted this Paper in its en- 
tirety, it is bound by the limitations of that Paper. . . . 

Mr. Kiran Sankar Roy (Bengal; General): Mr. Chairman, on 
a point of order, I would like to know whether Dr. Jayakar is 
raising a point of order or moving his amendment. If he is raising 
a point of ordei”, we fool, Sir. that that point of order should be dis- 
posed of first before ho can proceed to move his amendment. 

Mr. Chairman: I think Dr. Jayakar has said that he is not 
raising a point of order, but he is pointing out the difficulties in the 
way of accepting this Resolution, and I take it that he is proceeding 
in that way. As I understand it, he is not raising a point of order. 

Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramajya (Madras: General): May I take 
it, Sir, that this is a motion for adjournment of the consideration of 
the Resolution, as I make it out to be? 

Mr. Chairman: I don’t think it is a motion for adjournment either. 
He wants the Resolution to be discussed, but wishes to place before 
the House his own point of view with regard to the advisability or 
otherwise of the Resolution at this stage, and in doing so he points 
out certain difficulties in the way of accepting it. 

Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya: May I respectfully suggest that 
he does not want us to proceed with the consideration of this sub- 
ject? It is clear from the wording of his amendment. I invite 
your attention to the wording. Sir. 

Shri Mohan Lai Saksena (United Provinces: General): On a 
point of order, under the Assembly rules, the mover of an amend- 
ment has to move his amendment before he makes his speech. 1 
would suggest that Dr. Jayakar should be asked to move his amend- 
ment before he goes on to make his speech. 
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The Right llon’blo Dr. M. R. Jayakar. Well. I will read the 
amendment. -I wanted to save your time by a few minutes This is 
the amendment. 

“This assembly declares its firm and solemn resolve that the 
Constitution to be prepared by this Assembly for the future 
governance of India sliall bo for a free and democratic 
Sovereign State; hut with o view to securing, in the shaping 
of such a constitution, the co-operation of the Muslim League 
and the Indian States, and thereby intensifying the firmness 
of tliis resolve, this Assembly postpones the furtlier con- 
sideration of this question to a later date, to enable the 
representatives of these two bodies to participate, if they 
so choose, in the deliberation of this Assembly." 

In substance, my amendment means that the further consi- 
deration of this Resolution should be postponed to a later stage, the 
stage of Union Constitution-making at which, I take it, the Indian 
States and the Muslim League arc expected to bo present. I am not 
raising this as a point of order, but I am raising it os a difficulty 
which wo have to got over before we proceed to a consideration of 
this question, and this is an argument for the purpose of postponing 
the further discussion of tins question. I am merely pointing out the 
legal difficulty in the way of this Constituent Assembly adopting 
this Resolution at this preliminary meeting. Therefore Iho point I 
am making is that our power to transact our business at this stage 
of a preliminary meeting is limited. It is limited by express words 
and those limitations being accepted by us, this Assembly has no 
power nt this stage to adopt any fundamentals of tho Constitution. 
I would invite your attention. Sir, to a few paragraphs in tho State 
Paper. I shall begin with Clause 19. Sub-clause (i) mentions tho way 
the representatives of the several bodies are to bo elected. Tlion 
follows Sections *A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’. Then comes tho note about Chief 
Commissioners’ Provinces, etc. I shall leave that out. Then comes 
sub-clause (ii) which relates to the States. Then comes sub-clause 
(ill) which says that ‘'representatives thus chosen," f.e., the Hindus, 
Muslims and tho Negotiating Committee for the States. (I will leave 
tho Negotiating Committee out for the moment) ''shall meet at New 
Delhi as soon ns possible." 'We have mot TTicn comes tho preh- 
minnry meeting which is the meeting we are holding today. That 
it is a preliminary mooting cannot be disputed In this connection, 
I may ask your attention to tho letter of invitation, dated 20th of 
November, which you received from the Viceroy to attend here tiiis 
meeting. There it is described ns the "first" meeting. Therefore 
this is the preliminary meeting mwitioncd in sub-cinusc (iv). Then 
let us see what this preliminary meeting is entitled to do: 
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‘A preliminary meeting will be held at which (1) the 
general order of business will be decided (2) a Ch^naan and 
other ofScers elected and (3i an Advisorj’ Committee (see para- 
graph 20 below) on rights of citizens, minorities and tribal and 
excluded areas set up ' 

1 understand that this is soon going to be done. Apart from 
this, there is not a word there about passing either the essentials 
or the fundamentals or even a sketchy outline of any constitution. 

....The plea which I am urging is this. This Constituent Assembly, 
as it is formed today, is not complete. Two persons are absent. The 
Indian States for no fault of theirs, because they cannot come in 
at this stage; that is the true position. The Negotiating Committee 
has been formed by the States, but we have not yet formed our 
Negotiating Committee. MTien we have done so, the two Committees 
will meet; that is the stage at which the States can come in ac- 
cording to the terms of this Document. As for the Muslim League, 
the position is different and the difference is very great. 

The Muslim League has recently obtained three or four im- 
portant concessions. Whether it is by superior strategy or any 
other means, it is not for me to say here. They have got three or 
four important points in their favour. 

There are two points for interpretation, one is about voting 
and the other is about grouping into Sections. I understand that 
that question is going to be referred lo the Federal Court. As an. 
ex-Judge of the Federal Court and a sitting Member of the Sup- 
erior Tribunal, namely, the Judicial Committee of the Pri\'y Coim- 
cil, I recognise the necessity of not saying anything more about 
the proposed reference to the Federal Court or whether it is right 
and proper- I will only say that I wish you good luck 

(iii) 

Dr. Syama Prasad Mookherjee (Bengal; General):’ fvlr. Chairman, 
Sir, I bdieve, in the course of the chequered historv* of our countrj*, 
we have often passed motions and resolutions from different political 
parties and platforms embodying our demands for an IndependKit 
Sovereign State for our motherland. But so far as today’s Resolution 
is concerned, it has a deep and special significance. It is for the first 
time in the history of our country, since we came under Britidi rule, 
that we have met to frame our own constitution. It is a great res- 
ponsibility* — in fact, as the Hon’ble the Mover of the Resolution 
reminded us, it is a solemn and sacred trust which we Indians have 
1. December 17, 1946; Ibid, I pp- S5-99. 
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agreed to perform and we propose to do so to the best of our ability. 
Now, Sir, the. amendment which has been moved by Dr, Jayakar 
raises certain questions of fundamental importance. J am sorry X can- 
not support the amendment. The effect of the amendment practically 
IS (hat wo cannot pass a resolution of this description at all until the 
Sections have met and mode their recommendations. Dr. Jayakar 
wants that wo should not pass this Resolution until both the Indian 
States and the Muslim League are enabled to attend the Constituent 
Assembly. So fat ns the Indian States arc concerned, they cannot 
come even if tlicy wish to, until the Sections have met and settled 
the provincial constitution.^, which means how many months none 
can forcloll So far as the Muslim League is concerned, no doubt, 
every one regrets that the Muslim League has not found it possible 
to attend the preliminary session of the Constituent Assembly. But 
what guarantee is there that, if this Resolution is postponed till 
tho 20th January next, as Dr Jayakar suggests, the Muslim League 
will come and attend the session? 

1 feel) Sir, that the question should really be looked at from 
a cifdcrcnt point of view. Docs this Resolution raise issues which 
arc In any way inconsistent with the Cabinet Mission’s Scheme ol 
May tho iGth? If it docs raise issues which ore inconsistent with 
that scheme, then obviously we arc prejudging matters, we are 
raising matters which, it may be said, wo have no right to do at 
this stage, Now, that document to my mind Is something like a 
puzzle picture You can interpret it in so many ways looking at 
It from cUn'cront angles of vision. Out looking at the Resolution 
as it stands, what is the declaration that it is making now? It enu- 
merates certain fundamental things which arc within the frame- 
work of tho Scheme itself. I know that if wo go into some details, 
I have to refer to at least one matter on which many of us hold 
divergent views, namely, the question of residuary powers. But 
that is a matter which the Cabinet Mission’s Scheme has included 
within the coniomplalcd /ramc'Work of the Constitution. That 
is a matter on which the Indian National Congress has expressed 
its opinion; that is a matter, I bclicvo, on which the Muslim League 
also has expressed its opinion. Some of us differ from that stand- 
point and urge a stronger Centre In India’s paramount interest. 
We shall do so at an appropriate stage later on. Pandit Jawaliarlal 
Nehru, as the mover of the Resolution, has also made it clear that 
wo arc not now framing a constitution for India; wo arc only 
passing a resolution ot this stage, at the preliminary stage, outlining 
generally the shape that the future constitution of India should 
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take. In other words, when the tune cctually comes for lis to 
frame the ConsUtntJon, I beheve, Sm, it will be open to any cne 
to bring up any matter that be chooses before the House as an 
amendment to any proposal that may be made and which is bound 
to be considered on its merits. Tne passing of this Resolution, 
I take it, can be no legal bar whatever against any member bringing 
forward any amendment to the draft Constitution that this Assembly 
may frame at a later stage. If assurances are fortbeeming on these 
two issues, namely, that the Resolution as drafted does not go 
against the main features of the Cabmet Mission’s Scheme, and 
also that it docs not commit the Constituent Assembly in a deSmte 
manner with regard to the details of the Constitution that is yet 
to come, I see no reason why any obstacle should be put forward 
to passing the Resolution at this stage. 

The Resolution has an imp>onance of its own. Aftm’ all, 
we are sitting here not m our mdividual capaaty, but we claim to 
represent the people of this great land. Our sanction is not the 
British Parhameat, our sanction is not the British Government; 
our sanction is the people of India. tChcers And if that is so, we 
have to say something, not merely to frame rales and regulations,— 
we have to ssy somethmg concrete to the people of India as to why 
we hate assembled here on the 9th Deeemb^, 1946 if what Dr. 
Jayakar says had been the correct position, then Constituent 
Assembly should no: have been called at all; in fact. Dr. Jayakar 
need not have attended the meeting. He should have informed the 
Governor Genenl. — regret 1 cannot accept your invitation be- 
cause I feel you are doing wrong in calling the Constituent As- 
sembly as the kluslim League and the Indian States are not at- 
tending.” But having come here, for us to raise issue is prac- 
tically to walk into the trap of the Muslim League and to strengthKi 
the hands of reactionaries in Great Britain. I know that Dr. 
Jayakar will be the last to do such a thing. I admire his 
courage of comiction; in fact, every cne who feels that a certain 
thing should be done, must be able to come forward and present 
his viewpoint. But we may also respectfullv point out to Dr. 
Jayakar the great danger tlmt lies in the jnnocent-looldng am®d- 
ment that he has put forward before the House, and I hop>e that be 
•will withdra-w the amendment in due course when the time comes. 

I would like just to say a few w o r d s with r^ard to anolhc 
aspect of the question. The Resolution is there, but how are we 
going to implement it? 'tt'hat are the impediments that vre al- 
ready see before us which may prevent us from carrying this Re- 
solution into effect? ICow, on^ of TOurse, is the status of the 
Constituent Assembly in the zhsenxx of the T. hislim League. Dr. 
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Jayakar yesterday referred to aome analogy of a dinner party. He 
said, “J£ guests are invued and some gucsis do not come, then how 
can you have the dmncr party?” But he forgot to say what will be 
the laie of the guests who have already arrived. If he is going 
to bo the host and invites six guests, suppose hve of them come and 
one is absent, is ho then gotng to starve those five guests of his and 
turn them out of his house and say, "The sixth has not come and 
you are not going to get your food”? Obviously not. Here also 
the hunger for trecdom for those who have come has to be satisfied. 
Mr. Churchill said that the absence of the Muslim League in the 
Constituent Assembly was something like the absence ot the bride 
in the Church when the marriage was going to take place. I do 
not know, when the Indian States come in and also the Muslim 
liOaguc, how many brides the Constituent Assembly is going to 
have ultimately, in any case, if that is Mr. Churchill's point of 
view, ho should not play the role of a seducer. He should have 
asked Mr. Jinnah to go back to India and join the Constituent As* 
scmbly and place his point of view before the people of India, No 
one has said that the Muslim League should not come. In fact, 
we want that the Muslim League should come so that we can meet 
each other face to face. If there arc diincuUies, if there arc dtlTerences 
of opinion, wo do not wish that wc should carry only by majority 
votes. That may have to be done as a last resort, but obviously, 
every attempt must be made, will be made, to come to an agreement 
as regards the future Constitution of India. But why is the Muslim 
League being prevented from coming? My charge Is that the 
Muslim League is not coming because of the encouragement it re- 
ceives from British attitude. The Muslim League has been en- 
couraged to feel that if it does not come, it may be able to veto the 
final decision of the Constituent Assembly. iTio power of veto in 
some form or another has again passed into the hands of the Muslim 
League, and that is the danger that threatens the future activities of 
this groat Assembly. Sir, I am not going to discuss In detail, be- 
cause this is neither the time nor the occasion when I can discuss, 
the various provisions of the British statements. But, I would cer- 
tainly say this; that this Constituent Assembly, although It Is a British 
creation lor the time bevo-S. ^ existence, it has 

the power, if it has the will, to assert its right and to do what is best 
and proper for the attainment of India’s freedom, for the good of 
the people of India irrespective of caste, creed or community. 
{JJear, hear.) 

Now, Sir, wc have said, at any rate the Indian National Con- 
gress has said— because that was one of the major parties with 
whom negotiations went on— that they stand by the Cabinet Mis- 
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sion Scheme of May 16. It gladdened my heart yesterday when 
the Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhhhai Patel got up, interrupting Dr. Jaya- 
kar, and said that the Congress has not accepted anj-thing beyond 
the Statement of Tilay 16, 1946. (Cheers) That I consider to be 
an announcement of fundamental importance. We have got to 
make it clear as to what we are here for. I say that our attitude 
should be something like this: We shall give the Cabinet hfission 
Scheme of May 16, a chance; genuinely, honestly wo shall see if we 
can come to an agreement with the other parties and elements on the 
basis of the Scheme of May 16, 1946. But subsequent interpretations, 
if any, we are not going to accept. Or if any party chooses to deviate 
from the Scheme and break away, we shall proceed and frame the 
Constitution as we wish. 

There has been considerable difference of opmion with regard 
to one clause of the Statement of May 16, 1946, and that is with 
regard to the question of grouping. Now, it is for the Congress to 
decide, as one of the major parties involved, what interpretation 
it is going to accept ultimately. If the interpretation as given by 
His Majesty’s Government is not accepted, and if the Congress 
considers that the interpretation put upon that portion of the 
Statement by it (the Congress) is correct, then of course a crisis 
may come. Tliat is a question which has to be decided apart from 
a discussion on this Resolution. In fact, the greater the dday in 
making a decision on that question, the greater will be the atmos- 
phere of unreality, so far as the proceedings of this House are con- 
cerned. But, after that question is decided, supposing the inter- 
pretation put by His hlajesty’s Government is accepted, whether 
by a reference to the Federal Court, or not, I need not go into, then 
we shall go on. We shall proceed with our work. The Jluslim 
League may come or may not come. If it comes, well and good; 
and even if it does not come, it cannot retard India’s freedom and 
w’e must claim to proceed with our business in this Constituent 
Assembly. 1 feel, Sir, that if a crisis does come, as I ^dsualise it is 
likely to come, if our country is to be free, it is not going to be in 
accordance with constitutional means. In view of the devdop- 
ments that have taken place during the last few days, our task 
ndll not be performed so easily. But let me emphasise that what- 
ever has to be done, it has to be done through the agency of this 
Constituent Assembly and none other. If ultimately we have to 
function, we shall function on our onm responsibility and prepare 
a constitution which we shall be able to place before the bar of 
world opmion and satisfy everyone that we have treated the people 
of India, minorities and all, in a just and equitable manner. 
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After all, what happened with regard to the South African 
question? Wo have today in our midst, the Hon'blc Mrs. Pandit, 
who has come back to her motherland after a great victory. But 
even there she was not supported by our self-constituted trustee— 
His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain In fact the vote went 
against India so far as Great Britain was concerned. But she won. 
The Indian Delegation won before the bar of world opinion. Simi- 
lar may ho the case with regard to the Constituent Assembly also. 
If wo take courage in both hands and frame a constitution which 
will bo just and equitable to all, then wo shall be able, if need be, 
to declare this Constituent Assembly as the first Parliament of a 
Free and Sovereign Indian Republic fLoud cheers) We then 
may bo able to form our own National Government and enforce 
our decision on the people of this land As I said a few minutes 
ago, our sanction is not the British people or the British Govern- 
ment. Our sanction is the people of Indta and therefore wo have 
to make the ultimate appeal to the people of our country. 

Sir, when we talk about minorities, it is suggested as if the 
Muslim League represents the only minority in India. But that 
Is not s-o. There are other minorities Coming from Bengal with 
oil her tragic suiTcring, let me remind (he House that Hindus also 
constitute a minority In at least four Provinces in India and, if 
minority rights are to be protected, such rights must affect every 
minority which may vary from Province to Province. 

Only last night, Lord Simon mode the startling announce- 
ment that the Constituent Assembly sitting in Delhi consists of 
only Caste Hindus. So many false statements have been uttered 
during the last few days in England that it is difficult to keep count 
of them all. But who arc represented in this House today? There 
arc Hindus; there are some Muslims too. At least there are Mus- 
lims from one Muslim province who come as representatives of a 
Government which is functioning there in spite of the Muslim 


League. Tiiere arc the representatives of the Province of Assam 
which is supposed to be part and parcel of Mr. Jmnah's Pakistan- 
to-comc. That Province is also officiolly represented by the majo- 
rity of the people of that province. You have the Scheduled Castes. 
All the Scheduled Caste members who have been elected to the 
Constituent Assembly are here. Even Dr. Ambcdkar who may 
not agree with us in all matters is present here (applnuse), and I 
take if if will be possible lor vs to convert him, or reconvert him 
and to get him to our side (renctoed opplousc), when we go to dis- 
cuss in detail ihe interests of those whom he wpreson^ ^erc 
are other Scheduled Caste members also present here. The Sikhs 
are present here; all of them The Anglo-Indians are present and 
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SO are the Indian Christians. So, how did it lie in the mouth of 
Lord Simon... -I. I. .(A voice: "Parsecs also are present here") Yes, 
last but not lejist,' the Parsees also are present here. So, how did 
it lie in the mouth of Lord Simon or anybody else ... (A voice; 
“The Tribal representatives are here"*. Tribal areas and the Adi- 
basis are here represented by my friend Mr. J. Singh In fact, 
every’ element that has been elected to the Indian Constituent 
Assembly is here barring the Muslim League. The Muslim League 
represents a section. I take it a large section, may be a very* large 
section of the Muslim community, but it is absolutely false to suggest 
that this Constituent Assembly consists only of one section of the 
people, the Caste Hindus, as Uiough Caste Hindus have been bom 
only to oppress the others and to fashion out something which 
will be disastrous to the interests of India. Now, is it suggested 
that if one section of the Indian people chooses to be absent from 
the Constituent Assembly*, India should continue to remain a slave 
country? (A Voice: "No") That reply has to be given to the 
people of this country who are absent and also their instigators. 
I would say, Sir, that we should say to the British people once and 
for all, “We want to remain friendly with you You started your 
career in this country as traders. You came here as supplicants 
before the Great Mughal. You wanted to exploit the wealth of 
this country. Luck ^ms in your favour. By forgery’, fraud and 
force, you succeeded in establishing — these are all matters of 
liistory— your Government in this country, but not with the will- 
ing co-operation of the people of this land. Y'ou introduced sepa- 
rate dectorates, you introduced religion into Indian politics. That 
was not done by Indians. You did it, only to perpetuate your rule 
in this country. You have created vested interests in this country 
W’hich have become powerful enough now and which cannot be 
destroyed with their o^sm willing co-operation. In spite of all 
these, if you really want that you and India should remain as 
friends in the future, we are prepared to accept your hand of co- 
operation. But, for heaven’s sake, it is not the business of the 
British Government to interfere so far as the domestic problems 
of India are concerned. Every country will have its own domes- 
tic problems and unfortunately India has her domestic problems 
too, and those domestic problems must ultimately be settled by 
the people of this country.” I hope, Sir, as we are not framing a 
.constitution now, as we are only laying down a general outline 
of -the things that we want to do in the futme, the House will re- 
fuse to listen to narrow technicalities. We shall go ahead with 
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our work in spite of all climeuUles and obstacle and.hdp to cr'eale 
that great India, united and strong, which v/jll be the motherland 
0 / not this community or that, not thU class or that^ but of every 
person, man, woman and child. Inhabiting this great land.'Jrr^t^' 
pcctive of race, caste, creed or community, v/herc everyone jvilJ 
have an equal opportunity, and equal freedom, an equal status so 
that he or she could develop himself or herself to the best of hU 
or her talents and serve faithfully and fcarlcsily this beloved 
common motherland of ours 

(iv) 

Dr. B. B Ambedkar fBcngal: General);’ Mr. Chairman the 
Resolution, in the light of the discussion that has gone on since 
yesterday, obviously divides Itself into two parts, one part which 
is controversial and another part which is non-controveraial. 
The part which is non.controvcrsial is the part which com' 
prises paragraphs 15; to (7) of this Resolution. These paragraphs 
set out the objectives of the future constitution of this country. I 
must confess that, coming as the Resolution docs from Pandit 
Jnwaharlal Nehru who is reputed to be a Socialist, this Resolution, 
although non-controvcrslal, is to my mind very disappointing. 1 
should have expected him to go much further than he has done In 
that part of the Resolution. As a student of history, 1 should have 
preferred this part of (he n«ofu(fon not being embodied in It at all 
When one reads that part of the Resolution. It reminds one of the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man which was pronounced by the 
French Constituent Assembly. I think I am right in suggesting that, 
after the lapse of practically 450 years, the Deefaration of the Rights 
of Man and the principles which ore embodied In it have become part 
and parcel of our mental make-up. I say they have become not only 
the part and parcel of the mental make-up of modem man in every 
civilised part of the world, but also In our own country which is so 
orthodox, so archaic In its thought and Its social structure, hardly 
anyone can bo found to deny Its validily- To repeat It now as the Re- 
solution docs Is, to say the least, pure pedantry. These principles have 
become the silent immaculate premise of our outlook. It Is therefore 
unnecessary to proclaim them as forming a part of our creed. The 
Resolution suflors from certain other lacunae. I find that this part 
of the Resolution, although it enunciates certain rights, docs not 
speak of remedies. All of us arc aware of the fact that rights a rc 

1. im, 1, 17 Dec. IW pp fri'ias. 
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nothing unless remedies are provided whereby people can seek to 
obtain redress when rights are invaded. I find a complete absence 
of remedies. Even the usual formula that no man’s life, liberty and 
property shall be taken without the due process of law finds no place 
in the Resolution. These fundamental rights set out are made sub- 
ject to law and morality. Obviously what is law, what is morality 
will be determined by the Executive of the day and when the Exe- 
cutive may take one view another Executive may take another riew 
and we do not know what exactly would be the position with regard 
to fundamental rights, If this matter is left to the Executive of the 
day. Sir, there are here certain provisions which speak of justice, 
economic, social and political. If this Resolution has reality bdiind 
it and a sincerity, of which I have not the least doubt, coming as it 
does from the Mover of the Resolution, I should have expected some 
provision whereby it would have been possible for the State to make 
economic, social and political justice a reality and I should have from 
that point of \*iew expected the Resolution to state in most explicit 
terms, that in order that there may be social and economic justice 
in this countiy, there would be nationalisation of industry’ and na- 
tionalisation of land. I do not understand how it could be possible 
for any future Government which believes in doing justice socially, 
economically and politically, unless its economy is a socialistic eco- 
nomy. Therefore, personally, although I have no objection to the 
enunciation of these propositions, the Resolution is, to my mind, 
somewhat disappointing. I am however prepared to leave this sub- 
ject where it is with the observations I have made. 

Now I come to the first part of the Resolution which includes 
the first four paragraphs. As I said, from the debate that has gone 
on in the House, this has become a matter of controversy. The 
controversy seems to be centred on the use of that w’ord ‘Republic’. 
It is centred on the sentence occurring in paragraph 4 “the sover- 
eignty is derived from the people.” Thereby it arises from the point 
made by my friend Dr. Jayakar yesterday that in the absence of the 
Muslim League it would not be proper for this Assembly to proceed 
to deal with this Resolution. Now, Sir, I have got not the slightest 
doubt in my mind as to the future evolution and the ultimate shape 
of the social, political and economic structure of this great country. 
I know today we are divided politically, socially and economically- 
We are a group of warring camps and I may go even to the extent 
of confessing that I am probably one of the leaders of such a camp- 
But, Sir, with all this, I am quite convinced that given time and 
oicumstances nothing in the world will prevent this country from 
'='®<»ming one. (Applause) With all our castes and creeds, I have 
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rot the slightest hesitation that we shall in some foftn be a united 
people. (Cheers) I have no hesitation in say^ig *that^notwithstand- 
ing the agitation of the Muslim I^gue for the partiOron of In^ia 
some day enough light would dawn upon the Muslims themselves 
and they too will begin to think that a United India is'better even * 
for them, (Lotid cheers and oppJaixse ) 

So far as the ultimate goal is concerned, I think none of us need 
have any apprehensions None of us need have any doubt. Our 
difficulty is not about the ultimate future Our difficulty is how to 
make the heterogeneous ma^ that we have to-day take a decision 
in common and march on the way which leads us to unity. Our 
difficulty is not with regard to the ultimate, our difficulty is with 
regard to the begmning Mr Chairman, therefore, I should have 
thought that in order to make us willing friends, in order to induce 
every party, every section in this country to take on to the road 
it would be an act of greatest statesmanship for the majority party- 
even to make a concession to the prejudices of people who are not 
prepared to march together and it is for that, that I propose to make 
this appeal. Let us leave aside slogans, let us leave aside words 
which frighten people Let us even make a concession to the pre- 
judices of our opponents, bring them in, so that they may willingly 
join with us In marching upon that road, which as I said, if we walk 
long enough, must necessarily lead us to unity. If I, therefore, from 
this place support Dr. Jayakar’s amendment, it is because I want 
all of us to realise that whether we are right or wrong, whether the 
position that we take is in consonance with our legal rights, whether 
that agrees with the Statement of May 16th or December 6th, 
leave all that aside. This is too big a question to be treated as a 
matter of legal rights. It is not a legal question at all. We should 
leave aside all legal considerations and make some attempt, where- 
by those v/ho are not prepared to come, will come. Let us make it 
possible for them to come, that Is my appeal. 

In the course of the debate that took place, there were two ques- 
tions which were raised, which struck me so well that I took the 
trouble of taking them down on a piece of paper. The one ques- 
tion was, I think, by my friend, the Prime Minister of Bihar, who 
spoke yesterday in this Assembly. He said, how can this Resolu- 
tion prevent the League from coming into the Constituent Assem- 
bly? Today my friend, Dr. Syama Prasad Mookherjee, asked 
another question. Is this Resolution Inconsistent with the Cabi- 
net Mission’s Proposal? Sir, I think they are very important 
questions and they ought to be answered and answered categori- 
cally. I do maintain that this Resolution whether it is intended 
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to bring about the result or not, whether it is a result of cold cal- 
culation or whether it is mere matter of accident is bound to have 
the result of keeping the Muslim League out In this connection, 
I should like to innte your attention to paragraph 3 of the Resolu- 
tion, which I think is verj* significant and very important Para- 
graph 3 entnsages the future constitution of India. I do not know 
what is the intention of the mover of the Resolution. But I take 
it that after this Resolution is passed, it will act as a sort of a direc- 
tive of the Constituent Assembly to frame a constitution in terms 
of para. 3 of the Resolution. \\*hat does para. 3 say? Para. 3 says 
that in this countrv’ there shall be two different sets of polity, one 
at the bottom, autonomous Provinces or the States or such other 
areas as care to join a United India. These autonomous units will 
have full power. Thej’ will have also residuary powers. At the 
top, over ^e Pro\*inciaI units, there wnll be a Union Government, 
ha%'ing certain subjects for legislation, for execution and for ad- 
ministration. As I read this part of the Resolution. I do not find 
any reference to the idea of grouping, an intermediate structure 
between the Union on the one hand and the provinces on the 
other. Reading this para in the light of the Cabinet Mission’s 
Statement or reading It even in the light of the Resolution passed 
by the Congress at its Ti'ardha sess:on. I must confess that I am a 
great deal surprised at the absence of any reference to the idea of 
grouping of the provinces. So far as I am personallv concerned. 
I do not like the idea of grouping. (Hecr, hear) I like a strong 
united Centre (hear, hec>-l, much stronger than the Centre we had 
created under the Government of India Act of 1935. But Sir, 
these ooinions, these wishes have no bearing on the situation at 
aH We have travelled a Jong rtjad. The Congress Party, for 
reasons best known to itsdf, consented, if I mav use that ex p r es- 
sion. to the dismantling of a strong Centre whjdi had been created 
in this country as a result of J50 years of administration, and which 
I must say, was to me a matter of great admiration and respect and 
refuge 


(V) 

The HonTale Rev. J.j.iL Kichols-Roy (Assam: General):’ 2>lr. 
President, Sir, thank 3 *ou for ^ving me this opportunify ^ 
speak on this Resolution. I stand here to support the Resolution 
moved by Pandit Nehru, with all the force that I can command- This 
Resolution contains all the principles that need to be enunciated in 
such a Hnd of Resolution to be jdaced before tHs House. First of all- 


1 . Ibid, L, IS Dee. IMS, p. 113. 
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it has Stated the objective that we all in India have in our minds, that 
is, to proclaim at a certain date the independence of India. Here we 
have only resolved that we shall proclaim the independence of India 
and we have that firm resolve in our minds to get the independence 
of India. That is the desire of every one in India. I cannot imagine 
that there will be anybody in India from one end of India to the other 
end, who will be against that kind of objective. Then it proclaims 
also that the kind of Constitution that we shall make will be a re- 
publican form of Government, — a democratic form of Government, 
—a Government by the people and for the people That is surely 
the desire of all the people of India. It is true that there are some 
monarchies in India but we envisage the time when all these monar- 
chies will become at least wholly constitutional monarchies like 
the Monarchy of England, and we believe that even the people of 
all the States envisage that in their own States there will be a 
democratic form of Government Therefore there can be no ob- 
jection at all to these declarations that we have in this Resolution. 
Then it speaks of the territories which will be Included in the 
Union of India and it is comprehensive enough. Then in the third 
para It speaks of autonomous units — that those autonomous units 
which arc now autonomous according to present boundaries or 
with such other boundaries as they may have afterwards— these 
units or territories will remain autonomous units together with 
residuary powers and will exercise all powers and functions of 
government and administration, save and except such powers 
which are assigned to the Central Government. This is our desire, 
this Is the desire of all the people of this country. It is the object 
before us that each Province will be autonomous. In this connec- 
tion, Sir, I want to say that it is very unfortunate that the idea of 
Sections was introduced in the Cabinet Mission Declaration and 
that in a Section according to the latest interpretation given by His 
Majesty’s Government a certain Province will be outvoted by the 
majority of members of another Province. I speak especially in 
connection with Section ‘C’ which relates to Assam: Assam is a non- 
Muslim Province. There are 7 non-Muslims who are represen- 
tatives of Assam in this Constituent Assembly and 3 are Muslims. 

J am sorry that my Muslim friends are not present here, in this 
Assembly. I wish they were here. In Bengal, Sir, there are 27 
non-Muslims and 33 Muslims. If we are brought info a Section, 
there will be 36 Muslims and 34 non-Muslims and if the voting in 
that Section will be by a majority vote, a simple majority vote as 
interpreted by His Majesty’s Government, it will mean that our 
Constitution, our Assam Constitution, will be framed by the majo- 
rity of the people of Bengal, that is the Muslim League. We can- 
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not conceive of anything that is so unjust as this, Sir. (Cheers) It 
is a matter which should he considered by all the members of this 
Constituent Assembly. When the Cabinet Mission made its Decla- 
ration, we in Assam thought that such kind of interpretation might 
be given in the future but we took it for granted that the Cabinet 
Mission would not be so unreasonable as to place Assam w’hich is 
a non-Muslim Province to come under a Muslim Province and that 
our constitution would be framed by the majority of the members 
in the Section. We never thought that it would be like that, be- 
cause we considered that it is unjust for the people of Assam to 
be placed in such a position. In the month of June 1946 we had 
a public meeting in Shillong. I happened to be the Chairman of 
that meeting. Wo were discussing about the Declaration of the 
Cabinet Mission and in that meeting I said this: — 

“From this paragraph 15 (V) of the Cabinet Mission’s Decla- 
ration I understand that each Province has freedom to form 
or not into a group suggested by the Cabinet Mission. Second- 
ly, that the grouping will be, as independent provinces, to 
discuss what subjects could be taken as common subjects to 
be dealt with by the group Thirdly, that if a province does 
not agree in regard to subjects which may affect it vitally, 
there Will be no group constitution as recommended by 
para 19 (V) of the Declaration. Fourthly, that if one pro- 
vince. in the discussion, finds it impossible to settle the ques- 
tion in the group, it will not be forced by a majority vote 
of the members of another Province. Fifthly, that the 
whole question will be brought before the whole Consti- 
tuent Assembly which will have the power to decide finally.” 

That is what we understood by the Declaration of the Cabinet 
Mission, and, 1 believe. Sir, that was also the view which the Cong- 
ress took at that time. I w-as very much gladdened by the decla- 
ration of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel the other day that the Congress 
had not^ up to the present time accepted the interpretation of His 
Majesty s Government. Sir, w’c still hold that position. It appears 
to me that the British Cabinet Mission has changed its mentality 
from what it was when they were here in India. ^Vhen they were 
in India they were under certain circumstances and were influenced 
by the opinion at that time in this country. IVhen they have gone 
back to England they are placed under a different circumstance, 
influenced by the Conservative Party there, and the force which 
Mr. Jinnah has placed upon their minds. They have changed their 
_ opinion altogether. That is what appears to me. I would like 
to know from Lord Pethick-I,awrence whether in realit\’ there 
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was that idea in the mmds of the Cabinet Mission when they were 
here in India. There was nothing in any of their declarations, in 
any of their writings, that said that the vote in the Sections would 
be by a simple majority vote. The principle of driving by force 
a non.Muslim province to come under a Muslim province is abso- 
lutely wrong. Mr. Jinnah has forced his Majesty’s Government 
to commit this great injustice to our Province, and we feel, Sir, 
that we shall have the sympathy and support of this august body, 
that our Province may not be driven to that pitiable condition. I 
want Mr. Jinnah and the League Members to be here and I want 
them to come here to take part in the framing of the Constitution 
of India, I will expect him and all the others to be just. I do not 
want anything else except that they will act like gentlemen and 
be just. It is uniust, everybody knows, that we should be forced 
into such a position in which we are now placed by the recent 
interpretation of His Majesty's Government. We are an autono- 
mous province and a non-Muslim province Why should we be 
forced to go to that kind of a Section which could outvote the pro- 
vince of Assam and frame the Constitution according to the desire 
of the majority, created artificially Now, Sir, it may be said that 
this will at once bring a conflict between the British Government 
and this Constituent Assembly. This need not be Someone said 
to deviate from the four walls of the Declaration of May 16th and 
to give a different Interpretation would be revolutionary. This 
Constituent Assembly need not adopt that attitude at all 1 believe 
that we can adopt a friendly altitude. We shall say to the British 
Government: “Wo thank you for the good eiTort you made to bring 
a compromise between the Hindus and the Muslims You have 
given to us good advice and made good recommendations. You 
have acted as makers of peace. Wc shall, as far as practicable, 
implement your recommendations, but we shall, like responsible 
persons, be free to deviate from them whenever we find it is im- 
practicable and unjust to carry out literally to the letter any of 
your recommendations We shall frame a constitution which will 
do justice to all minorities and which shall not overlook any com- 
munity. If the members of Ihe Muslim League will co-operate, 
we shall heartily welcome them. After we have finished framing 
the constitution, the whole of India will get the opportunity to sec 
what kind of constitution this Constituent Assembly has framed; 
we request you, British gentlomen, not to make speeches in Parlia- 
ment which will suggest revolutionary activities in India. Kindly 
co-operate with us quietly until we finish our work, and tlien 
judge our work." Ihen only the British Government will have 
the opportunity to sec what kind of a constitution this Assembly 
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has framed. Then, and not till then, can they say that this Con- 
stituent Assembly has been just or unjust to a certain comraunitj’ 
or to the Muslims. We do expect that the Muslim community will 
come here and co-operate in framing the Constitution of India. 
“Hiere is no one who wishes their attendance here more than I do. 

I have some verj’ good friends of mine among the members of the 
Muslim League and I would like to see them come here and co- 
operate with this Assembly. 

I now turn to another portion of this Resolution, namely, 
paragraph 5 and before I do that, I must point out another thing. 

I envisage that in the autonomous Provinces there will be units 
in a Province which will be self-governing and which will be con- 
nected with a Province This will be necessarj’ no doubt, in a 
Province like Assam. 

Now, to turn to paragraph 5. In this paragraph we have pro- 
visions regarding justice and freedom. — social justice, justice in 
the economic and political field, ensured to all. Political justice, 
no doubt, will mean that every community will get representation 
in the legislatures os well as in the administration of the country. 
Iterefore, there need be no fear in the mind of any community 
that this Constituent Assembly wdll not look after their interests. 

Then there is mention, here, of the freedom of thought, ex- 
pression, belief, faith and worship. There was a propaganda 
made in this country by some parlies that when there will be self- 
government in India, some religious faiths will not be allow’ed to 
propagate their faith. This is really false propaganda. This Re- 
solution has declared that this will not be the case. There will be 
provision in the Constitution of India for the freedom of all reli- 
gious faiths and for the propagation of those faiths according to 
their own desire- I am particularly glad that this para, speaks of 
association and action, subject to law and public morality. Public 
morality needs to be protected by Government and righteousness 
needs to be exalted. "Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is 
a reproach to any people”. 

I would like to speak on other points of this Resolution, but I 
don’t think I need dwell on them at all. There are difficulties and 
hindrances before us. India is not an exception to difficulties of 
this nature; such difficulties confronted Canada, Australia and even 
the United States when they were engaged in the work of framing 
their constitutions, and some parts of those countries did not come 
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into the constitution at the beginning, although they came in after- 
words. That very same thing may be repeated here in India. We 
shall have to go on framing the constitution and then when that 
is placed before the world and before this country, it will then and 
then only bo the proper time for the people of England or the 
British Government to say that it is not a constitution according 
to their Declaration Before that happens, they should not try to 
prejudge what this Constituent Assembly will do and thus cause 
obstruction to its work, 

Mr. Chairman; TTie Hon’ble Member has exceeded his time. 

The Hon’blo Rev J J.M Nichols-Hoy I want to speak on 
only one more point, which has impressed mo from the speech of 
Viscount Simon m the House of Lords, Viscount Simon has said 
that this Constituent Assembly, if it carries on the work of fram- 
ing a constitution for India, will “threaten” India “with a Hindu 
Raj". I was very much surprised when I saw these words in a 
newspaper this morning. When 1 was m western countries— in 
England and also America — I was impressed by the fact that some 
people in those countries had an idea that a Hindu is a man who 
is steeped in his caste system and who worships a cow. If this is 
the Idea which Viscount Simon has when he refers to a Hindu RaJ, 
1 0 ,, that the people of India will be forced to perpetuate the caste 
system and to worship a cow, then he is entirely wrong. If the 
people who are assembled hero— whether they bo Hindus, Mus- 
lims, or Christians, or whatoi-er other religion they may profess — 
if they frame a constitution which will be a democratic constitu- 
tion, which will do justice to everybody, why should that consti- 
tution be called a Hindu RoJ? And if fay 'Hindu' is meant people 
who live in India, surely we should have a constitution for the 
people of India. That is exactly what wo want: we want a con- 
stitution to be made by the people of India, but if some people in 
India do not want to come into the constitution just now, they will 
come afterwards and I envisage a time when they will all enter 
into this constitution and make India one country— one united 

country with a democratic form of government. 1 have faith 

that all these hindrances will be removed by prayer to God. Let 
us follow the example of Mahatma Gandhi— our Bapuji— and pray 
to God. Let us pray to God that Ml these hindrances may be re- 
moved from our way and that we may bo able to carry on the work 
of framing a constitution which will bo a blessing to our whole 
country. 
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(Vi) 

Tlie Hon’ble Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru (U.P; General);* 
Mr. Chairman, judging from some of the speeches delivered 
in this House, it seems that the amendment before the House has 
been treated by some speakers as having been inspired by a spirit 
of hostility. As I view it, however, its object is not to obstruct 
but to facilitate the work of this Assembly. Its purpose is to 
create an atmosphere which will enable us to realise rapidly and 
smoothly the great aim that wc have set before ourselves. I think 
I shall not be far wrong in saying that there are men in every part 
of the House who sympathise w'ith the amendment moved by 
Dr. Jayakar. This very fact should suffice to convince every un- 
prejudiced man that the object of the amendment is not to place 
unnecessary obstacles in our way but to pave the W'ay to certain 
success. I go further and say that if the newspaper reports are 
correct that the next session of the Assembly will take place to- 
wards the end of January*, it shows that the House feels that it 
ought to postpone the decision of important questions for a W'hile 
on psychological grounds. The object of such a move can only 
be to assure all those whose interests are affected by any decisions 
that we may take that they will have an opportunity of expressing 
their views before those decisions are taken. I congratulate all 
those who are responsible for this decision. It is wise on our part 
to make every section of the people in India realise that we do 
not want to impose our will on any party or community, but that 
such decisions as we may arrive at will be the result of joint dis- 
cussion carried on with the sole object of enabling India to achieve 
her independence and prolecUng the just rights of the minorities 
and the backward classes. This amendment seeks to do nothing 
more than those who are responsible for the decision that I have 
already referred to. It only pleads for that comprehension for 
which Sir Radhakrishnan pleaded so eloquently in his stirring ad- 
dress and which he said was one of the dominant characteristics 
of the ancient civilization of India. 

Sir, Dr. Syama Prasad Mookherjee asked us yesterday whether, 
if the view embodied in the amendment is accepted by the House, 
it will be able to do anything for a long while. Would it, for in- 
stance, be able to do anything HU the representatives of the States 
were able to take part in the drafting of the Union Constitution? 

I do not personally think that tlus objection has any force. If the 
object on which stress is laid in the Resolution before the House 
is to be realised, it is obvious that it can be "ealised in a large 
1. Ibid, I., 18th December, 1915, Pp. 12242S. 
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measure only fay the Union Constituent Assembly which \ViU dra\v^, 
up the constitution of the Union. ^ ^ 

The resolution may, in some measure, give a lead to the Sec- 
tion Committees, but even Section Committees are'jiardly likely*"’ 
to meet before April or May next. In any cas'b the-principarbody 
whose work will bo guided by the directive embodied in this re- 
solution will bo the Union Constituent Assembly and it will meet 
only after the Section Committees have done their work. It is 
obvious, therefore, that a postponement of the discussion of pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s resolution will not retard the work of the 
Assembly in the slightest measure. Since its mam purpose is to 
guide the deliberations ot the Union Constituent Assembly, no harm 
will be done if its discussion is postponed for a while so that we 
may enable all those sections whose interests are affected by the 
resolution to have an opportunity of expressing their views. Some 
of the States representatives have already protested against the 
immediate acceptance of the resolution by this Assembly. Their 
views may be right or wrong We are not m the slightest degree 
concerned with this, What ought to concern us is that if the reso- 
lution is passed immediately, it will be a unilateral decision, The 
House will have ample opportunity later of affirming the objectives 
outlined m the resolution. There need be no fear that postpone- 
ment of the resolution would mean the torpedoing of the purposes 
embodied in it. Indeed, I feel that a slight delay will strengthen 
our hands in dealing with this important subject. 

Sir, there is another question of considerable importance 
which Dr, Syama Prasad Mookherjee put to us yesterday. He asked 
us whether we accepted the position that unless the Muslims 
agreed to participate in the work of the Assembly, nothing should 
be done. I fear that the real reason for the opposition to the amend- 
ment is this feeling voiced by Dr. Syoma Prasad Mookherjee that 
any postponement of the resolution would bring the work of the 
Assembly to a standstill. Dr. Mookherjee rhetorically asked Dr. Jaya- 
kar why, holding the views that he does, ho agreed at all to join 
the Constituent Assembly at this time. I think. Sir, that it would 
have been most unwise lo^iend any countenance to those who de- 
sired that the convocation' of the Assembly should be indefinitely 
postponed. We have, I think, achieved a great deal by compelling 
the Viceroy to adhere to the date originally fixed for convening 
the Assembly. Had the Assembly not been convened, its future 
would hove depended on the discretion of the executive. That 
discretion has, however, now passed out of the hands of the Vice- 
roy or even the British Government. It noiv rests with this House 
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and with you, Sir, as to when its next session should take place, 
or how and by what stages its work should be brought to a com* 
pletion. As regards, Sir, the question whether this Assembly 
can do anything in the absence of Muslims, my reply to it w’ill be 
very brief. It has been supposed by a good many speakers that 
if we admit the right of the Muslim League and the Indian States 
to participate in the discussion of the resolution before us, we shall 
be giving them absolute power to block the work of the Assembly. 
I think this shows a misapprehension of the existing position. Judg* 
ing from the speeches ddivered in the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords by the spokesmen of the British Government all 
that the British Government desire is that there should be agree- 
ment with regard to the procedure to be followed regarding the 
formation of Provincial Constitutions and groups. The interpre- 
tation of para 19 of the Statement of May 16 is the only point at 
issue. I understand that the matter will soon be referred to the 
Federal Court. I hope therefore that the way will soon be open 
for the participation of the Muslim League, in the Constituent 
Assembly. If, however, this is not the only ground on which the 
League is abstaining from joining the Assembly, and if, even after 
agreement has been arrived at wdth regard to the procedure to be 
followed by Section Committees, the League representatives re- 
fuse to come here, I do not think that they will be entitled to ask 
that the proceedings of this Assembly should be adjourned sine die. 

The last para of the Statement issued by the Cabinet on 6th 
December has created a good deal of apprehension. In the present 
political situation it is obvious that it might be taken advantage of 
by those in whose interest it might be to prevent this Assembly from 
functioning properly. But on the whole it seems to me that the 
speeches delivered in the House of Commons and House of Lords 
disclose no such sinister intention on the part of the Labour Govern- 
ment. If the Muslims insisted on any condition not contained in 
the Statement of May 16th, I agree with Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel that we should refuse to agree to it. We cannot allow our- 
selves to be frustrated by the intransigence of any party. We are 
prepared to take into account all its reasonable demands but we 
cannot agree, in any circumstances, to allow it to decide the fate 
of this Assembly. Should such a situation unfortunately present 
itself, we shall be entitled to remind the British Government of 
Mr. Attlee’s promise that the minorities will not be allowed to 
veto the progress of the country. The Secretary of State for India 
has himself reiterated this pledge. We need therefore have no 
fear that, if the Muslim League representatives refused to attend 
the Assembly even after agreement had been arrived at unth re- 
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gard to the interpretation of paragraph 19 of the Statement of May 
I6th, their intransigence ’will be allowed to hold up the work 
of the Assembly. Sir, for these reasons, I give my hearty support 
to the amendment that is before us. My support, however, should 
not be misunderstood as implying that I ant in favour of the clause 
in the Statement of May 16th which relates to grouping. I per- 
sonally see no reason wliy any province should be compelled to 
enter a group. I see in particular no justification whatsoever for 
compelling Assam to form a common Government with Bengal for 
any purpose. What has happened m Noakhah and which has led 
to the deplorable events that recently occurred in Bihar has justi- 
fiably increased the apprehensions of the people of Assam. But 
grouping, as the Cabinet Mission have here been pointing out al- 
most since the very day on which their statement was issued, is 
an essential feature of their plan Without agreement on this 
point, they assert, the Assembly will not enjoy that moral autho- 
rity which a gathering of this kind ought to. This is not satisfac- 
tory from our point of view but we shall be able to deal with the 
position of the Provinces that arc compelled against their wish to 
become members of a group later on when the reports of the Sec- 
tion Committees arc before us. I repeat, Sir, with all the strength 
that I can command that the insistence of the British Government 
on driving unwilling Provinces into groups is morally speaking 
completely unjustified. But as I have already said before, we 
shall have time to consider the Constitution as it emerges from the 
Section Committees and the Union Constituent Assembly later on. 

For the time being, Sir, wc ore only concerned with the ques- 
tion whether the discussion of this Resolution should be proceeded 
with immediately and whether any harm would bo done if it were 
postponed. I have shown that no harm whatsoever will be done 
if wo waited till the representatives of the Muslim League and the 
States arc able to participate in the discussion of this important 
question. Even if wc pass this Resolution now, shall we morally 
be able to say ‘no’ to the rcprcsenlaVives of these interests, should 
they ask us later on that the fundamental questions to which the 
Assembly might assent by passing this Resolution should be re- 
considered. I am sure, Sir, that diould such a position arise wc 
shall not find it in our hearts to refuse the request of the Muslim 
League representatives and and the Indian States. 

One word more, Sir, and I have done. There are plenty of 
difilcultlos in our way, both in India and in England. There arc 
still men like Lord Linlithgow who think that British authority can 
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be re-asserted in India. They are sullering from a dangerous delu- 
sion. If England allows itself to be guided by such men, it will 
be confronted with a far more serious position than any that she 
has been faced with during the last 25 years. It may for a while, 
and only for a while, be able to keep India down by force but it will 
not be able to govern it even for a day. I am sure that the Labour 
Government realizes this and has no intention of accepting the 
advice given to it bj* men like Mr. Churchill and Lord Linlithgow 
or even by men like Lord Simon who are Conservatives in the 
guise of Liberals. Nevertheless, Sir, in view of the difficulties, 
both internal and external, which we have to overcome it will be 
W’ise on our part to act in such a way as to add to the moral autho- 
rity of this Assembly We have plenty of friends not merely in this 
countrj’ but in England. Let us proceed in such a way as to 
strengthen their hands. Let us not think of what we are entitled 
to do under the terms of the Statement of May 16th. Rather let 
us think of what it is in our interest to do on this important occasion. 
We may consider ourselves completely justified in passing Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s Resolution but of what use will it be for us 
to exercise our rights if they only add to that discontent and unrest 
which is our desire to allay? I hope, therefore. Sir, that we shall 
act in such a way that India may, with the assent of all sections 
of the people — and if that unfortunately is not forthcoming — with 
the assent of all those who accept the right of the countiy* to move 
forward, be able to inarch rapidly towards the aim that we have 
set before ourselves, viz., that of freedom and unity. (Cheers) 

(Wi) 

The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur Sir N. Gopalas^vamy Ayyangar 
(Madras: General):'' Mr. President, Sir, I have come forward to 
support the Resolution and I would add that I have come forward 
to urge with all the strength in my pow’er that this Resolution 
be pushed to its conclusion at these sitUngs (Cheers). Sir, my 
respect for Dr. Jayakar and Pandit Kunzru is very great, I have 
considered with very great care all that they have said in support 
of this amendment proposing an adjounment of this discussion 
until the representatives of the Muslim League and the representa- 
tives of the Indian States have joined us. There is only one com- 
plaint I have to make against this motion for adjournment. I 
consider, Sir, that it lacks imagination. I say so without disrespect 
to my friends. I say it lacks imagination because it forgets that we 
have just launched ourselves on a very big task and it is necessary 

1. C.A.D.I- 18th December, 1&46. Pp, 1Z3-130. 
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that we should impress our country and the world that we mean 
business. 

Now, Sir, look at this Resolution, It is a Resolution which 
sets out the objectives that we have to place before ourselves in 
framing our constitution. Is such Resolution to be postponed till 
we reach the last stage of our work in this Assembly? Is it not a 
Resolution which must preface everything that we propose to do 
in this Assembly? That, I think, Sir, is a complete answer to this 
motion for adjournment. The mover and supporters of the amend- 
ment have urged reasons for postponing the consideration of this 
Resolution, but in doing so they have themselves admitted that 
there is nothing in this Resolution to which either of them is pre- 
pared to take exception. I appeal to them. Sir, that if they believe 
in this Resolution they must pass it at this series of sittings and 
before we commence real business and not postpone it till we 
have practically completed all our business I know that Dr. Jaya- 
kar, towards the close of his speech, suggested that consideration 
of this Resolution might be postponed only for about a month or 
so by the end of which he hoped that the representatives of the 
Muslim League would have joined us. But what about the repre- 
sentatives of the Indian States? For no fault of this Constituent As- 
sembly, the representatives of the Indian States have not come 
into this Assembly at the start, as 1 consider it is their right to do. 
But the procedure has been so regulated that they come in only 
at the final sitting of this Constituent Assembly. Are we to wait 
for them, and after all, the most vocal objection to this Resolution 
that has come from outside this House has come from people who 
represent the Indian States. 

Now, taking the representatives of the Muslim League them- 
selves, are we doing any injustice to them in proceeding with this 
Resolution? Their main objection to what we are doing today is 
the different interpretation they have put upon the clause relating 
to grouping. We are not discussing grouping. We are discussing 
this Resolution which lays down the objectives of our work— a 
matter in respect of which they have a perfect right to come and 
participate in this debate. What prevents them from coming and 
taking their seats here and debating with us here the other questions 
that we are taking up as a prdUninary to the more important work 
that will follow? Their main objection will arise only when this 
Assembly, towards the end of the first session, proposes to split 
into Sections, and as I shall show in a minute, Sir, it is quite possible 
for them to raise all the issues that they want to raise at that stage. 
(Hear, hcorl 
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Now, Sir, the question as regards grouping has entered a new 
phase with the Statement made by His Majesty’s Goverment on the 
6th of this month, but I would not go into the merits of what they 
have said in that Statement. The onlj* thing I would say is that 
it is a most astonishing Statement to be made by so august a body 
as His Majesty’s Government at this stage of the controversy. Be 
that as it may, I do not intend to go into its merits. Now, let us 
see what flows from that Statement. His Majesty’s Government 
have said that their interpretation of the Cabinet Mission Plan 
and the interpretation of the Muslim League agree, but thej- say. 
“Since you have agreed to refer the matter to the Federal Court, 
or since you say that the Constituent Assembly will do so, you may 
do so.” And then, we have the statement of Lord Pethick-LawTence 
made only yesterday, clinching the matter by saj-ing. "His Ma- 
jestj’’s Government would not budge an inch from their position 
even if you appeal to the Federal Court.” Now, Sir, what is the 
position? If wo go to the Federal Court and the Federal Court 
gives a decision in favour of the view taken by the Congress, the 
Muslim League has categorically stated that it would not accept it. 
His Majesty’s Government say they would not budge an inch from 
their own view of the matter. Of course it is not within the juris- 
diction of His Majesty’s Government, in my opinion, to say whether 
they would accept the Federal Court’s view or whether they would 
not, because it is entirely out of their hands The Constituent 
Assembly makes the reference to the Federal Court and it is for the 
Constituent Assembly to say before it makes the reference that it 
will abide by the decision of the Federal Court. What will happen 
then? Assuming that the Federal Court’s decision is in favour 
of the view taken by His Majesty’s Government, what will be the 
position of those who have taken a contran,' view? The only thing 
they can do, in view of all the commitments they have made to in- 
di\idual Pro\’inces and communities, is to move this Assembly for 
a modifleation of paragraph 19, which would more clearly express 
their view’. The main difficulty is the method of voting in the 
Sections as the Secretary of State said in the House of Ijords. If 
you leave paragraph 19(v) as it is, it is certainly an arguable point 
that in the absence of any modification of the wording of that 
clause the voting must be by Individuals and a simple majoritj* 
U’ould decide the question. It is certainly an arguable point. If 
w’e want that V’oting should be by provinces, it is necessarj’ that we 
should propose a modification of that clause, and that modification 
can, I think, be done by this Assembly on a motion properly made. 
Now, are we going to do that? I suggest that, in view of what has come 
from His IVIojesty’s Government both in the Statement of December 
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the 6th and in the speeches made in the two Houses oflParliament— , 
I suggest that, in the new circumstances thatjiavejhceh'weated,' 
the wiser thing to do is not to send a referen^^o tjve Federal Court 
but to take the other course which I have plicated, namely, that 
you bring up a resolution in this Constituent Assembly proposing 
a modification of clause 19(v) which will provide ihat the method 
of voting should be by provinces in the Section so far as the group- 
ing matter is concerned. 

Mr. Dhircndra Nath Datta: Please save us from such prayerful 
resolutions! 

The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur Sir N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar: 
The Resolution I am suggesting is to be moved in this Assembly; 
we are to take a decision on it It is quite possible — and I think it 
would be an arguable position — for the Muslim League represen- 
tatives to como here and raise the question that such a modification 
involves a major communal issue. If you decide, Sir, it is a major 
communal issue, or, if after obtaining the advice of the Federal 
Court, you decide that it involves a maior communal issue, It will 
bo open to the Muslim League to contend that you cannot carry out 
that modification without a majority of each of the maior communi- 
ties. Why, I ask, should we not take that step? We shall take 
that resolution into consideration at an adjourned sitting of this 
Assembly, even those who have not presented their credential and 
signed the Register— the members of the Muslim League— that we 
shall consider and move a resolution of that sort That must be 
a sufiicient indication to them to come and occupy their places in 
this Assembly and defeat what they consider to be an unconscionable 
suggestion from the other side. That is one point I wish to suggest 
to those who may have to take a decision in this matter. Going 
to the Federal Court is absolutely useless, and so far as I can see, 
it will solve none of our troubles 

Then, on this main issue of adjournment, I do not propose to 
deal with the point of law that my Hon'ble Friend, Dr. Jayakar, 
took. I should like only to refer to some of the other criticisms that 
have been received Before proceeding to that 1 should only like 
to suggest that, in considering points of interpretation of the docu- 
ment, namely, the Statement of May 16, let us not forget that we 
arc not working under a provincial enactment or as members of a 
provincial legislature, or of the Central Legislature working under 
a Statute of Parliament. We are in a Constituent Assembly, and 
whatever is not said in the document under which wo have gathered 
here, is not prohibited to us. We have the residuary powers in full 
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for accomplishing the task which we have undertaken. (Hear, hear) 
That being so, what I w’ould suggest is that we should not rivet our 
eyes to particular clauses in this document and say, “this is not 
said in this particular clause, that is not said in the other clause, and 
therefore we cannot do anything which is not said in those clauses.” 
I think whatever is not said but is necessary for the accomplishment 
of our task, is w’ithin our powers to regulate. 

I w'ill leave the rest of the objections to the consideration of this 
Resolution on the point of law to people who can deal with legal 
matters more efficiently than I can. I desire in the few minutes 
that still remain to me to deal only with the objections that have 
been raised on behalf of the States. There are mainly three ob- 
jections that, on behalf of the Chamber of Princes, have been made 
public. The first is that the Resolution is objectionable because 
it is proposed to be considered and passed in the absence of the 
States representatives. Well, Sir, that I have dealt with already. 
The second is to the use of the words “Independent Sovereign Re- 
public”. I do not propose to occupy your time in dealing with that 
matter as it has been dealt with already by other speakers. I should 
like to deal a little more fully wdth the third objection to dause (4) 
of this Resolution. This clause says: 

“Wherein all power and authority of the Sovereign Independent 
India, its constituent parts and organs of Government, are 
derived from the people.” 

Exception has been taken to this in a statement issued by a distin- 
guished Indian who has a right, I think, to speak on behalf of the 
Rulers of Indian States, in any case of some of them. He says: 

“Such a doctrine may or may not be incontestable, but there is 
no point in taking it for granted in Indian India, especially 
when we remember that in legal theory this doctrine is 
only imperfectly applicable even in England.” 

I do not propose to imdertake an examination of this doctrine in 
relation to legal theory. I would rather confine myself to its 
constitutional aspects. It is definitely incontestable that in spite of 
a hereditary monarch as head of the State from whom, in the forms 
of law, all authority is supposed to flow, the substance of real power 
and authority in England is derived from the people. 

Now, what is the case in Indian States? I would only quote 
from two documents which have the' authority of committees esta- 
blished in the tw’o most important Indian States. The first is from 
Mysore and is from a document which was published nearly a 
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quarter of a century ago. This is what is said in that Reforms 
Report: 

“In such a polity, the head of the State, whether a hereditary 
ruler or an elected President, exercises, as representing 
the people’s sovereignty, a double prerogative, namely, one, 
in the sphere of legislation, the prerogative of ratiheation 
including the veto, and secondly, in the sphere of 
executive Government, the prerogative of creating 
and uncreating the organ of Government, namely, the Mi- 
nistry. And both these prerogatives are exercised much 
more fully, really and substantially than by the constitu- 
tional head of a limited Monarchy under responsible Govern- 
ment." 

Then, here is an extract from a Report of a Committee on Reforms 
in Hyderabad: 

“The British Constitution has grown out of England's long 
history and is the result of centuries of strenuous struggle 
between its King and its Parliament. There, the two-party 
system, sustained by the spirit of compromise and the con- 
ception of the sovereignty of tho people, has struck deep 
roots into tho soil. The peculiarity, on the other hand, of 
tho Indian States is this: *1110 Head of the State represents 
the people directly in his own person and, his connection 
with them, therefore, is more natural and binding than that 
of any passing elected representatives. He is both the sup- 
reme head of the State and tho ombodlmcnt of the people’s 
sovereignty. Hence it is that, in such a polity, the head 
of the State not merely retains the power to confirm or 
veto any piece of legislation, but also enjoys a special pre- 
rogative to make and unmake his executive or change the 
machinery of Government through which he meets the 
growing needs of bis people.” 

Those two views of where the sovereignty rests in Indian States 
tally. The hereditary ruler is supposed to embody in his person 
tho sovereignly o! the people, but, in actual fact, he has exercised 
tho sovereign powers in disregard of the people’s interest in several 
cases. 

The Cabinet Mission staled that, on the conclusion of the la- 
bours of tho Constituent Assembly and on the framing of a consti- 
tution for India, His Majesty’s Government will recommend to 
Parliament, such action ns may be necessary for the cession of sove- 
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reignty to the Indian people. Even under erdsting conditions, the 
Provinces of British India and Indian States ha\*e a comnioa Centre 
which administers such subjects as, under any unitary or federal 
constitution for India as a whole, must stand ceded to the Centre:. 
Broadly speaking, sovereign powers over India as a whole now vest 
in His Majesty, subject to the provisions of the Government of 
India Act, 1935. Those powers are exercisable both over British 
India and over Indian States, though the quantum of those powers 
and the manner of their exercise differ in the two cases The act 
of ceding sovereignty, that is transfer of the power which Britain 
now wields in country will, therefore, relate to the whole of 
India. When the Cabinet Mission therefore spoke of cession to the 
people of India, they must be held to have included the people of 
Indian StatK also (Hccr, hccr.) The Mission’s stat^ent. there- 
fore. that when British power is withdrawm, the Stat^ become in- 
dependent, should be construed to mean that such sovereignty as 
His Majesty in fact exercises over Indian States will stand ceded 
back to the people of those States. 

In this connection it is agmficant that paragraph o of the 
Memorandum on States, Treaties and Paramounlcy Rights issued 
on 20th May, 1945, which deals vnlh the extinction of paramountry, 
speaks throughout only of the Indian Slates and not mer^y of their 
rulers. The rulers of States have, however, up to date, both daimed 
and exercised full internal sovereignty in their States subject only 
to the politically inescapable limits set by the paramountcy of the 
British Crown. The paramountry of the British Crown really 
means surerainty, in other words, the ultimate sovereignty of the 
Briti^ Crown in certain matters. In the assertion of claim, 
the rulers have throughout ignored the idea of any sovereign powers 
vested in the people of the States. They have claimed to exercise 
both the ordhiaiy legislative power and the constituent power 
within the sphere in which they rlaim sovermgnty, and any consd- 
tutional piowers which the people of certain States exerdse throng 
their representatives have been a matter of gift from the rulers to 
them. 

How, tbig feature of the relations between the ruler and the 
people in the States is absolutdy inconsistent with the idea under- 
lying the framing of a constitution by a Constituent Assembly con- 
sisting of representatives of the j>eople in whom the constituent 
power is deemed to vest. When the cession of sovereignty frem 
His Majesty to the Indian people lakes place, the people of the 
States together with the people of what is now British Inma^ be 
entitled to exercise sovereign pxjwers in respect of the subjects 
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assigned to an AlMndia Union Government. The^xerdse of the 
sovereign powers as regards the subjects v^ted in Provinces will 
be in the hands of the representatives of the Provinces in the case ol 
the subjects retained by them and, by the people in the groups, if 
any, to v/hom any provincial subjects might have -been assigned 
by the Provinces, ^is is fairly clear. 


The Resolution that is now under consideration puts .the Indian 
States on the same level in regard to the subjects not ceded by 
them to the Union Centre as the Provinces arc in respect of pro 
vincial eubjccts; that is (o say, it asserts that all the power and 
authority of Indian States as constituent parts of the sovereign 
independent India arc derived as such from the people of the States 
as similar power and authority arc in Provinces derived from the 
people of the provinces It would be extremely anomalous if the 
constituent power in Indian Stales is vested in respect of Union 
subjects In the people of the States, and in respect to Unit subjects, 
in the rulers of the States. In the process of budding up a new 
federal structure for India through this Constituent Assembly, U 
will be found necessary that v/rilton constitutions of such States 
as already have them deserve to be overhauled as m the case of 
Provinces, and that written constitutions should be nev/ly framed 
for States which do not have them now. It is possible to defer 
this work and leave it over for subsequent accomplishment, pro- 
vision being made In the Union Constitution prescribing the steps 
to bo taken and the procedure to be followed in this connection 


If the representatives of the States m the Constituent Assembly 
£o desire, the Union Constitution should guarantee the territorial 
integrity of the States as they exist today, subject to any modifica- 
lions of boundaries which might be c/Tccted later on according to 
prescribed procedure and v/ith the consent of the people of the 
States and other areas affected. The constitution of a State settled 
hy the people of the State in association with the ruler, might make 
provision for hereditary succession to the headship of the State in 
the dynasty which is in possession now of the State, and the Union 
Constitution might contain a provision that, if the Slaters Constitu- 
tion docs say so, it will not be interfered with, though a stipulation 
would be necessary that, in the overhaul of an existing written con- 
stitution or in the framing of a new one in any particular State, 
the hereditary head of It should be, or in the quickest possible time 
in the future should become, a constitutional monarch presiding 
over an executive responsible to a legislature, the members of which 
arc democratically elected 
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Now, Sir, I wish to refer to only one point in order to stress 
the need for the provision in clause 4 of the Resolution. The exist- 
ing written constitutions of induidual States almost invariably 
contain a section that all rights, authority and jurisdiction that 
appertain or are incidental to the government of the territories 
included in the States arc vested in and exercisable by the ruler, 
subject to the provisions of the constitution which is granted by the 
fiat of the Ruler himself. With a view to emphasising the unlimited 
nature of the sovereign powers claimed by the rulers, such con- 
stitutions contain also another provision which enacts that, not- 
withstanding anything contained in the Constitution Act or in any 
other Act, all powers, legislative, executive and judicial, are, and 
have always been inherent and possessed and retained by the Ruler 
and that nothing contained in any such Act shall affect or be deemed 
to affect the right and prerogative of the ruler to make laws and 
issue proclamations, orders and ordinances by virtue of his inherent 
authority. Such provisions in States constitutions are remnants 
of an all-pervasive autocracj* and deser\*e to be swept away and 
replaced by a provision which declares that aU powers of govern- 
ment, legislative, executive and judicial, should be deemed to be 
derived from the people and exercised by such organs of State 
including the hereditary* ruler as may be designated in the written 
constitution and to the extent authorised by that constitution. 

I am afraid, Sir, my time is over. I do not wish to take up any 
more time, but I hope I have tried to show hov.* necessarj* it is 
that this inclusion of the States in clause 4 should remain in this 
Resolution. As a matter of fact, unless we get into this Assembly 
the representatives of the people of the States, they carmot realb’ 
participate in the work of the Assembly and help in the making of 
a constitution for their own States as well as in the making of a 
Union Constitution. 


(viii) 

Dhvan Bahadur Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Aj'yar (Madras; 
Generali:* Sir, after the eloquent speech of our leader, The Hon^ble 
Pandit Nehru, on the main Resolution and the eloquent speeches 
of other speakers on the amendment of the Rt. HonTile Dr. Jayalmr, 
I shall trj' to be as brief as possible. 

In support of his amendment, my Rt. Hon. friend Dr. Jayakar 
has raised various points, not all of which, I am afraid, are con- 
sistent with one another. His first point was that at this session, 
it was only competent for the Constituent Assembly to determine 
1. C.A D 19 Deceniber, 194G. VoL L pp 140 43 
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t)ie order of business and that it should immediately resolve itself 
into ‘A', ‘B’ and ‘C’ sections, as the Statement of the Cabinet Mis- 
sion did not contemplate the transaction of any other business 
than merely determining the order of business. Secondly, he raised 
a doubt as to whether it is at all competent for this Assembly and 
in any event advisable to pass a resolution before the representa- 
tives of the Muslim League decided to come m. Lastly, he raised a 
point that before the States’ representatives come in, it may not be 
right for this Assembly to pass such a Resolution 

None of these points, I venture to say, has any validity. In 
regard to the first, the Statement of the Cabinet Mission is not m 
the nature of a Statute whidi purports to lay down every detail as 
to the steps to bo taken by the Constituent Assembly in the matter 
of framing a constitution for India. In the language of the Cabinet 
Mission themselves, their object was merely to settle a machinery 
whereby a constitution can bo settled by Indians for Indians. It is 
inconceivable that any constitution can be framed or steps taken 
in that regard without a directing objective which the Assembly 
has to set before itself The formulating of such a directive objee- 
tlve does not of course in any way involve this Assembly deviating 
or departing from the main principles of the Cabinet Statement. 
Vou may search in vain for the proceedings of any Constituent 
Assembly or Convention which has not formulated such o purpose 
at the commencement of its proceedings I do not therefore propose 
to further elaborate the point as to what exactly is the connotation 
of the expression 'order of business’ in the Cabinet Statement. 

Now as to the merits of the Resolution itself. There is nothing 
in the terms of the Resolution to which cither the Muslims or the 
States can take exception if they decide to come in. In fact, neither 
of these two parties would have a place in this Assembly unless 
they subscribe to the objective of an Independent India. The State- 
ment of tlio Cabinet Mission in several paragraphs declares that 
the Constituent Assembly “is committed to the task of framing a 
constitution for an independent India.” They make an appeal in 
jiaragraph 24 of the Statement that “the leaders of the people of 
India have now the opportunity of complete independence” and they 
say that “they trust that the proposals will enable the people of 
India to attain their independence in the shortest time.” The State- 
ment of the Cabinet Mission, m so many terms, declares that “the 
new independent India may choose to be a member of the British 
Commonwealth or not" and in any event they express the hope 
that “India will remain in close and friendly association with the 
British people”. There is nothing to prevent republican India from 
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being a member of the British Commonwealth as is the case with 
Ireland. In fact, it is common knowledge that the conception of 
British Commonwealth is undergoing change year by year and day 
by day owing to the force of international events. The Muslim 
League has, on several occasions, expressed itself that it is as strongly 
for independence as the Congress. We have no right in this House 
to read between the lines and presume that Muslim India does not 
mean what it says for this purpose. The only issue that was raised 
by the Muslim League was in regard to Pakistan On that, the 
Cabinet Mission's Statement is definitely committed to a single 
Indian Union It is only if the Muslim League subscribes to the article 
of a single Indian Union that the Members of the Muslim League have 
or could have any place in the Constituent Assembly. There is 
no guarantee nor any indication that the postponement of the Re- 
solution to some day next month will be a factor in the Muslim 
League making up their mind in joining the deliberations of this 
Assembly The argument, therefore, derived from the Muslim Lea- 
gue staying away from the present Constituent Assembly and the 
possibility of their coming in at a later stage has no validity on the 
propriety of the Resolution before the House. 

Then as to the States. Here again, the States or the States’ Re- 
presentatives have a place m this Assembly only if they subscribe 
to the creed and article of an independent India and if they are 
committed to the task of framing a constitution for an independent 
India. Otherwise, they have no place. They must choose to be con- 
stituent parts of an independent India or not. If they come in, it 
can only be on the footing that they are as much committed to the 
ideal and purpose of framing a constitution for an independent 
India as we in what is now British India. While 1 realise that there 
may be a certain incongruity in the States coming in only at a 
later stage in the proceedings of this Assembly — that is not of our 
making — it cannot stand in the way of this Assembly formulating 
its objective in the lorm ol a resolution at this stage, a resolution 
which does not commit this Assembly to anything beyond .what is 
contained in the Statement of the Cabinet Mission. Has this Assem- 
bly begun to function or not? Or is it in a state of suspended ani- 
mation until the State representatives choose to come in? We have 
elected our Chairman; we are proceeding to frame rules of business 
and we have begun the work of framing a constitution for an inde- 
pendent India. How can it be said that this Assembly has not begun 
to function? Is there any logic in the argument that the Assembly 
must not formulate its objective until some other party comes in 
or can come in? An independent India cannot, as was forcibly point- 
ed out by Pandit Nehru, be a monarchy. The executive head of the 
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Union cannot be a hereditary monarch, Hindu, Muslim or Sikh 
He can only be an integral part of a Republican Constitution. 

There is no substance either in the objection raised on behalf 
of the States in certain quarters outside the House to paragraph 4 
of the Resolution that: 

“all power and authority of the Sovereign Independent 
India, its constituent parts and organs of Government are 
derived from the people.’* 

Is it suggested that in reject of the sovereign independent 
India, the authority of the provincial parts is derived from the 
people, and, so far as States ate concerned, from the hereditary 
rulers of the States? The Constitution of a sovereign independent 
Indio is the concrete expression of the will of the people of India 
as a whole conceived of as an organic entity, and even m regard to 
the units themselves, the authority of the rulers can rest ultimately 
only on the will of the people concerned. The State machinery, be 
it monarchy or democracy, ultimately derives its sanction from the 
will of the people concerned. The Uivme Right of Kings is not a 
legal or political creed m any part of the world at the present day. 
1 do not believe that it will be possible for hereditary monarchs to 
maintain their authority on such a mediaeval or archaic creed. The 
Cabinet Mission was quite alive to this and m their Statement, re- 
ference la made throughout to Indians, meaning thereby Indians 
both of the Indian States and British India, deciding the future 
constitution of India, no distinction being drawn between Indians 
in what Is now British tract and what is now native State terri- 
tory. 1 need only refer to paragraphs I, 3, IG and 24 of the State- 
ment of the Cabinet Mission. 

There was one other minor point which formed the subject 
of criticism, viz. non-reference to Group in the Resolution, by Dr. 
Ambedkar, who I am glad to say has made a most useful contri- 
bution to the debate by giving his unqualified support to a United 
India. A. close examination of the Cabinet Mission's State- 
ment will point to the conclusion that the formation of groups 
is not an essential part of the constitutional structure In the 
most material parts, the main recommendations are that there 
should be a Union of India dealing with certain subjects, that 
all subjects other than the Union subjects and residuary 
powers should vest in the provinces and m the States, the 
States being assimilated to the position of Provinces under the 
Cabinet Mission Scheme. There is nothing in the terms of the Re- 
solution to prevent Provinces from forming themselves into Groups 
as contemplated by the Cabinet Mission There was further com- 
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ment as to the reference to ’justice, social, economic and political 
being loo thin. The expression ’justice, social, economic and poli- 
tical’, while not committing this countrj' and the Assembly to any 
particular form of polity coming under any specific designation, is 
intended to emphasise the fundamental aim of every democratic 
State in the present day. The Constitution framed wiU, I have no 
doubt, contain the necessaiy elements of growth and adjustment 
needed for a progressive society. After all, we have to remember 
that what we are dealing with is a Resolution setting out the main 
object of this Assembly and not a Preamble to a Statute. 

Without embarking upon a meticulous examination of the dif- 
ferent parts of the Resolution, what is important is that at this ses- 
sion we must be in a position to proclaim to our people and to the 
civilised world what we are after. It has to be remembered that 
the main object of this AssOTibly is not the fashioning of a constitu- 
tion of a Local Board, a District Beard or making changes in the pre- 
sent constitution of this or thjit part of the country but to give con- 
crete expression to the surging aspirations of a people yearning for 
freedom by framing a constitution for a free and independent India 
for the good of the people, one and all, of this great historic land, 
irrespective of caste, community or creed, with a hoary civilisation 
going back to several centuries. More than any argument, as the 
resolution before the House has received the blessings and support 
of Mahatma Gandhi, the architect of India’s political destiny, from 
the distant village in Eastern Bengal, I trust that it will be carried 
with acclammation by the whole House without dissent and my 
respected friend, the Rt. Hon. Dr. Jayakar, will see his way to with- 
draw his amendment unless he has very strong conscientious objection 
I to the course suggested. (Applaascl 

(ix) 

Mr. Damber Singh Guning vBengal: General):* Mr. Chairman, 
Sir, I stand (sic) here today as the only representative of 30 lakhs of 
Gurkhas permanently domiciled in India. It is 30 lakhs, near 
about the population of the Sikhs, still I am the solitary re- 
presentative here in this House. I need not give any introduction 
as to who these Gurkhas are. They have made themsdves 
suSiciervtly known to the world by their exc^ent fighting qua- 
lities. It has been proved to the hilt during the last World War 
No. I and No. 11 that they are the greatest fighting race in the world. 

It is on behalf of these \'aliant Gurkhas that I, as the President 
of the All-India Gurkha League, whole-heart^y support the Re- 
1. C.A.D 19 December, 1946, pp 147-(S. 
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solution moved by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. It is high time 
that we should take such a strong step If v/c adopt the policy of 
wait and sec as has been advocated Dr Jayakar and supported 
by Dr. Ambedkar, we will never reach our goal The Interim 
Government which is functioning today would not have come into 
existence if we had adopted that policy. Fortunately these two 
Doctors are not Doctors in Medicine, otherwise they would have 
killed the patient by delaying the operation. (Laughter) We have 
waited too long and we should not wait any longer. It will be 
simply showing our weakness. 

Sir, it has been very often said that the Gurkhas have been 
the stumbling block on the path to freedom. It may be true if it 
is viewed from that angle of vision but it must always be remem- 
bered that, especially in the Military Department, duty first and 
duty last, and the discipline is the most essential thing without 
which no nation can rule Now in Free India you will ask us to do 
the same thing as we were asked to do under the British Govern- 
ment, if there be any disruption of the constitutionally established 
Government, and you will praise them for maintaining that disci- 
pline. 

Sir, the problem of the Gurkhas is quite different They are 
scattered throughout India. It is only in the district of Darjeeling 
and the Province of Assam that they arc concentrated to a certain 
extent. Their number in these two areas is about 14 lakhs and the 
rest are scattered throughout India They are very very backward 
educationally and economically. Though we were made to do the 
dirtiest work in India for which we have been even called 'butchers’ 
by Indians, though hundreds and thousands of Gurkha lives were 
sacrificed to keep the British rule in India and elsewhere, nothing 
has been done by the British Government so far for the uplift of the 
Gurkhas. We have been very sadly neglected. Only at the time 
of war they remember the Gurkhas. It has always been the policy 
of the British Government to keep us backward and ignorant so that 
We may be sacrificed any time, anywhere they liked. 

The Gurkhas are apprehending whether the same policy will 
be followed by the Congress too. There is strong ground for this 
apprehension. Before the election of Members to the Constituent 
Assembly, the All-India Gurkha League approached the Con- 
gress High Command to give adequate representation to tlic Gurkhas 
too in the Constituent Assembly but our claim was totally ignored 
and not a single seat was given for 30 lakhs of Gurkhas, whereas as 
many as 3 seats were given to the Anglo-Indians whose population 
Is only 1 lakh 42 thousand in India. I do not think that Gurkhas 
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Will, any more, lolerale ihis kind of injustice. I have verj' re- 
cently been to Is'epal, leading a ddegatioa of the AU-lndia Gurkha 
League to His Highness the Maharaja of Nepal and I hope Nepal 
will not allow any such esploilation of the Gurkhas. Sir, the de- 
mand of the Gurldias is that they must be recognised as a minority* 
commumty and that they must have adequate representation in the 
Advisoiy Committee that is going to be formed. When the Anglo- 
Indians with only 1 lakh 42 thousand population have been recog- 
nised as a minority community, and Scheduled Castes among the 
Hindus have been recognised as a separate community*, I do not see 
any reason why Gurkhas with 30 laldis population should not be 
recognised as such. The Gurkhas whose total population including 
Nepal is 15 millions shall have to play a very very important part 
in PYee India- I request the leaders to consider this very seriously. 

Lastly, I would like to say a word, Sir. If Mr. Jmnah thinks 
himself to be an Indian, I would requ^ him to come to India ana 
settle the differences here, as this is our domestic quarreL Why 
should he seek the help of those who kept us in slavery for centu- 
ries? I would think that a kick from a brother is more palatable 
than a hypocritic pat from an outsider. If the major party does not 
do any justice to the cause of the minorities, we will combine to- 
gether and re\*oU and make India a hotbed and, I am afraid, the 
ancient history of India may be repealed. But 1 must make one 
point dear, that no minority will support the fantastic claim for 
Pakistan of Mr. Jmnah. We stand for a United India. 

In spite of all this, if Mr. Jinnah goes on throwing the challenge 
of civil war, I ask the country-men to accept that challenge and 
let us fight it out. As for the Gurkhas, we will fight along with 
those who want one India and oppose those who want to divide it 

Dr. S. Radhakrishnan;* Mr. Chairman, Sir, I have great pleasure 
in commending this R«:olution to the acceptance of the House. 
From the list of amendments tabled, 1 see that there are three diffe- 
rent questions raised: whether a declaration of thig character is essen- 
tial; whether this is the proper time for considering sudi a declara- 
tion; and thirdly, whether the objectives included in lhi«? Resolution 
are matters of general agreement or they require modification or 
amendment. 

I believe that such a Declaration is essentiaL There are people 
who are suspicious, who are wave-ing, who are hostile, who look 
upon the work of this Constituent Assenblv with considerable 
misgirings. There are people who affirm that, within the Cabinet 
1. C .\.D 20 January, 1947. ToL II, pp. 269-T4. 
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Mnn, it will not bo po'Jslblo /or iw to cllcct oUhcr ronl unity In tho 
country or true freedom or economic security. Tliey tell us that 
they have Keen betoro stiulrrch move round In n caKo, and that 
within tho IlmU!i of this Cabinet Statement, It will not bo possible 
for us to cllcct tho revolutionary clinnf;cH which the country Is 
alinlnf* at. They nrnuo from history that revolutionary changes 
aro generally clTected by violent action overthrowing established 
governments. Tho lirltlsh people were able to end monarchical 
despotism that way; tho United Statt-i of America attained her 
primary freedom llirough direct action; tho French, tho Uolshovi.st, 
llio Fascist and tho Na/l revolutions were also elTected by similar 
methods, Wo arc (old (hat wo can not ofToct revolutionary changes 
through peaceful methods, through negotiation and discussion In 
constituent assemblies. Wo reply that wo have similar ends; wo 
Wish to bring abotit a fundamental alterntlon in tho structuro of 
Indian aoelcty. Wo wish (o end our political and economic de- 
pendence, hut thoso who aro strong of nplrlt, tiuiso who are not 
abort of sight, tnho their ehnnco'i— they malm their chnnce.s. 
Hero Is a chance that Is open to us and wo wish to uso this to find out 
wliOthcr It will bo po.sslblo for us to gain ilio revolutionary ends 
by methods which aro unsusual so far ns past history Is concerned. 
Wo want to try whether H will not Iw ponslhlo for us to effect a 
smootli and rapid tiansUlon from a stato of aerfdom to ono of 
/reodom. TJmt la tho uuderlahlng which tills particular Assembly 
has on hand. Wo wlsli to tell all those who aro abstaining from 
this Assembly that U la not our dealro to eslnbllslj any sectional 
CSovcrnment. Wo aro not hero asking anything for a particular 
community or a privileged class. Wo aro hero working for tho 
estahllsluncnt of Swaraj for all tho Indian people. It will bo 
ojiv endeavour to nboll.sh every vcstlgo of despotism, every lieir* 
loom of inorganic tradition, Wo aro hero to bring about real 
witl.sfacUon of Die fimdnmentnl nccnls of tho common man of this 
country, Irrespective of race, religion or community. If the trumpet 
gives an uncertfdn aotmd, wo cannot rally tho people to our atipport. 
It Is therefore essential that our bugle-call, our trumpcPsoimd, must 
bo clear, must glvo Ujo people a r-enso of exhilaration, must give 
the susi)lclous and tho abstaining a aenso of renss\irnnco that wo 
are hero pledged to acldcvo full Independenco of India, where no 
Jndlvldunl will suffer from muU-ietved want, where no group will 
bo tljwarled In tho development of Its cultural life. Therefore I 
believe that a declaration of objectives of this character h essential 
atul U Is not necesrnry for tis to wait till this Assembly Is fuller tlmn 
it happens to bo at tho present moment. 

tc.n -n 
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Now let us turn to the objectives tbemsdves- "We resolve 
that India shall be an Independent, Sovereign Republic. On the 
question of independence there is no difference of opinion. Pre- 
mier Attlee, in his first statement, made on 15th March, said: 

“I hope that the Indian people may elect to r emain within the 
British Commonwealth- I am certain that she will find great ad- 
vantages in doing so; but if she does so elect, it must be by her own 
free will The British Commonwealth and Empire is not bound 
together by chains of external compulsion. If, on the other hand, 
she elects for independence, in our \iew she has a right to do so.*’ 

The Muslim League and the Princes have all agreed to ii. 
In the Memorandum on States’ Treaties and Paramountcy, presented 
by the Cabinet Mission to the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes 
on the 12th May, 1946, it is said- 

“The Chamber has since confirmed that the Indian States fully 
share the general desire in the coimtrj* for the immediate attain- 
ment by India of her full stature His Majesty’s Government have 
now declared that, if the Succession Government or Governments 
in British India declare independence, no obstacle would be placed 
in their way. The effect of these announcements is that all those 
concerned with the future of India wish her to attain a position of 
independence within or without the British Commonwealth.” 

All those concerned ^ith the future of India, the Congress, 
the Muslim League, and other organisations and Princes also, they 
all desire independence for India within or without the British 
Commonwealth. 

Mr. Churchill, in the House of Commons, referring to His 
Majestj’’s Government’s offer of indep^dence, said on the 1st of 
July, 1946: 

“However, it is another matter when we try to short-circuit 
the process and say, ‘Take independence now’. That is what the 
Government are going to get and they are going to get it very soon. 
They should not blind themsdves to the idea. There is going to 
be no hesitation on the part of those with whom the Government 
is dealing in taking full and immediate independence. That is what 
is going to happen.” 

This Resolution on the objectives does not widi to disappoint 
ilr. Churchill. (Hear, hear-) It tells him that the expected is 
happening. You gave us the choice to get out of the British Com- 
monwealth. We are electing to go out of the British Common- 
wealth. klay I say why? So far as India is concerned, it is not a 
mere Dominion l^e Australia, like New Zealand or Canada or 
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South Africa. These latter are bound to Great Britain by ties of 
race, religion and culture. India has a vast poptUation, immense 
natural resources, a great cultural heritage and has had an inde- 
pendent career for a very long time, and it is inconceivable that 
India can be a Dominion like the other Dominions. 

Secondly, let us consider the implications of what happened at 
the United Nations Organisation, when the Indian Delegation, head- 
ed by our distinguished colleague, Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, so 
ably defended the rights of Indians in South Africa — look at the 
attitude that was adopted by Great Britain. Great Britain along 
with Canada and Australia supported South Africa, New Zealand 
abstaining from voting. It shows that there Is a community of 
ideals between Great Britain and the other Dominions in which 
India has no share. There is no sense of belonging in the British 
Commonwealth. We do not feel that we are all members, enjoying 
similar rights as parts of the British Commonwealth. Some of you 
may also have heard of the recent move launched by Mr. Churchill 
and Lord Templewood for a European Union under the fostering 
care and leadership of Great Britain. That also shows in what way 
the wind is blowing. 

Yet, even though India may elect to quit the Britsh Com- 
monwealth, there are a hundred diHerent ways of voluntary co- 
operation, ways of mutual collaboration, in trade, in defence, in 
matters of culture, but whether all these forms of mutual co- 
operation are going to develop m a spirit of friendship, trust and 
harmony, or whether they will be allowed to die out in mutual 
distrust and recrimination, depends entirely on the attitude which 
Great Britain will adopt in this crisis. This Resolution about the 
Indian Republic seems to have irritated Mr. Churchill and his fol- 
lowers. Our Chairman today referred to one statement by Mr. 
Churchill and I will refer to some others. 

When the debate on Burma took place, Mr. Churchill stated 
that the annexation of Burma happened during his father’s Secre- 
taryship, and that now Burma is given the liberty to get out of the 
British Commonwealth. He seems to look upon Burma and India 
as parts of his ancestra] estate, and now when they are passing 
out, he seems to be terribly disheartened. 

On the debate on India, he asked His Majesty’s Government to 
remember its obligations “to the Muslims, numbering 90 millions, 
who comprised the majority of the fighting elements of India” — 
truth is not rated high in Indian debates and international inter- 
course “and of untouchables of anything from 40 to 60 millions.” 

He refers to the representatives of the great Congress Party as the 
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mouthpiece “of actively organised and engineered minorities who, 
having seized upon power by force, or fraud or chicanery, go for- 
ward and use that power in the name of vast masses with whom 
they have Jong since lost all effective connection.” A party of men 
who have braved the perils of life, who have suffered for their patrio- 
tism, whose love of country' and capacity for sacrifice are second 
to none in the whole world, who are led by one who is today 
leading a lonely trek in a far off comer of India, bearing on his 
aging shoulders the burden of a nation’s shame and sorrow, to talk 
of that party in the waj' in which Mr. Churchill has done is — I do 
not know how to describe it. (Cries of 'Shame'.) Mr. Churchill’s 
outbursts are bereft of dignity or discretion. Provocative and ir- 
relevant remarks, sneers of derision in regard to our communal 
divisions, have punctuated his speech on that occasion and on other 
occasions. I shall only say here that such speeches and such state- 
ments cannot prevent the end but can only postpone it and thus 
prolong the agony. The British connection will end, it must end. 
Whether it ends in friendship and goodwill or m convulsions and 
agony, depends upon the way in which the British people treat this 
great problem, 

‘Republic’ is a word which has disturbed some of the represen- 
tatives of the States in this countiy*. We have said from this plat- 
form that a Republican India does not mean the abolition of Prin- 
cely rule. Princes may continue; Princes will be there so long 
as they make themselves constitutional; so long as they make them- 
selves responsible to the people of the States. If the great para- 
mount pow'er, which is sovereign in this country’ by conquest, is 
now transferring responsibility to the representatives of the people, 
it goes without saying that those who depend on that paramount 
pow’er should do what the British have done. They must also 
transfer responsibility to the representatives of the people. 

We cannot say that the republican tradition is foreign to the 
genius of this country. We have had it from the beginning of our 
histoiy’, Ti\Tien a few merchants from the north went down to the 
south, one of the Princes of the Deccan asked the question, “Who 
is your King?” The answer w'as, “Some of us are governed by 
assemblies, some of us by kings.” 

Kecid deso goTiadhiTia kecid Tojadhinfi. 

Panini, Megasthencs and Kautilya refer to the Republics of 
Ancient India. The Great Buddha belonged to the Republic of 
Kapilavastu. 

Much has been said about the sovereignty of the people. We 
have held that the ultimate sovereignty rests with the moral law, 
ISt 
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with the conscience of humanity. People as well as kings are sub* 
ordinate to that. Dharma, righteousness, is the king of kings. 

Dharmam kshatrasya kshatram. 

It is the ruler of both the people and the rulers themselves. It 
is the sovereignty of the law which we have asserted. The Princes 
— I count many of them amongst my personal friends— have agreed 
with the Cabinet Statement and wished to take their share in the 
future development of this country, and I do hope that they will 
realise that it is their duty to take notice of the surging hopes of 
their peoples and make themselves responsible. If they do so, they 
will play a notable part in the shaping of our country. We have 
no ill-will towards the Princes. The assertions of republicanism, 
the assertions of the sovereignty of the people, do not in any manner 
indicate any antagonism to the Princely rule itself They do not 
refer to the present facts or past history of the Indian States but they 
indicate the future aspirations of the peoples of the States. 

The next thing that we find m this Resolution is about the Union 
of India. The Cabinet Statement has ruled out the partition 
of India. Geography is against it. Military strategy is against it. 
The aspirations of Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs from the very be* 
ginning have been against it. The present tendency is for larger 
and larger aggregations. Look at what has happened in America, 
in Canada and Switzerland. Egypt wishes to be connected with 
Sudan, South Ireland wishes to be connected with North Ireland. 
Palestine Is protesting against any division. Again nationalism, 
not religion, is the basis of modern life. Allenby’s liberating cam- 
paigns in Egypt, Lawrence’s adventures in Arabia, Kemal Pasha’s 
defiant creation of a secular Turkey, point out that the days of re- 
ligious States are over. These are the days of nationalism. The 
Hindus and Muslims have lived together in this country for over 
a thousand years. 'They belong to the same land, speak the same 
language. They have the same racial ancestry. They have a com- 
mon destiny to work for They interpenetrate one another. It is 
not a kind of Ulster, which we can separate; but our Ulster is a 
ubiquitous one. Even if wc have two States, there will be large 
minorities and these minorities, whether really oppressed or not. 
will look across their frontiers and ask for protection. This will 
be a source of continual strife which will go on, as long as we do 
not have a United India. We realise that while a strong Centre is 
essential to mould all the peoples into one united whole, on account 
of the grievances, real or imaginary, we have to be satisfied with a 
Centre which is limited to the three subjects, which the Cabinet 
Plan has put before us Therefore, we arc proceeding on the 
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principle o£ Provincial Autonomy, with the residuarj' powers to the 
Provinces themselves. Events that have happened in Bihar and 
Bengal, tell us that there is an urgent need for a strong Centre. 
Yet as there are these diffictilties, we propose to develop a multi- 
national State which will give adequate scope for the play of 
%*ariations among the different cultures themselves. 

Grouping has given us a lot of trouble. But grouping is sub- 
ject to two essential factors — which are the integ^ parts of the 
Cabinet Plan, — a Union Centre and residuary pow’ers in the Pro- 
vinces; and in these Groups also we will have large minorities. 
Those who are insistent on the rights of minorities will have to 
concede these rights to others who happen to be included in the 
Groups. In a statement made by Sir Stafford Cripps on July 18, 
1946, he said; 

“A fear was expressed that somehow or other the new Pro- 
vincial Constitutions might be so manoemTed as to make it im- 
po.'^ible for the Provinces afterwards to opt out. I do not myself 
see how such a thing would be possible, but if anything of that 
kind were to be attempted, it would be a clear breach of the basic 
understanding of this Scheme.” 

That is what Sir Stafford Cripps said. If any attempt is made 
to so manipulate electorates as to make it difficult for the F!ro\isces 
to opt out, then that would be, in the words of Sir Stafford Cripps, 
*'a clear breach of the basic understanding of this Scheme” After 
all we have to live together and it is impossible to impose any 
constitution against the wishes of the people who are to be governed 
by that constitution. 

There is also a reference to fundamental rights in this Resolu- 
tion. It is a socio-economic revolution that we are attempting to 
bring about. It is therefore necessary' that we must re-make the 
material conditions; but apart from re-making the material condi- 
tions, we have to safeguard the liberty of the human spirit. It is no 
good creating conditions of freedom without producing a sense of 
freedom. The mind of man must have full liberty to flower and 
mature and to grow to its fullest stature. The progress of man 
is due to the play of his mind, now creating, now destroying, always 
transmuting. We must safeguard the liberty of the human spirit 
against the encroachments of the State. While State regulation is 
necessary to improve economic conditions, it should not be done at 
the expense of the human spirit. 

We are actors today in a great historical drama. We are 
involved in it and therefore we are unable to perceive the large 
contours of it. This declaration, which we make today, is of the 
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nature of a pledge to our own people and a pact with the civilized 
world. 

The question was put by Mr. Churchill to Mr. Alexander 
whether this Assembly is functioning validly. Mr. Alexander said: 

“I repeat the scheme for elections for the Constituent Assembly 
was carried out. If the Muslim League abstained from going there, 
how can you prevent a duly elected Assembly from going on to do 
its business?” 

That is what Mr. Alexander said. There was some difficulty 
about the interpretation of the grouping. Much against its will, 
the Congress has accepted His Majesty’s Government’s interpreta- 
tion. The only two clauses that remain are adequate safeguards 
for minorities, and a treaty on the problems which arise out of 
transfer of pov/er. The Constituent Assembly is legally function- 
ing. Every part of the State Paper has been completely accepted 
and if we are able to frame adequate safeguards for minorities, 
safeguards which will satisfy not so much the British or our own 
people, but the civilized conscience of the world, then while yet 
the British have the power to put it into action, they must give this 
Constitution the force of law. It is essential that they should do 
so. If after all these conditions are satisfied, if some excuse is in- 
vented for postponing the independence of India, it would be the 
most callous betrayal of history If, on the other hand, the British 
argue that the Constituent Assembly has started functioning on 
the basis of the Cabinet plan and they have accepted every clause 
of the State Paper of May 16, and have provided adequate safe- 
guards of all minorities and therefore they should Implement it, 
then it will be an achievement of history which will secure the 
co-operation in goodwill for two great peoples 

In that very speech which Mr. Attlee made as the I^ime 
Minister on March 15, he said: 

“In the mass of Asia, an Asia ravaged by war, we have here the 
one country that has been seeking to apply the principles of demo- 
cracy. I have always felt myself that political India might be the 
light of Asia ” 

Nay, the light of the world giving to its distracted mind an integral 
vision and to its bewildered will an upward direction. 

Here are the two alternatives. Accept the Constituent As- 
sembly, Take its findings. Find out whether there are adequate 
safeguards for minorities or not. If they are there, give them the 
force of law and you may get co-operation. If, after all these con- 
ditions arc fulfilled, you still try to make out that something is 
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lacking, the British will be understood as violating the spirit of the 
whole Slate Paper, and the dark possibilities which will lie ahead 
of us in the present world conditions, I do not wish to contemplate. 

(xi) 

Dr. Jf. H. JcyaJcar {Bombay: General) vrithdraws his cmendmenV 

Sir, I am very grateful to you for gi\'icg me a few minutes to 
make a short statement in connection with the amendment which 
I moved at a very early stage of this debate. The Assembly will 
recall that that amendment was dictated by a few considerations, 
mainly, the desire to make it easier for the Muslim League and the 
Indian States to take part in our deliberations. In connection with 
the Muslim League I can say that the Assembly practically accepted 
the proposal which was contained in my amendment It postponed 
its deliberations to the 20th of Januajy. It has gone further and 
accepted the Statement of His Majest>’’s Government of the 6th 
December. Though it did all this, the Muslim League has still not 
come in. Whether they propose to come m, nobody knows. They 
have held their cards up to the 29th January knowing full well that 
on the 20th of the month, nine days before they meet, we shall meet 
here. In the course of my speech I suggested as a compromise one 
course, namely, that if this Assembly was not willing to wait until 
the stage was reached according to the terms of sub-dause 6 of 
paragraph 19 of the Cabinet Mission’s Statement after the Sections 
had met and framed their Constitutions. — I said that if this Assembly 
■was not prepared to wait till then because that stage would be 
reached at a ^^ry late date. — I suggested that we should at least 
wait until the date of our next session, namely, 20th January, 
which I thoucht would give the Muslim League enough time to 
make up its mind. I, having made that suggestion, and the House 
I having accepted it, realize that I am in honour bound not to press 
my amendment any further. (Cheers) I do not want howe\*K' to 
appear as if I •was backing out of the considerations which nromoted 
mv amendment, but as the House accepted the proposal I definitely 
made, the contract is complete. I do not therefore nropose to press 
mv amendment. But in doing so, I may be permitted to urge a few 
considerations before the House- If those considerations appeal to 
the Hon«:e. it mieht. of its own motion, take such course as it thinks 
best. Tho^a conriderations are just a few and I ask for your patience 
for a few minutes, 

kir. President: Is it any new proposal that the Right Honfijls 
Member is making now? 

1. C.A.D. January 2l, 1947 ; toI. pp- 30S-SC9. 
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The Right HonTale Dr. M. R. Jayakar: Sir, I am, not making 
a new proposal. I wish only to suggest that in considering the Re- 
solution now before the House a few considerations, ..... 

The Hon’ble Pandit Govind Ballabh pant (United Provinces: 
General): Sir, may I just submit that Dr, Jayakar has, I understand, 
withdrawn his amendment? Having v/ithdravvn his amendment, it is 
not, I think, proper and also not regular that he should make a 
fresh speech now. He has had his opportunity to express his views 
fully on the day he spoke during the last session. Now, having 
withdrawn his amendment . (Voices- Go to the microphone, 

please) I was submitting that Dr. Jayakar has now 

withdrawn his amendment. A person who has already delivered a 
speech may be allowed a special opportunity for withdrawing his 
amendment if he chooses to do so. Having withdrawn his amend- 
ment he should not however complicate the situation further by 
proposing, in some form or other, a new and a fresh amendment at 
this stage. Whether he puts his idea forward in the precise form 
of an amendment or otherwise, makes no difference In any case, 
if ho chooses to make a new suggestion now and thus put the As- 
sembly in an awkward and embarrassing position, the difficulty is not 
met by his refraining from calling it an amendment. It remains 
an amendment none-the-less The stage for that is past. So, I 
submit it is not open to him to make any fresh proposals now, 
whether under the guise of remarks or observations. He has exhaust- 
ed the opportunity, the special opportunity that was given to him. 
Now he may well bo requested to resume his seat. (A Voice; Is 
there any new proposal?) 

Mr. President: No new proposals (sic) at this stage. I only al- 
lowed Dr. Jayakar to declare his position in withdrawing hts amend- 
ment.! 


(xii) 

The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru (United Provinces: 
General):* “Mr. President, six weeks have passed since I moved 
this Resolution. I bad thought then that the Resolution would be 
discussed and passed -ndthin iwo or three days, but later fto House 
decided to postpone it in order to give time to others to think over 
it. The decision to postpone an important Resolution like this was 
probably not to the liking of others like me, but I did not doubt that 
the decision was sound and proper. The anxiety and impatience 
in our hearts was not for the passage of the Resolution, which is 
simply a symbol, but to attain the high aims which were enshrined 

J, The amcncl'nent was withdrawn. 

• English translation of Hindustani speech begins 
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in it It is also onr intense desire to march on with all others and 
reach our goal with millions of Indians. Therefore, it was adns- 
able to postpone the Resolution and to afford ample opportumtv not 
only to this House but also to the country in general to think over 
it The sense of all amendments and specially the amendment moved 
by Dr. Jayakar was generally for postponement I am grateful to 
Dr. Jayakar for the v^ithdrawal of his amendment and I thank the 
others also who have vdthdrav.'n their amendments. Slany mem- 
bers have spoken on the Resolution. Their number may be thirty 
or forty or more. Almost all of them have supported it without 
any criticism. Some of them, of course, have drawn oar attention 
to some particular matters. I am of opinion that if a plebiscite of 
the crores of people of India is taken, all of them will be found to 
stand for the Resolution; though there might be some who would 
lay more or less emphasis on some particular aspect of the Resolu- 
tion. The Resolution was meant to clothe in words the desire of 
crores of Indians and it was very carefully worded so as to avoid 
any strongly controversial issue. 

There is no need to say a great deal about this but, with 
your permission, 1 would like to draw your attention to some points. 
One of the reasons for the postponement of the Resolution was 
that we wished that our brothers, who bad not come here, should be 
in a position to decide to come in. They have had a full month to 
consider the matter but I regret that they have not yet decided to 
come. However, as I have already said at the cutest, we will keep 
the door open for them and they will be welcomed up to the last 
moment, and we will give them and others, who have a right to 
come in, every opportunity for coming in. But it is dear that, while 
the door remains open, our work cannot be held up. It has, there- 
fore, become indispensable for us to proceed further and carry the 
Resolution to its logical conclusion. I have hopes that even at this 
stage those, who are absent, would decide to come in. 

Some of us, even though they arc in agreement with R^o- 
lution, were in favour of postponing some other business too so 
that the absentees might not find any obstade in their way to come 
in. I am in sympathy with this suggestion but in spite of this 
I am at a loss to understand how this suggestion could be put for- 
ward. That is a question of waiting; not that of postponing the 
Resolution. "We have waited for six long wedis. This is no matter 
of weeks; ages have slipped by while we have been waiting. How 
long are we to wait now? ^fany of us who waited have since 
passed away and many are nearing the end of their lives. "We have 
waited enough and now we cannot wait any longer. VTe are to 
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further the work of the Assembly, speed up the pace and finish our 
work soon. You should bear In mind that this assembly is not 
only to pass resolutions: I may point out that the Constitution, 
which we frame, Is not an end by Itself; but it would be only the 
basis for further work. 

The first task of this assembly is to free India through a new 
constitution, to feed the starving people and clothe the naked 
masses, and to give every Indian fullest opportunity to develop 
himself according to his capacity. Tbis is certainly a great task. 
Look at India today. We are sitting here and there is despair 
in many places, and unrest in many cities. The atmosphere is 
surcharged with these quarrels and feuds which are called com- 
munal disturbances, and unfortunately we sometimes cannot avoid 
them. But at present the greatest and most important question 
In India is how to solve the problem of the poor and the starving. 
Wherever we turn, wo arc confronted with this problem. If we 
cannot solve this problem soon all our paper constitution will 
become useless and purposeless. Keeping this aspect of view, who 
could suggest to us to postpone and wait? 

A point has been raised from one side that some ideas con* 
tainod In the Resolution do not commend themselves to the Rulers 
of the States, because they conflict with the powers of the Princes. 
A suggestion has also been made to postpone the decision about the 
States in the absence of their representatives. It is a fact they 
arc not present here but if wo wait for them it is not possible for 
us to finish the work even at the end of the Constituent Assembly 
according to the plan. This Is impossible. Our Scheme was not 
that they should come In at the end. We invited them to come 
In at the beginning. If they como, they arc welcome. Nobody is 
going to place any obstacles. If there is any hesitation, it is on their 
part only. A month ago you formed a Committee to get into touch 
with their representatives Wc were always anxious to discuss with 
them although wc did not get any opportunity for it. That is no 
fault of ours. We did not ask for time. Wc want to finish our work 
as early as possible. I am informed they complain of the following 
words contained in the Resolution. 

‘Sovereignty belongs to the people and rests with tho 

people.’ 

That is to say, the final decision should rest with the people of 
the States. They object to this. It is certainly a surprising objection. 
It may not be very surprising if those people who have lived 
In an atmosphere of mcdlaevalism do not give up their cherished 
illusions, but In the modem age how can a man believe for a mo- 
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ment in the divine and despotic rights of a human being? I fail to 
understand how any Indian, whether he belongs to a State or to 
anj* other part of the countrj’, could dare utter such things. 
It is scandalous now to put forward an idea which originated in 
the world hundreds of years ago and was buried deep in the earth 
long before our present age. However, I would respectfully tdl 
them to desist from saying such things. They are putting a wrong 
thing before the world and by doing so thej* are lowering their 
own status and weakening their own position At least this As* 
sembly is not prepared to damage its veiy foundation and, if it 
does so, it will shake the verj* basis of our whole constitution. 

We claim in this Resolution to frame a free and democratic 
Indian Republic. A question may be asked What relation will that 
Republic bear to other countries of the world? ^\^lat would be its 
relations with England, the British Commonwealth and other coun- 
tries? This Resolution means that we are completely free and are 
not included in any group except the Union of Nations which is now 
being formed in the world, the truth is that the world has totally 
changed. The meanings of words too are changing. Today any 
man who can think a little, will come to the conclusion that the only 
way to remove the doubts and dangers from the world, is to units 
all the nations and ask them to work together and help each other. 
The organisation of the United Nations is not free from big gaps and 
fissures. Thousands of dlihculties lie ahead and a great deal of sus- 
picion exists between countries. I have already said that we are 
not thinking in terms of isolating ourselves from the world. We 
will work in complete co-operation with other countries. It is 
not an easy thing to work in co-operalion with England or the 
British Commonwealth, and yet we are prepared to do so. Wc 
will forget our old quarrels, strive to achieve our complete inde- 
pendence and stretch our hands of friendship to other countries, 
but that friendship shall in no case mar or weaken our freedom. 

This is not a resolution of war; it is simply to put our legitimate 
rights before the world; and in doing so if we are challenged, we 
will not hesitate in accepting that challenge. But after all, this 
is a resolution of goodwill and compromise, among the people of 
India, whatever their community or religion and with the different 
coimtries of the world including England and the British. Common- 
wealth of Nations. The Resolution claims to be on friendly terms 
with all and it has been put before you with that motive and in- 
tention. I hope you will accept it 

A friend has suggested that it would be advisable to move the 
Resolution just on the eve of the Independence Day (sic) which is due 
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to come after four days only. But I wdl ask him if it is proper 
to delay a proper thing even for a moment. Not a moment’s 
postponement is advisable and wc should finish our work as soon 
as possible. 

This Resolution which has been put before you is in a new 
form and in a new shape, but I would like to tell you that it has a 
long trail (sic) of resolutions, pledges and declarations including the 
world-famed resolutions of “Independence” and “Quit India” be- 
hind it. It is high time to fulfil our pledges which we made from 
time to time How are these pledges to be fulfilled? The right 
answer lies with you and I hope you will not only accept the Reso- 
lution but also fulfil It as you fulfil a solemn pledge 

Ono thing more I would like to tell you. We have been con- 
fronted and will again be confronted with various questions. Per- 
sons of various groups, communities, and interests would look at 
it from dilTerent points of view, and diverse questions and pro- 
blems would be raised by them, but we should all bear in mind that 
we should not, on the eve of Independence, allow ourselves to bo 
carried away by petty matters If India goes down, all will go 
down; if India thrives, all will thrive and if India lives, all will 
live including the parties, communities and groups 

With your permission I would like to say something in English 
also.* 

Mr. President, it was my proud privilege, Sir, six weeks ago, 
to move this Resolution before ^is Hon’ble House I felt the weight 
and solemnity of that occasion. It was not a mere form of words 
that I placed before the House, carefully chosen as those words 
were. But those words and the Resolution represented something 
far more; they represented the depth of our being; they represented 
the agony and hopes of the nation coming at last to fruition. As 
I stood here on that occasion I felt the past crowding round me, 
and I felt also the future taking shape. We stood on the razor’s 
edge of the present, and as I was speaking, I was addressing not only 
this Hon’ble House, but the millions of India, who were vastly 
interested in our work. And because I felt that we were coming 
to the end of an age, I had a sense of our forbears watching this 
undertaking of ours and possibly blessing it, if we moved aright, 
and the future, of which we become trustees, become almost a living 
thing, taking shape and moving before our eyes. It was a great 
responsibility to be trustees of the future, and it was some res- 
ponsibility also to be inheritors of the great past of ours. And 
between that great past and the great fut ure which we envisage, 
• English translation of Hindustani speech ends 
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we stood on the edge of the present and the weight of that occasion, 
I have no doubt, impressed itself upon this Hon’ble House. 

So, I placed this Resolution before the House, and I had hoped 
that it could be passed in a day or two and we could start our other 
work immediately. But after a long debate this House decided to 
postpone further consideration of this Resolution. May I confess 
that I was a little disappointed because I was impatient that we 
should go forward? I felt that we were not true to the pledges 
that we had taken by lingering on the road. It was a bad begi nnin g 
that we should postpone even such an important Resolution about 
objectives. Would that imply that our future work would go along 
slowly and be postponed from time to time? Nevertheless, I have 
no doubt that the decision this House took in its wisdom, in post- 
poning this Resolution, was a right decision, because we have always 
balanced two factors, one, the urgent necessity in reaching our goal, 
and the other, that we should reach it in proper time and with as 
great a unanimity as possible. It was right, therefore, if I may say 
with all respect, that this House decided to adjourn consideration 
of this Motion and thus not only demonstrated before the world 
our earnest desire to have all those people here who have not so 
far come in here, but also to assure the country and every one else, 
how anxious we were to have the co-operation of all. Since then 
six weeks have passed, and during these weeks there has been plenty 
of opportunity for those who w'anted to come. Unfortimately, 
they have not yet decided to come and they still hover in this state 
of indecision. I regret that, and all I can say is this, that we shall 
welcome them at any future time when they may wish to come. 
But it should be made dear without any possibility of misunder- 
standing that no work will be held up in future, whether any one 
comes or not. (Cheers) There has been waiting enough. Not 
only waiting six weeks, but many in this country have waited for 
years and years, and the country has waited for some generations 
now. How long are we to wait? And if we, some of us, who are 
more prosperous, can aiford to wait, what about the waiting of the 
hungry and the starving? This Resolution will not feed the hungry 
or the starving, but it brings a promise of many things — it brings 
the promise of freedom, it brings the promise of food and opportu- 
nity for all. Therefore, the sooner we set about it the better. 
So we waited for six weeks, and during these six weeks the 
country thought about it, pondered over it, and other coimtries 
also, and other people who are interested have thought about it. 
Now we have come back here to take up the further consideration 
of this Resolution. We have had a long debate and we stand on the 
verge of passing it. I am grateful to Dr. Jayakar and Mr. Sahaya 
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for having withdrawn their omendments. Dr. Jaynkar’s purpose 
was served by the postponing of this Resolution, and it appears now 
thot there Is no one In this House who docs not accept fully this 
Resolution os it is. It may be, some would like it to be slightly 
diflerontiy worded or the emphasis placed more on this part or 
on that part. But taking it os a whole, it is a resolution which has 
already received the full assent of the country. (Cheers) 

There have been some criticisms of it, notably from some of 
the Princes. Their first criticism has been that such a Resolution 
should not be passed in the absence of the representatives of the 
States. In part I agree with that criticism, that js to say, I should 
liavo liked all the States being properly represented here, the whole 
of India — every part of India — being properly represented here, when 
we pass this Resolution. But If they are not here it is not our fault. , 
It Is largely the fault of the Scheme under which wo arc function-- 
ing and wo have this choice before us. Are we to postpone our func- 
tioning because some people cannot be here? That would be a dread- 
ful thing if wo stopped not only this Resolution, but possibly so 
much else, because representatives of the States are not here, So 
far os wo ore concerned, they con come in at tho earliest possible 
moment, wo will welcome them if they send proper representatives 
of tho States. So far as wo arc concerned, even during the last six 
weeks or a month, wo have made some effort to got into touch with 
tho Committee representing the States Rulers to find a way for their 
proper representation here. It Is not our fault that there has been 
any delay. We arc anxious to get every one in, whether it Is the re- 
prosontatlvos of tho Muslim League or the Stales or any one else. 
We shall continue to persevere in this endeavour so that this House 
may bo as fully representative of the country os it is possible to bo. 
So, wo cannot postpone this Resolution or anything else because 
some people are not hero. 

Another point has been raised: The idea of the sovereignty of 
tho people, which is enshrined in this Resolution, does not com- 
mend itself to certain rulers of Indian States. That is a surprising 
objection and, if I may say so, if that objection is raised in all 
seriousness by anybody, be he n Ruler or a Minister, it is enough 
to condemn the Indian States system of every Ruler or Minister 
that exists in India. It is n scandalous thing for any man to say, 
however highly placed ho may be, that he is here by special divine 
dispensation to rule over human beings today. That is a thing which 
is on intolerable presumption on any man’s part, and it is a thing 
which this House will never allow and will repudiate if it is put 
before It. We have hoard a lot about this Divine Right of Kings; 
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we had read a lot about it m past histories and we had thought 
that we had heard the last of it and that it had been put an end 
to and buried deep down into the earth long ages ago. If any in- 
dividual in India or elsewhere raises it today, he would be doing 
so without any relation to the present in India. So, I would sug- 
gest to such persons in all seriousness that, if they want to be res- 
pected or considered with any measure of friendliness, no such idea 
should be even hinted at, much less said. On this there is going to 
be no compromise. {Hear, hear.) 

But, as I made plain on the previous occasion when I spoke, 
this Resolution makes it clear that we are not interfering in the 
internal affairs of the States. I even said that we are not interfer- 
ing with the system of monarchy in the States, if the people of the 
States so want it. I gave the example of the Irish Republic in the 
British Commonwealth and it is conceivable to me that, within the 
Indian Republic, there might be monarchies if the people so desire. 
That is entirely for them to determine. This Resolution and, pre- 
sumably, the Constitution that we make, will not interfere with 
that matter. Inevitably it will be necessary to bring about uni- 
formity in the freedom of the various parts of India, because It is 
inconceivable to me that certain parts of India should have demo- 
cratic freedom and certain others should be denied it. That cannot 
be. That will give rise to trouble, just as in the wide world today 
there is trouble because some countries are free and some are not 
Much more trouble will there be if there is freedom in parts 
India and lack of freedom in other parts of India. 

But we are not laying down in this Resolution any strict sj’stem 
in regard to the governance of the Indian States. All that we say 
is this, that they, or such of them as are big enough to form unions 
or group themselves into small unions, will be autonomous units 
with a very large measure of freedom to do as they choose, subject 
no doubt to certain central functions in which they udll cooperate 
with the Centre, in which they will be represented in the Centre and 
in which the Centre will have control. So that, in a sense, this Re- 
solution does not interfere with the inner tvorking of those Units. 
They will be autonomous and, as I have said, if those Units choose 
to have some kind of constitutional monarchy at their head, they 
would be welcome to do so. For my part, I am for a Republic in 
India as anywhere else. But, whatever my views may be on that 
subject, it is not my desire to impose my will on others; whatever 
the views of this House may be on this subject, I imagine that it 
is not the desire of this House to impose its will in these matters. 
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So, the objection of the Euler of an Indian State to this Resolu- 
tion becomes an objection, in theory, to the theoretical implications 
and the practical implications of the doctrine of sovereignty of the 
people. To nothing else does any one object. That is an objection 
which cannot stand for an instant. We claim in this Resolution to 
frame a constitution for a Sovereign, Independent, Indian Republic 
— necessarily Republic. What else can we have in India? What- 
ever the States may have or may not have, it is impossible and in- 
conceivable and undesirable to think in any other terms but in terms 
of the Republic in India. 

Now, what relation will that Republic bear to the other coun- 
tries of the world, to England and to the British Commonwealth and 
the rest? For a long time past we have taken a pledge on Indepen- 
dence Day that India must sever her connection with Great Britain, 
because that connection had become an emblem of British domina- 
tion. At no time have we thought m terms of isolating ourselves 
in this part of the world from other countries or of being hostile to 
countries which have dominated over us. On the eve of this great 
occasion, when we stand on the threshold of freedom, we do not 
wish to carry a trail of hostility with us against any other country. 
We want to be friendly to all. We want to be friendly with the 
British peopic and the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

But what I would like this House to consider is this: When 
these words and these labels are fast changing their meaning and in 
the world today there is no isolation, you cannot live apart from the 
others. You must co-operate or you must fight. There is no mid- 
dle way. We wish for peace. We do not want to fight any nation 
if wc can help it. The only possible real objective that we, in 
common with other nations, can have is the objective of co-operat- 
ing in building up some kind of world structure, call it ‘One World’, 
call it what you like. The beginnings of this world structure have 
been laid down in the United Nations Organisation. It is feeble 
yet; it has many defects; nevertheless, it is the beginning of the 
world structure. And India has pledged herself to co-operate in 
that work. 

Now, if wc think of that structure and our co-operation with 
other countries in achieving it, where dora the question come of our 
being tied up with this Group of Nations or that Group? Indeed, 
the more groups and blocs are formed, the weaker will that great 
structure become. 

Therefore, in order to strengthen that big structure, it is desir- 
able for all countries not to insist, not to lay stress, on separate groups 
and separate blocs. I know that there are such separate groups 
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and blocs today and, because thej* exist today, there is hostility 
between them, and there is even talk- of war among them. 1 ao 
not know what the future will bring to us, whether peace or war. 
We stand on the edge of a precipice and there are various forces 
which pull us on one side in favour of co-operation and peace, 
and on the other push us towards the precipice of war and dis- 
integration. I am not prophet enough to know what will happen, 
but 1 do know that those who desire peace must deprecate separate 
blocs which necessarily become hostile to other blocs. There- 
fore India, in so far as it has a foreign pohcy, has declared that it 
wants to remain mdependent and free of all these blocs and that 
it wants to co-operate on equal terms with all coimtnes. It is a 
difficult position because, when people are full of fear of each other, 
any person who tries to be neutral is suspected of sjTnpathy witli 
the other party. We can see that in India and we can see that in 
the wider sphere of world politics. Recently an American states- 
man criticised India in words which show bow lacking in knowledge 
and understanding even the statesmen of America are. Because 
we follow our own policy, this group of nations thinks that we are 
siding with the other and that group of nations thinks that we are 
siding with this. That is bound to happen. If we seek to be a free, 
independent, democratic repubbc, it is not to dissociate oursdves 
from other countries, but rather as a free nation to co-operate in 
the fullest measure with other countries for peace and freedom 
to co-operate with Britain, with the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, with the United States of America, with the Soviet Union, 
and with all other countries, big and smalL But real co-operation 
would only come between us and these other nations ■when we know 
that we are free to co-operate and are not imposed upon and forced 
to co-operate. So long as there is the slightest trace of compulsion, 
there can be no co-operation. 

Therefore, I commend this Resolution to the House and I com- 
mend this Resolution, if 1 may sav so, not onlv to this House but 
to the world at large so that it can be perfectly clear that it is a 
gesture of friendship to all, and, that behind it there lies no hostility. 
We have suffered enough in the past. We have struggled suffi- 
ciently, we may have to struggle again, but under the leadership 
of a very great personality we have sought always to think in 
terms of friendship and goodwill towards others, even those who 
opposed us. How far we have succeeded, we do not know, because 
we are weak human beings. Nevertheless, the impress of that mes- 
sage has found a place in the hearts of millions of people of tlus 
country, and even when we err and go astray, we cannot forget it. 
Some of us may be little men, some may he big, but whether we 
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arc small men or big, for the moment we represent a great cause and 
therefore something of the shadow of greatness falls upon us. Today 
m this Assembly we represent a mighty cause and this Resolution that 
I have placed before you gives some semblance of that cause. We 
shall pass this Resolution, and 1 hope that this Resolution will lead 
us to a Constitution on the lines suggested by this Resolution. I 
trust that the Constitution itself will lead us to the real freedom 
that we have clamoured for and that real freedom in turn will 
bring food to our starving peoples, clothing for them, housing for 
them and all manner of opportunities of progress, that it will lead 
also to the freedom of the other countries of Asia, because in a 
sense, however unworthy, wo have become — let us recognise it — the 
leaders of the freedom movement of Asia, and whatever we do, we 
should think of ourselves in these larger terms. When some petty 
matter divides us and we have difliculties and conflicts amongst 
ourselves over these small matters, let us remember not only this 
Resolution but this great responsibility that we shoulder, the res- 
ponsibility of the freedom of 400 million people of India, the respon- 
sibility of the leadership of a large part of Asia, the responsibility 
of being some kind of guide to vast numbers of people all over the 
world. It is a tremendous responsibility. If we remember it, 
perhaps wc may not bicker so much over this seat or that post. 
Over some small gain for this group or that. The one thing that 
should be obvious to all of us is this, that there is no group in India, 
no party, no religious community, which can prosper if India does 
not prosper. If India goes down, we go down, all of us, whether 
we have a few seats more or less, whether wc get a slight advantage 
or we do not. But if it is well with India, if India lives as a vital 
free country, then it is well with all of us, to whatever community 
or religion we might belong. 

Wc shall frame the Constitution, and I hope it will be a good 
con.stitution, but does anyone in this House imagine that, when 
a free India emerges, it will be bound down by anything that 
even this House might lay down for it? A free India will see the 
bursting forth of the energy of a mighty nation. What it will do 
and what it will not, I do not know, but I do know that it will not 
consent to 6e bound dan'll by anything. Some people Imagine 
that what we do now may not be touched for 10 years or 20 
years; if we do not do it today we will not be able to do it later. 
That seems to me a complete misapprehension. I am not placing 
before the House what I want done and what I do not want done, 
but I siiould like the House to consider that we are on the eve of 
revolutionary changes, revolutionary in every sense of the word, 
because, when the spirit of a nation breaks its bonds, it functions 
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in peculiar ways and it should function in strange ways. It may be 
that the Constitution this House may frame may not satisfy that 
free India. This House cannot bind do^^m the next generation or 
the people who will duly succeed us in this task. Therefore, let 
us not trouble ourselves too much about the petty details of what 
wo do, those details will not survive for long, if they are achieved 
in conflict. ^Vhat we achieve in unanimity, what we achieve by 
co-operation, is likely to survive. What we gain here and there 
by conflict and by overbearing manners and by threats will not 
surv’ive long. It will onlj* leave a trail of bad blood. And so now 
I commend this Resolution to the House and may I read the last 
para of this Resolution? But one word more, Sir, before I read it. 
India is a great country, great in her resources, great in her man- 
power, great in her potential, in every way; I have little doubt that 
a Free India on every’ plane will play a big part on the world stage, 
even on the narrowest plane of material p>ower, and I should like 
India to play that great part on that plane. Nevertheless today 
there is a conflict in the world between forces on different planes. 
We hear a lot about the atom bomb and the various kinds of 
energy that it represents and in essence today there is a conflict in 
the world between two things; that atom bomb and what it repre- 
sents, and the spirit of humanity. I hope that while India will no 
doubt play a great part in all the material spheres, she will always 
lay stress on that spirit of humanity, and 1 have no doubt in my 
mind, that ultimately in this conflict, that is confronting the world, 
the human spirit will prevail over the atom bomb. Slay this Reso- 
lution bear fruit and may the time come when, in the words of this 
Resolution, this ancient land attains its rightful and honoured place 
in the world and makes its full and w'iJling contribution to the 
promotion of world peace and the welfare of mankind. 

(xiii) 

Mr. President:* The time has now’ arrived when you should 
give your solemn votes on this Resolution. Remembering the solemn- 
ity of the occasion and the greatness of the pledge and the proniise 
w’hich this Resolution contains, I hope every Member will stand up 
in his place when giving his vote in favour of it. 

I will read the Resolution: 

This Constituent Assembly declares its firm and solemn resolve 
to proclaim India as an Independent Sovereign Republic and to draw 
up for her future governance a Constitution: 

1. C.A.D. 22. January 1947. pp. 323-24. 
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2. WHEREIN the territories that now comprise British India, 
the territories that now form the Indian States, and such other 
parts of India as are outside British India and the States as weil 
as such other territories as are willing to be constituted into the 
Independent Sovereign India shall be a Union of them all; and 

3 . WHEREIN the said territories, whether with their present 
boundaries or with such others as may be determined by the Con- 
stituent Assembly and thereafter according to the law of the Con- 
stitution, shall possess and retain the status of outonomous units, 
together with residuary powers, and exercise all powers and func- 
tions of government and administration, save and except such 
powers and functions as ore vested In or assigned to the Union, or 
as ore inherent or implied in the Union or resulting therefrom; and 

4 . WHEREIN all power and authority of the sovereign Inde- 
pendent India, its constituent parts and organs of government, are 
derived from the people; and 

5 . WHEREIN shall bo guaranteed and secured to all the people 
of India justice, social, economic, and political; equality of status, 
of opportunity, and before the law; freedom of thought, expres- 
sion, belief, worship, vocation, association and action subject to 
law and public morality; and 

C. WHEREIN adequate safeguards shall be provided for mino- 
rities, backward and tribal areas, and depressed and other back- 
ward classes; and 

7. WHEREIN shall be maintained the integrity of the territory 
of the Republic and its sovereign rights on land, sea and air according 
to justice and the law of civilised nations, and 

8. This ancient land attain its rightful and honoured place in 
tho world and make its full and willing contribution to the promo- 
lion of world peace and the welfare of mankind. 

(The Hon’blc the President then read a Hindi translation of tho 
Resolution.) 

I have got tho Urdu translation abo Unfortunately I am not 
able to read it. I shall be glad if some other Member coufd read I't 
for me. 

(Shri Mohanlal Saksena then read the Urdu translation of the 
Resolution.) 

Mr. President: I will request Members now to stand in their 
places and vote in favour of thb Resolution. 

The Resolution was adopted, all Members standing. 
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STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT REGARDING ALLEGATIONS IN 
PARUAMENT ABOUT THE REPRESENTATIVE CHARACTER 
OF THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY' 

I^Ir. President: Before we begin, I should like to make t^-o 
statements in connection with certain matters. 

In the course of the debates on India in the House of Commons 
and in the House of Lords in December last, certain statements were 
made detracting from the representative character of this Assembly 
during its last session. Notable among those who spoke in this 
Strain were Mr. Churchill and Viscount Simon. Mr. Churchill ob- 
served that the Assemblj*, as it was meeting then, represented “only 
one major communitj* in India.” Viscount Simon was more speci- 
fic and referred to the Assembly as “a body of Hindus”. He went 
on further to ask “whether this meeting of Caste Hindus at Delhi 
can be regarded by tlic Government as the Constituent Assembly 
they meant at all.” 

Both these gentlemen have held the highest offices of respon* 
sibilify and have had a long and intimate connection with the affairs 
of India; and whatever may be their views on current political con- 
troversies, they would not, I am sure, like to make statements which 
are wholly contrary to facts and lead to mischievous inferences. It 
is for this reason that I have considered it necessary on this occasion 
formally to state the facts. Out of a total of 296 Members w’ho were 
to take part in the preliminary session, 210 Members attended. These 
210 Members consisted of 155 Hindus out of a total of 160, 30 Sche- 
duled Caste representatives out of a total of 33. all the 5 Sikhs, 6 
Indian Christians out of a total of 7, all the 5 representatives of 
Backward Tribes, aH 3 Anglo-Indians, all 3 Parsis and 4 Muslims out 
of 80. The significant absence is of course that of the represen- 
tatives of the Muslim League — an absence which we all deeply re- 
gret. But it is clear from the figures I have quoted that, with the 
exception of representatives of the Muslim League, every commu- 
nity in India, whatever the party affiliation of the persons represent- 
ing that community, was represented in the Assembly; and, there- 
fore, to describe the Assembly as representing ‘only one major com- 
munity in India’ or as ‘a body of Hindus’ or as a ‘meeting of Caste 
Hindus’ is a complete travesty of facts. (Cheers.) 


1. C.A.D. 20 Janaaiy, 1947, toI. D, p. ^268. 
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CONSIDERATION OF THE REPORT OF THE RULES 
COMMITTEE BY K, M. MUNSHI* 

Mr. K. M. Munshi: Mr Chairman, Sir, I have the honour to 
present to the House the Report of the Rules Committee. A copy 
of the Report is already before the Members of this House, and I 
only propose at this stage to draw the attention of the House to a 
few of the important features of the Rules. But before I do so, 
I invite the indulgence of the House towards the Rules Committee. 
The Rules Committee have been working under great pressure. 
As the House, Sir, knows very well, it is highly essential that be- 
fore we disperse, we should have the Rules adopted and the orga- 
nisation set functioning in order to complete the organisation of 
the Constituent Assembly. The Members of the Committee, I may 
mention, have devoted careful attention to every aspect of the 
Rules and we have had the assistance of the able and distinguish- 
ed jurist, our Constitutional Adviser, Sir B N. Rau The Com- 
mittee had done its best to give it as perfect a shape as is possible. 
But I dare say there may be many defects still left, and the House 
may find some discrepancies. I am sure, points of view may have 
been omitted; I seek therefore the indulgence of the House. These 
are the Rules of the Assembly. They can be altered or added to 
when we next meet. Wc can always odd new points of view if some 
ones are omitted. But it is highly essential that we should adopt the 
Rules and appoint one or two committees which would keep the 
organisation of the Constituent Assembly going. 

With these remarks, I would now shortly deal with some of 
the important points in the Rules so that the structure of the orga- 
nisation which it IS proposed to set up may be clear to the mem- 
bers of this House. 

Sir, I may refer the House to Rule 2, Clause (d). We have 
altered the nomenclature to this extent that our permanent Chair- 
man will bo styled the President. The reason is two-fold. First 
of all, there are going to be a number of Chairmen of Sections, 
Chairmen of Committees, Chairmen of the Advisory Committees, 
and so on. It is necessary that the permanent Chairman should 
have a name which is easily distinguishable from other Chairmen. 
The second reason is that we are functioning as an independent 
body. For the moment, an organisation has been lent to this 
Assembly by the Government of India, but immediately the 
Rules arc passed, we will have an organisation of o ur own, and the 
1. C.A D 21 December, 1946. Vol I; pp. 167-71. 
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President will naturallj’ be the highest executive authority of the 
organisation. The word 'Chairman* therefore would be inappro- 
priate in its application to our Chairman as the head of the orga- 
nisation. In this connection I may perhaps refer to Rule 27, sub- 
para. (8) — 

“The President shall bo the guardian of the privileges of the 
Assembly, its spokesman and representative and its highest 
executive authority.** 

It is for this reason that the Rules Committee proposed that 
the permanent Chairman should be styled ‘President*. 

Chapter IT deals with admission of members and vacation of 
seats. It is more or less mechanical, if I may so put it. 

Chapter III deals with the business of the Assembly. It large- 
ly deals with the procedure to be adopted in conducting the busi- 
ness of the Assembly and its several branches. The only impor- 
tant provision is the one on page 5. containing Rule 7- 

“The Assembly shall not be dissolved except by a resolution 
assented to by at least two-thirds of the whole number of mem- 
bers of the Assembly.” 

As the Chairman was pleased to say in his inaugimal speech, 
we are a sovereign body, and as such it must solely depend upon 
us whether to dissolve the Assembly or not. This has been made 
clear in this Rule. 

The next important rule to which I would like to draw your 
attention is Rule 15. Rule 15 lays down the quorum not only for the 
Assembly but for its branches. IVhen a provincial constitution is 
being settled, it is required that the quorum should be at least 
tw’o-fifths of the representatives of that proWnce. 

The next important point to which I would like to draw’ the 
attention of the House is Rule 18. It lays down that — 

“In the Assembly, business shall be transacted in Hindustani 
(Hindi or Urdu) or English, pro\ided that the Chairman 
may permit any member unacquainted with either language 
to address the Assembly in his mother tongue. The Chair- 
man shall make arrangements for giving the Assembly, 
whether (sic) he thinks fit, a summary of the speech in a 
language other than that used by the member and such sum- 
marj' shall be included in the record of the proceedings of the 
Assembly.” 

Only a few minutes ago there w'as a complaint from a mem- 
ber who did not know English that he did not understand what 
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was going on. This Rule is intended to obviate that difficulty 
Sub-cJause 2 of the Rule says ibis: 

“The official records of the Assembly shall be kept in Hindus- 
tani (both Hindi and Urdu) and English.” 

“The result is that our official record will be kept in 3 
languages, Hindi, Urdu and English.” 

The next important point is dealt with m Rules 23 and 23-A on 
page 9, This follows the procedure laid down in the Cabinet Mis- 
sion's Statement. 

“In all matters relating to the procedure of the conduct of 
business, the decision of the Chairman shall be final: 

Provided that when a motion raises an issue which is claimed 
to be a major communal issue, the Chairman shall, if so re- 
quested by a majority of the representatives of cither of the 
major communities, consult the Federal Court before giving 
his dicision.” 

That forms part of the Statement. 

“Provided further that no Section shall trespass upon the 
functions of the Union Assembly or vary any decision of the 
Union Assembly taken upon the report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee referred to in paragraph 20 of the Statement." 

The Advisory Committee's functions have been set out in de- 
tail In Rule 23-A. 

“It shall be the exclusive function of the Advisory Committee 
referred to In paragraphs 19 and 20 of the Statement to initiate 
and consider proposals and to make a report to the Assembly 
upon fundamental rights, clauses for the protection of minori- 
ties and the administration of tribal and excluded areas; and 
it shall be the exclusive function of the Assembly to take 
decisions upon such report and further to decide the question 
of the incorporation of these rights in the appropriate part 
of the Constitution," 

The function of the Advisory Committee is to deal with the 
specific matters in view of India as a whole, as also in view of the 
provincial difficulties And therefore according to Rule 20 they 
have to be considered by (he Union Assembly when it meets. 

Chapter IV deals with the President and the procedure for 
filling up vacancies if and when it arises. These are more or less 
formal as the House will see. 

Chapter V deals with the Vice-Presidents, and it is proposed 
that there should be 5 Vice-Presidents. Two should be elected by 
the House, while the President of each Section, when a section 
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elects its Chairman, will be an cx-ofiicio Vice-President of the 
Assembly, with the result that the President and the 5 Vice-Presi- 
dents will meet together and co-ordinate all the activities of the 
Assembly and its different branches. 

Chapter VI deals with the office of the Constituent Assembly. 
It is divided into two branches, the Advisory' Branch and the 
Administrative Branch; the Constitutional Adviser will be the 
head of the Advisory Branch, while the full time Secretary shall 
be the head of the Administrative Branch. 

Chapter VII deals with the Committees and the first and per- 
haps the most important of the Committees is the Steering Com- 
mittee, and as Hon’ble Members will see, m Rule 39, the functions 
of the Steering Committee have been defined. The business of the 
Steering Committee, as constituted therein, is to group similar 
motions and amendments and secure, if possible, assent of the 
parties concerned to composite motions and amendments; and to 
act as a general liaison body between the Assembly and its Office, 
between the Sections infer se, between Committees infer se and 
between the President and any part of the Assembly. Thus it 
becomes the central administrative organisation which will co- 
ordinate the different activities of the Assembly in all its branches. 

Then follows the constitution of the Staff and Finance Com- 
mittee. The Credentials Committee have also to be appointed for 
the purpose of deciding questions relating to the validity of the 
title of elected or other members. There is provision also made 
for other Committees. 

Chapter VIII deals with the Budget. 

Chapter IX deals with salaries and allowances which have to 
be approved by the Staff and Finance Committee. 

Then Chapter X deals with doubts and disputes as to elections. 
Those provisions are more or less mechanical and follow the general 
lines of those legislations which deal wdth disputed elections in 
India. The only important point which is left out is dealt with 
in Rule 55. Rules 55 says: 

"Where such a recommendation has been made the Presi- 
dent shall appoint an Election Tribunal consisting of one or 
more than one person to inquire into the petition." 

Now so far as the matters to be dealt with by the Tribunal 
are concerned, they cannot form part of the Rules. What it w'ill 
be doing is to adjudicate upon the status of a Member of this House 
and it is felt that could only be done by an Ordinance, so that it can 
become part of the law. Otherwise serious difficulties are likely 
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to arise. It will be therefore for the President to move the ap- 
propriate authority for the purpose of issuing the necessary Ordi- 
nance. 

Chapter XI deals with certain provisions about taking the 
opinion of the whole country and the provincial constitution. As 
the House can see, Rule 58(1) deals with provisions to give an 
opportunity to the several Provinces and States through their 
legislatures to formulate their views upon the resolutions of the 
Assembly, outlining the main features of the Constitution, or, if 
the Assembly so decides, upon the preliminary draft of the Cons- 
titution. 

Then clause 2 provides a similar opportunity to the Provinces 
concerned to formulate their views on their respective Constitu- 
tions It says — 

“Before the constitution of any province is finally settled, 
an opportunity shall be given to it to formulate, within such 
time as may bo fixed for the purpose, its views, upon the re- 
solutions and the decisions of the Sections, etc." 

This naturally gives the whole country an opportunity to 
consider the various proposals that may bo discussed by the Assem- 
bly, the Sections or any other Committee dealing with parts of the 
Constitution. 

Rule 59 deals with the application of the principle of propor- 
tionate representation to all our elections. The amendment of the 
Rules is dealt with in Rule 61, and Rule 62 provides that the 
provisions of these Rules shall apply mutetis mutandis to the 
Sections and the Committees of the Assembly. The Sections may 
make standing orders not inconsistent with these rules. 

Rule 63 gives the power to the President to deal with difficulty, 
if any, which may arise in carrying out these Rules. This is the 
general frame-work of the Rules and I hope it will meet with the 
acceptance by the House. I therefore now formally present the 
report of the Committee to the House and I further beg to move also 
that in order to secure informality of discussion and despatch, the 
House do go into a Committee of the whole Assembly and that its 
proceedings may be held in camera. 
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STATEMENT BY MR. ATTLEE, PRIME l^HNISTER, IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, ON 20 FEBRUARY 1947> 

1. It has long been the policy of successive British Govern- 
ments to work towards the realization of self-government in India. 
In pursuance of this policj', an increasing measure of responsibility 
has been devolved on Indians, and today the civil administration and 
the Indian armed forces rely to a verj* large extent on Indian civi- 
lians and ofiicers. In the constitutional field, the Acts of 1919 and 
1935 passed by the British Parliament each represented a substan- 
tial transfer of political power. In 1940 the Coalition Government 
recognised the principle that Indians should themselves frame a new 
Constitution for a fully autonomous India, and in the offer of 1942 
they invited them to set up a Constituent Assembly for this purpose 
as soon as the war w*as over 

2. His Majesty’s Government believe this policy to have been 
right and in accordance with sound democratic principles. Since 
they came into office, they have done their utmost to carry it for- 
ward to its fulfilment. The declaration of the Prime Minister of 
the 15th March last, which met with general approval in Parliament 
and the country, made it clear that it was for the Indian people 
themselves to lioose their future status and Constitution and that 
in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government the time had come for 
responsibility for the government of India to pass into Indian hands 

3. The Cabinet Mission which was sent to India last year spent 
over three months in consultation with Indian leaders in order to 
help them to agree upon a method for determining the future Con- 
stitution of India, so that the transfer of power might be smoothly 
and rapidly effected. It was only when it seemed dear that with- 
out some initiative from the Cabinet Mission agreement was unlike- 
ly to be reached that they put forward proposals themselves. 

4. These proposals, made public in May last, envisaged that 
the future constitution of India should be settled by a Constituent 
Assembly composed, in the manner suggested therein, of represen- 
tatives of all communities and interests in British India and of the 
Indian States. 


1. The Indian Annual Register, 19i7, Vol. I; pp. 1423 
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5. Since the return of the Mission, an Interim Government 
has beer\ set up at the Centre composed of the political leaders of 
the major communities, exercising wide powers within the existing 
Constitution. In all the Provinces Indian Governments responsible 
to Legislatures are in oflfice. 

6. It is with great regret that His Majesty’s Government hnd 
that there are still differences among Indian parties which are pre- 
venting the Constituent Assembly from functioning as it was intend- 
ed that it should. It is of the essence of the Plan that the Assembly 
should be fully representative. 

7. His Majesty’s Government desire to hand over their respon- 
sibility to authorities established by a Constitution approved by all 
parties in India in accordance with the Cabinet Mission’s plan. But 
unfortunately there is at present no clear prospect that such a Con- 
stitution and such authorities will emerge. The present state of un- 
certainty Is fraught with danger and cannot be indefinitely pro- 
longed. His Majesty’s Government wish to make it clear that it is 
their definite intention to take necessary steps to effect the trans- 
ference of power to responsible Indian hands by a date not later than 
June 1048. 

0. This great sub-continent now containing over four hundred 
million people has for the last century enjoyed peace and security 
as a part of the British Commonwealth and Empire. Continued 
peace and security are more than ever necessary today if the full 
possibilities of economic development are to be realized and a higher 
standard of life attained by the Indian people. 

9. His Majesty’s Government are anxious to hand over their 
responsibilities to a Government which, resting on the sure founda- 
tion of the support of the people, is capable of maintaining peace 
and administering India with justice and efiiciency. It is, there- 
fore, essential that all parties should sink their differences in order 
that they may be ready to shoulder the great responsibilities which 
will come upon them next year. 

10. After months of hard work by the Cabinet Mission a great 
measure of agreement was obtained as to the method by which a 
Constitution should be worked out. This was embodied in their 
statement of May last. His Majesty’s Government then and there 
agreed to recommend to Parliament a Constitution worked out in ac- 
cordance with the proposals made therein by a fully representative 
Constituent Assembly. But if it should appear that such a Constitu- 
tion will not have been worked out by a fully representative As- 
sembly before the time mentioned in paragraph 7, His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment will have to consider to whom the powers of the Central 
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Governmeiit in British India should be handed over, on the due date, 
whether as a whole to some form of Ceitral Government for British 
India, or in some areas to the existing Pro%*inciaI Governments, or in 
such other way as may seem most reasonable and in the best in- 
terests of the Indian people. 

11. Although the final transfer of authority may not tahe place 
until June 1948, preparatory measure must be put in hand in 
ad\*ance. It is important that the cfBciency of the civil administra- 
tion should be maintained and that the d^ence of India should be 
fully pro\'ided for. But ine\’iiably. as the process of transfer pro- 
ceeds, it will become progressivdy more difficult to carry out to the 
letter all the provisions of the Government of India Act, 1935. 
Legislation will be introduced in due course to give effect to the final 
transfer of power. 

12. In regard to the Indian States, as was explicitly stated by 
the Cabinet Mission, His Majesty’s Government do not intend to 
hand over their powers and obligations under Paramountcy to any 
Government of British India. It is not intended to bring Para* 
motmtcy, as a s\'stein, to a conclusion earlier than the date of the 
final transfer of power, but it is contemplated that for the interven- 
ing period the relations of the Crown with individual States may be 
adjusted by agreement, 

13. His Majesty's Government will negotiate agreements in re- 
gard to matters arising out of the transfer of power with represen- 
tatives of those to whom they propose to transfer power. 

14. His Majesy’s Government believe that British comm^cial 
and industrial interests in India can look forward to a fair field for 
their enterprise under the new conditions. The commercial connec- 
tion between India and the United Kingdom has been long and 
friendly and will continue to be to their mutual ad\*antage. 

15. His ilajesty’s Government cannot conclude this statement 
without expressing on behalf of the people of tias country their good- 
will and good wishes towards the people of India as they go forward 
to this final stage in their achievement of SBlf-go\*emment. It will 
be the wish of every one in these Islands that, notwithstanding con- 
stitutional changes, the association of the British and Indian peoples 
should not be brought to an end; and they will wish to continue to 
do all that is in their power to further the well-being of India. 

16. The House will wish to know of an announcement winch 
is being made public today. Field TVTar«;1^5l! the Bight Honourable 
Viscount Wavell was appointed Viceroy in 1943, after having hdd 
high military command in the Middle-East, South-East Asia and India 
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With notable distinction since the beginning of the war. It was 
agreed that this should be a war-time appointment. Lord Wavell 
has discharged this high office during this very difficult period with 
devotion and a high sense of duty. It has, however, seemed that 
the opening of a new and final phase in India is an appropriate time 
to terminate this war appointment. His Majesty has been pleased 
to approve, as successor to Lord Wavell, the appointment of Admiral 
the Viscount Mountbatten, who will be entrusted with the task of 
transferring to Indian hands responsibility for the government of 
British India in a manner that will best ensure the future happiness 
and prosperity of India. The change of office will take place during 
March. The House will be glad to hear that His Majesty has been 
pleased to approve the conferment of an Earldom on Viscount 
Wavell 


34 

RESOLUTION OF THE WORKING COMMUTE OF THE INDIAN 
NATIONAL CONGRESS. DATED 6-B MARCH 1947i 

The Working Committee welcome the declaration made on be- 
half of the British Government of their definite intention to transfer 
power finally by a date not later than June 1948 and to take steps 
to that end in advance. 

The transfer of power, in order to be smooth, should be preced- 
ed by the recognition in practice of the Interim Government as a 
Dominion Government with effective control over the Services and 
administration and the Viceroy and Governor-General functioning 
as the constitutional head of the Government. The Central Govern- 
ment must necessarily function as a cabinet with full authority and 
responsibility. Any other arrangement is incompatible with good 
government and is peculiarly dangerous during a transitional period 
full of political and economic crisis 

The Congress has already expressed its acceptance of the British 
Cabinet ^fission’s scheme of May 16, 1946, and has further accepted 
the interpretations put upon it by the British Cabinet on December 
0, 1946. In accordance therewith, the Constituent Assembly has 
been functioning and has appointed various committees to carry on 
Us work. It has become ail the more essential now to expedite this 
work so that the Constitution for an Indian Union and its constituent 
units should be finally prepared and given effect to well within the 

stated period to facilitate the final transfer of power. 

t. The Indian Annua! Register, tM7, Vol. I, W> 
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The Working Committee welcome the decision of a number of 
States to join the Constituent Assembly and trust that all the States 
and their peoples will be effectively represented in this task of mak- 
ing a constitution for an Indian Union. The Committee incite 
afresh the representatives of the Muslim League, who have been 
elected to the Constituent Assembly, to join in this historic under- 
taking. 

The work of the Constituent Assembly is essentially voluntaiy. 
The Working Committee have frequently stated that there can or 
should be no compulsion in the making of a Constitution for India. 
It is the fear of compulsion or coercion that has given rise to dis- 
trust and suspicion and conflict. If this fear goes, as it must, it will 
be easy to determine India’s future so as to safeguard the rights of 
all communities and give equal opportunities to all. It has been 
made clear that the Constitution framed by the Constituent Assem- 
bly will apply only to those areas which accept it It must also be 
understood that any Province or part of a Province which accepts 
the Constitution and desires to join the Union cannot be prevented 
from doing so. Thus there must be no compulsion either way, and 
the people will themselves decide their future. This peaceful and 
co-operative method is the only way to make democratic decision 
with the maximum of consent 

In this hour when final decisions have to be taken and the future 
of India has to be shaped by Indian minds and hands, the Working 
Committee earnestly call upon all parties and groups, and all Indians 
generally to discard violent and coercive methods, and co-operate 
peacefully and democratically in the making of the Constitution. 
The time for the decision has come and no one can stop it or stand 
by and remain imaffected. The end of an era is at hand and a new 
age will soon begin. Let this dawn of the new age be ushered in 
bravely, leaving hates and discords in the dead past. 

In view of new developments which are leading to a swift trans- 
fer of power in India, it has become incumbent on the people of 
India to prepare themselves jointly and co-operativdy for this 
change, so that this may he effected peacefully and to the advantage 
of all. The Working Committee, therefore, invite the All-India 
Muslim League to nominate representatives to meet representatives 
of the Congress in order to consider the situation that has arisen 
and to devise means to meet it. 

The Working Committee will keep in close touch with the re- 
presentatives of the Sikhs and other groups concerned, with a view 
to co-operating with them in the steps that may have to be taken 
and in safeguarding their interests. 
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as 


STATEMENT CONTAINING THE PINAL DECISION OF HIS 
MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT REGARDING THE METHOD OF 
TRANSFER OF POWER, DATED n JUNE, 1947i 


1. On Fcbruoty 20th, 1947, His Majesty’s Government an- 
nounced their inteiitlon of transferring power in British India to 
Indian hands by June 1948. His Majesty's Government had hoped 
that it would be possible for the major parties to co-operate in the 
working out of the Cabinet Mission’s Plan of May IGth, 1940 and 
evolve for India a Constitution acceptable to all concerned. This 
hope has not been fulfilled. 


2. The majority of the representatives of the Provinces of 
Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, Bihar, Central Provinces 
and Berar, Assam, Orissa and the North-West Frontier Province and 
the representatives of Delhi, Ajmer-Marwara and Coorg have already 
made progress in the task of evolving a new Constitution. On 
the other hand, the Muslim League Party, including in it a majority 
of the representatives of Bengal, the Punjab and Smd os also the re- 
presentative of British Baluchistan, have decided not to participate 
in the Constituent Assembly. 


3. It has always been the desire of His Majesty’s Government 
that power should be transferred in accordance with the wishes of 
the Indian people themselves. This task would have been greatly 
facilitated If there had been agreement among the Indian political 
parties. In the absence of such on agreement, the task of devising 
a method by which the wishes of the Indian people can bo ascer- 
tained has devolved on Kis Majesty’s Government. After full con- 
sultation with political loaders in Indio, lUs Majesty’s Government 
hove decided to adopt for this purpose the plan set out below. His 
Majesty’s Government wish to moke U clear that they have no inten- 
tion of attempting to frame any ultimate Constitution for India; this 
is a matter for the Indians themselves. Nor is there anything in this 
plan to preclude negotiations between communities for a united India. 

4. It is not the intention of lUs Majesty’s Government to in- 


terrupt the work of the existing Constituent Assembly. Now that 
provision Is made for certain Provinces specified below, His Majesty’s 
Government trust that, as a consequence of this announcement, tho 
Muslim League representatives of those provinces, a majority of 
whoso representatives are already participating in it, will now take 
their due share In its labours. At the same time, it Is clear that 
any Constitution framed by this Assembly cannot apply to those 
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parts of the country which are unwilling to accept it. His Majesty’s 
Government are satisfied that the procedure outlined below embodies 
the best practical method of ascertaining the wishes of the people 
of suclr areas on the issues whether their Constitution is to be fram- 
ed (a) in the existing Constituent Assembly (b) in a new and sepa- 
rate Constituent Assembly consisting of the representatives of those 
areas which decide not to participate in the existing Constituent 
Assembly. ^Vhen this has been done, it will be possible to determine 
the authority or authorities to whom power should be transferred. 

5. The Provincial Legislative Assemblies of Bengal and the 
Punjab (excluding the European members) will therefore, each be 
asked to meet in two parts, one representing the Muslim majority 
districts and the other the rest of the Province. For the purpose of 
dfetermining the population of districts, the 1941 census figures will 
be" taken as authoritative. The Musllm-majority districts in these 
two Provinces are set out in the Appendix to this announcement. 

6. The Members of the two parts of each Legislative Assembly 
sitting separately wall be empowered to vote w’hether or not the 
Province should be partitioned. If a simple majority of either part 
decides in favour of partition, division will take place and arrange- 
ments will be made accordingly. 

7* Before the question as to the partition is decided, it is desir- 
able that the Representatives of each part should know in advance 
w’hich Constituent Assembly the Province as a whole would join in 
the event of the tw'o parts subsequently deciding to remain united. 
Therefore if any member of either Legislative Assembly so demands, 
there shall be held a meeting of all members of the legislative 
Assembly (other than Europeans) at which a decision wall be taken 
bn -the issue as to w’hich Constituent Assembly the Province as a 
whole would join if it were decided by the two parts to remain 
United. 

8. In the event of partition being decided upon, each part of 
the Legislative Assembly will, on behalf of the areas they represent, 
decide which of the alternatives in paragraph 4 above to adopt, 

9. For the immediate purpose of deciding on the issue of parti- 
tion, the Members of the Legislative Assemblies of Bengal and the 
Punjab will sit in two parts according to Muslim-majority districts 
(as laid down in the Appendix) and non-Muslim Majority districts. 
This is only a preliminary step of a purely temporary nature as it 
is evident that for the purposes of a final partition of these Provinces 
a detailed investigation of boundary questions will be needed; and 
as soon as a decision involving partition has been taken for either 
Province, a Boundary Commisaon will be set up by the Governor- 
General, the membership and terms of reference of which will be 
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settled in consultation with those concerned.' It will be instructed 
to demarcate the boundaries of the two parts of the Punjab on the 
basis of ascertaining the contiguous majority areas of Muslims 
and non-Muslims. It will also be instructed to take into account 
other factors. Similar instructions will be given to the Bengal 
Boundary Commission. Until the report of a Boundary Com- 
mission has been put into effect, the provisional boundaries indi- 
cated in the Appendix will be used. 

10. The Legislative Assembly of Suid (excluding the European 
Members) will, at a special meeting, also take its own decision on the 
alternatives in paragraph 4 above. 

11. The position of the North-West Frontier Province is ex- 
ceptional. Two of the three representatives of this Province are 
already participating in the existing Constituent Assembly. But it 
is clear, in view of its geographical situation, and other considerations, 
that if the whole or any part of the Punjab decides not to join the 
existing Constituent Assembly, it will be necessary to give the North- 
West Frontier Province an opportunity to reconsider its position, 
Accordingly, in such an event, a referendum will be mad® to the 
electors of the present Legislative Assembly m the North-West 
Frontier Province to choose which of the alternatives mentioned in 
paragraph 4 above they wish to adopt. The referendum will lie 
held under the aegis of the Governor-General and m consultation 
with the Provincial Government. 


12, British Baluchistan has elected a Member but he has not 
taken his seat in the existing Constituent Assembly, In view of 
its geographical situation, this Province will also be given an oppor- 
tunity to reconsider its position and to choose which of the alterna- 
tives in paragraph 4 above to adopt. His Excellency the Governor- 
General is examining how this can most appropriately be done. 


13. Though Assam is predominantly a non-Muslim Province, 
the district of Sylhet which Is contiguous to Bengal Is predominantly 
Muslim, There has been a demand that, in the event of the parti- 
tion of Bengal, Sylhet should be amalgamated with the Muslim part 
of Bengal, Accordingly, if it is decided that Bengal should be parti- 
iioned, a relerendum will be held in Sylhet district under the aegis 
of the Governor-General and in consultation with the Assam Provin- 
cial Government to decide whether the district of Sylhet should 
continued to form part of the Assam Province or should be amalga- 
mated with the new province of Eastern Bengal if that Province 
agrees If the referendum results in favour of amalgamation with 


1 Boundary Commissions for the partlUon of Bengal and the Punjab 

a%Sd inder the Chairmanship of Sir Cyril Radcllffe. 
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Eastern Bengal, a Boundary Commission with terms of reference 
similar to those for the Punjab and Bengal will be set up to demar- 
cate the Muslim-majority areas of Sylhet district and contiguous 
MusUm-roajority areas of adjoining ^tricts which will then he 
transferred to Eastern Bengal. The rest of the Assam Province will 
in any case continue to participate in the proceedings of the existing 
Constituent Assembly. 

14. If it is decided that Bengal and the Punjab should be parti- 
tioned, it will be necessary to hold fresh elections to choose their 
representatives on the scale of one for every million of population 
according to the principle contained in the Cabinet Mission’s Plan of 
May 16th, 1946. Similar elections will also have to be held for 
Sylhet in the event of its being decided that this district should form 
part of East Bengal. The number of representatives to which each 
area would be entitled is as follows: 


PtovincQ 

Gencfr.l 

Muslims 

Sikbs 

Totn! 

Bjihet District 

1 

2 

KU 

3 

West Bengal 

15 

4 

XiJ 

19 

East Bengal 

12 

29 

XU 

41 

lYest Punjab 

3 

12 

2 

17 

East Punjab 

6 

4 

2 

12 


15. In accordance with the mandates given to them, the re- 
presentatives of the various areas will either join the existing Con- 
stituent Assembly or form the new Constituent Assembly. 


16. Negotiations will have to be initiated as soo.n as possible 
on the administrative consequences of any partition that may have 
been decided upon — 

(a) Between the represenlaUves of the respective successor 
authorities about all subjects now dealt with by the Cen- 
tral Government including Defence, Finance and Com- 
munications; 

(b) Between different successor authorities and His Majesty’s 
Government for treaties in regard to matters arising out of 

,the transfer of pow'er; 

(c) In the case of Provinces that may be partitioned, as to the ad- 
ministration of all Provincial subjects, such as the division 
of assets and liabilities, the police and other services, the 
High Courts, provincial institutions, etc. 
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17 . Agreements with tribw of the North-West Frontier of 
India will have to be negotiated by the appropriate successor 
authority. 

18. His Majesty’s Govenunent wish to make it clear that the 
decisions announced above relate only to British India and that their 
policy towards Indian States contained in the Cabinet Mission Memo- 
randum of May 12th 1946, remains unchanged, 

19. In order that the successor authorities may have time to 
prepare themselves to take over power, it is important that all the 
above processes should be completed as quickly as possible. To 
avoid delay, the different Provinces or parts of Provinces will pro- 
ceed independently as far as practicable within the conditions of this 
Plan. The existing Constituent Assembly and the new Constituent 
Assembly (If formed) will proceed to frame constitutions for their 
respective territories; they will, of course, be free to frame their own 
rules. 

20. The major political parties have repeatedly emphasised 
their desire that there should be the earliest possible transfer of 
power in India. With this desire His Majesty’s Government are in 
full sympathy, and they are willing to anticipate the date June 1948 
for the handing over of power by the setting up of an Independent 
Indian Government or Governments at an even earlier date. 
Accordingly, as the most expeditious, and indeed the only practica- 
ble way of meeting this desire. His Majesty's Government propose 
to introduce legislation during the current session for the transfer 
of Power this year on a Dominion Status basis to one or two succes- 
sor authorities according to the decision taken as a result of this 
announcement. This will be without prejudice to the right of the 
Indian Constituent Assembly to decide in due course whether or 
not the part of India in respect of which they have authority will 
remain within the British Commonwealth, 

21. His Excellency the Governor-General will from time to 
time make such further announcements as may be necessary in re- 
gard to procedure or any other matters for carrying out the above 
arrangements. 

appendix 

(Vide paragraph 5 of the Statement) 

Muslim-majority districts of the Punjab and Bengal accord- 
ing to 1941 census. 

1. Punjob. 
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Lahore Dirisi'on; Gujranwala, Gurdaspur, Lahore, Sheikhpura, 
Sialkot 

Raicalpindi Division: AUock, Gujrat, Jhelum, Mianwali, 
Rawalpindi, Shahpur. 

illulfon Division; Dera Ghazi Khan, Jhang, Lyallpur, Montgo- 
mery, Multan, MuzafFargarh. 

2. Bengal. 

Chittagong Division: Chittagong, Noakhali, Tipperah. 

Dacca Division: Bakarganj, Dacca, Faridpur, Mj'mensingh. 
Presidency Division: Jessore, Murshidabad, Nadia, 

Rajshahi Division: Bogra, Dinajpur, Malda, Pabna, Rajshahi, 
Rangpur. 
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BROADCAST kffiSSAGE OF PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, 
3 JUNE 1947« 

Friends and Comrades: Nearly nine months ago, soon aiter my 
assumption o{ office, I spoke to you from this place. I told you then 
that we were on the march and the goal had still to be reached. 
•There W’ere many difficulties and obstacles on the way and our 
■journey’s end might not be near, for that end was not the assump- 
tion of office in the Government of India but the achievement of 
the full independence of India and the establishment of a co-opera- 
tive commonw’ealth in which all will have equal shares in oppor- 
tunity and in all things that give meaning and value to life. 

Nine months have passed, months of sore trial and difficulty, 
of anxiety and sometimes even of heartbreak. Yet looking back at 
this period with its suffering and sorrow for our people there is 
much on the credit side also, for India has advanced nationally and 
.internationally, and is respected today in the councils of the world- 
In the domestic sphere something substantial has been achieve- 
ed though the burden on the common man still continues to be ter- 
ribly heavy and millions lack food and cloth and other necessaries 
of life. Many vast schemes of development are nearly ready and 
yet it is true that most of our dreams about the brave things we 
are going to accomplish have still to be realised. 

• You know ■well the difficulties which the covmtry had to face, 
economic, political and communal. These months have been full of 
1. The Indian /Annual Register, 1SI7, 1, pp. 231-52. 
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tragedy for millions and the burden on those who have the govern- 
ance of the country In their hands has been groat indeed. 

My mind is heavy with the thought of the sufferings of our 
people in the areas of dlsturbance~thc thousands who are dead and 
those, especially our womenfolk, who have suffered agony worse than 
death. To their families and to the innumerable people who have 
been uprooted from their homes and rendered destitute I offer my 
deepest sympathy and assurance that wc shall do all In our power to 
bring relief. Wc must see to it that such tragedies do not happen 
again. At no time wc lost faith in the great destiny of India which 
takes shape, even though v/ith travail and suffering. My great re- 
gret has been that during this period, owing to excess of work, I 
have been unable to visit the numerous towns and villages of India, 
as I used to do, to meet my people and to learn about their troubles 
at first-hand. 

Today I am speaking to you on another historic occasion when 
a vital change affecting the future of India is proposed. You have 
just heard an announcement on behalf of the British Government. 
This announcement lays down a procedure for self-determination in 
certain areas of India. It envisages on the one hand the possibility 
of these areas seceding from India; on the other, it promises a big 
advance towards complete Independence. Such a big change must 
have the full concurrence of the people before effect can be gfveh 
to It, for It must always be remembered that the future of India 
can only bo decided by the people of India, and not by any outside 
authority, however friendly. 

These proposals will be placed soon before the representative 
assemblies of the people for consideration. But meanwhile, the 
sands of time run out and decisions cannot await the normal course 
of events. So while wo must necessarily abide by what the people 
finally decide, wo had to come to certain decisions ourselves and to 
recommend them to the people for acceptance. Wo have, therefore, 
decided to accept those proposals and to recommend to our larger 
committees that they do likewise. 

It is with no Joy in heart that I commend these proposals to 
you, though I have no doubt in my mind that this Is the right course. 
For generations wc have dreamt and struggled for a free, indepen- 
dent and united India. The proposal to allow certain parts to secede 
if they so w-JJl is painful for any of us to contemplate. Nevertheless, 

1 am convinced that our present decision is the right one even from 
the larger viewpoint. The united India that we have Laboured 
for was not one of compulsion and of coercion but a tree and will- 
ing association of a free people. It may be that in this way we 
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shall reach that united India sooner than otherwise and then she 
will have a stronger and more secure foundation. 

There has been violence, shameful, degrading and revolting 
violence, in various parts of the country. This must end. We are 
determined to end it. We must make it clear that political ends are 
not to be achieved by methods of violence, now or in the future. 

On this eve of great changes in India we have to make a fresh 
start with clear vision and firm mind, with steadfastness and tole- 
rance, and with a stout heart. We should not wish ill to anyone but 
think always of every Indian as our brother and comrade. The good 
of the four hundred millions of Indians must be our supreme objec- 
tive. We shall seek to build anew our relations with England on 
a friendly and co-operative basis forgetting the past which has leaned 
so heavily on us. 

I should like to express on this occasion my deep appreciation 
of the labours of the Viceroy, L/Ord Mountbatten, since his arrival 
here at a critical juncture in our history. 

Inevitably, on every occasion of crises and difficulties we think 
of our great leader Mahatma Gandhi who has led us unfalteringly 
for over a generation through darkness and sorrow to the threshold 
of our freedom. To him we once again pay our homage. His blessings 
and wise counsel will happily bo with us in the momentous years 
to come as alwaj's. 

We are little men sendng a great cause, but because the cause 
is great something of that greatness falls upon us also- l^Iighty 
forces are at work in the world today and in India, and I have no 
doubt that we are ushering in a period of greatness for India. The 
India of geography, of history and tradition, the India of our minds 
and hearts, cannot change. 

On this historic occasion each one of us must pray that he might 
be guided aright in the service of his motherland and humanity at 
large. We stand on a watershed dividing the past from the future. 
Let us bury that past in so far as it is bad and forget all bitterness 
and recriminations; let there be moderation in speech and in writ- 
ing; let there be strength and perseverance in adherence to the cause 
and the ideals we have at heart. Let xis face the future not with easy 
optimism or any complacency or weakness but with confidence and 
firm faith in India. 

With a firm faith in our future I appeal to you to co-operate 
in the great task ahead and to march together to haven of free- 
dom for all in India. Jai Hind. 
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BROADCAST MESSAGE BY MR. M. A. JINNAH, 3 JUNI: 19471 

I am glad that I am afforded the opportunity to speak, to you 
directly through this radio from Delhi. This is the first time, I 
believe, that a non-official has been afforded an opportunity to 
address the peoples through the medium of this powerful instru- 
ment, direct to the peoples on political matters. It augurs well. 
And I hope in the future I shall have greater facilities to enable 
me to voice my views and opinion which will reach directly to you 
life-warm rather than in the cold print of the newspapers. 

The statement of His Majesty’s Government embodying the 
plan for the transfer of power to the peoples of India has already 
been broadcast and will be released to the press to be published in 
India and abroad tomorrow morning. With these outlines of the 
Plan ft fs for us to give it our most earnest consideration. We have 
to examine it coolly, calmly and dispassionately. We must remember 
that we have to take momentous decisions and handle grave issues 
facing us in the solution of the complex political problem of this 
great sub-continent inhabited by 400 millions of people. The world 
has no parallel for the most onerous and difficult task which we 
have to perform. 

Great responsibilities lie particularly on the shoulders of 
Indian leaders- Therefore, we must galvanize and concentrate all 
our energies, to see that the transfer of power is effected in a peace- 
ful and orderly manner. 

I must earnestly appeal to every community and particularly 
to Muslim India to maintain peace and order. 

We must examine the Plan, its letter and spirit and come to 
our conclusions and take our decisions. I pray to God that at this 
critical moment He may guide us and enable us to discharge our 
responsibilities in a wise and statesmanlike manner having regard 
to the sum total of the Plan as a whole. 

It is clear that the Plan does not meet in some important res- 
pects our point of view; and we cannot say or feel that we are 
satisfied or agree with some of the matters dealt with by the Plan. 

It is for us now to consider whether the Plan as presented 
to us by His Majesty’s Government should he accepted by us as 
a compromise or a settlement. On this point I do not wish to pre- 

1 . The Indian Annual RpjTistcr, 1947, I, pp 253-54 
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judge the decisions of the Council of the All-India Muslim League 
which has been summoned to meet on Monday, 9th of June. 

Final decision can only be taken by that Council according to 
our constitution, precedents and practice. But so far as I have been, 
able to gather, on the whole I find the reaction in the Muslim League 
circles in Delhi has been hopeful. 

Of course, the Plan has got to be very carefully examined in its 
pros and cons before a final decision can be taken. But I must say 
that I feel that the Viceroy has battled against various forces 
very bravely and the impression that he has left on my mind is 
that he was actuated by a high sense of fairness and impartialitj’. 
It is up to us now to make his task less difficult and help him 
as far as it lies in our power in order that he may fulfil his mis- 
sion of transferring power to the peoples of India in a peaceful and 
orderly manner. 

Now, the Plan that has been broadcast already makes it clear 
in paragraph 11 that a referendum will be made to the electorates 
of the present Legislative Assembly in the North-West Frontier 
Province who will choose which of the two alternatives in para- 
graph 4 they wish to adopt. Referendum will be held under 
the aegis of the Governor-General in consultation with the Pro- 
vincial Government. Hence it is clear that the verdict and the 
mandate of the people of the Frontier Province will be obtained 
as to whether they want to join the Pakistan Constituent Assembly 
or the Hinduslhan Constituent Assembly. 

In 'these circumstances I request the Provincial Muslim League 
of the Frontier to withdraw the movement of peaceful civil dis- 
obedience which they had been forced to resort to and I call upon 
) all the leaders of the ^luslim League and Mussalmans generally to 
organize our people to face this referendum with hope and courage 
and I feel confident that the people of the FrojilJer will give their 
verdict by a solid vote to join the Pakistan Constituent Assembly. 

. . I cannot but express my appreciation of the sufferings and 
sacrifices made by all classes of Mussalmans and . particularly the 
great part the women of the FYontier played in the fight for our 
civil liberties. Without apportioning blame, and this is hardly the 
moment to do so^ I deeply sympathise with all those Xvho have 
suffered, those who died and whose properties were subjected 
to destruction. . I fervently hope that the Frontier will go through 
this referendum in a peaceful manner and it shotild be the anxiet>’ 
of everyone to obtain a fair, free and true verdict of the people. 
Once again, I most earnestly appeal to all to maintain peace and 
order. Pakistan Zindabad.' 
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SARDAR PATEL ON IMPLICATIONS OF INDIA BILLi 

This is a Bill, the object o£ which is to transfer power as quickly 
as possible,” declared Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, member of Infor- 
mation and Brcadcastwg, presiding over a Press Conference at which 
Mr. V- P. Menon, Reforms Commissioner, explained the implications 
of the Ipdia nJndep e ^ence ^^gair- 

“This is a Bill the object of which is to transfer power as 
quickly as possible. It is not that on all points everybody can be 
satisfied. There may be some lacunae, some gaps, some difficulties 
and some doubts but all constitutions are like that. Constitutions 
are amended by exigencies of circumstances and in this country 
there are many circumstances which will create difficulties. No 
Bill or constitution can deal with all these difficulties. On the 
whole, one thing is certain, on August 15 India is completely free. 
That is the greatest achievement of India and one may say, it is 
one of the greatest acts done in history by any Power”. 

Sardar Patel said that in the history of the British Parliament, 
there was hardly any other instance in which a bill had been intro- 
duced and was expe^ed to be passed so quickly as the present Bill- 

Mr^ Menon, he added, “had made no mean contribution in the 
making of this draft so far as the Government of India’s point of 
view was concerned.” 

Intervening in the course of the conference, Sardar Patel re- 
vealed that it had been agreed between the parties concerned to 
refer to a Judicial tribunal all points of dispute regarding the divi- 
sion of assets and liabilities. 

Mr. V. P, Menon stated that the Press Conference was con- 
vened at the instance of the Viceroy who personally asked Sardar 
Patel to preside and that he was grateful that Sardar Patel had 
been able to accept the invitation. Mr. Menon added that the views 
he would put forward in the course of the conference would be 
his personal views, but on one point they would represent. the 
authoritative views of the Viceroy and His Majesty’s Government. 
This point was clause 6 of the Bill. 

He said that Clause 6 was the pivotal provision in the Bill 
establishing beyond doubt or dispute the sovereign character of the 
Legislature of each of the new Dominions and giving them the 
fullest measure of Independence. 


1. The Times of India, July 7. 1M7. 
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Sub-clauses (2), (4) and (5) removed every possible element of 
subordination to, or dependence on, the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom. In particular, the power to amend or repeal “this or 
any existing or future Act of Parliament", in so far as it affected 
the Dominion, constituted a complete and unrcser\'ed transfer of 
sovereign power. 

Sub-clause (6) was inserted to show that the Constituent As- 
sembly for each Dominion could constitute a federation by volun- 
tarily limiting its own plenary power as the legislature for the 
Dominion and gKnng. . . .autonomy to provincial legislatures in res- 
pect of particular subjects. 

COMPLETE INDEPENDENCE 

Asked whether Section 1 prevented the British Parliament from 
recognising subsequently any Dominions other than the two in 
India, Mr. Menon said that, on the face of it, it did not, but there 
were other difficulties. 

Sardar Patel: “The jurisdiction of Parliament over India has 
ended with this Bill. It has nothing to do wdth India hereafter.” 

Question: “Supposing Hyderabad applied for Dominion status 
in the British Commonwealth, what will be the position?" 

Mr. Menon: “Hyderabad can certainly apply for Dominion 
status but whether the British Government will agree is another 
matter." 

Question; “Is there any understanding that the British Gov- 
ernment will not recognise any other Dominion in India?" 

Mr. Menon; “I think it is very difficult for His Majesty’s 
Government to recognise a Dominion other than these two behind 
their back.” 

Referring to the status of Berar, Mr. Menon said that Berar 
was not included in the Indian Dominion under this Bill. 

Question; “Does this mean that unless the Nizam agrees to 
continue the present status, Berar automatically goes to Hvdera- 
bad?" 

Mr. Menon: “It does not go; physically Berar is part of the 
C.P. now." 


ACTUAL POSmON 

Replying to a further question, Mr, Menon said that legally 
it would be correct to say that representatives of Berar would not 
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be entitled to sit in the Constituent Assscmbly but the Actual posi- 
tion was different. Dcrar continued to bo a part of the Central Pro- 
Vinces physically, The whole question of Berar was a matter for 
negotiation not interpretation, and he did not think that the Nizam 
would be unreasonable in tliis regard. 

Mr. Menon explained that the Andamans would continue to 
be part of the Indian Dominion. 


Referring to the international status of the two Dominions, 
Mr. Menon said that the question could not be finally decided by 
Parliamentary legislation, it was a matter for international autho- 
rities like U.N.O. and other countries- To-day India had sent ac- 
credited representatives. Tlie inference could legitimately be 
drawn that the new Dominion of India would continue to bo the 
existing international personality of British India, and Pakistan 
would bo regarded ns a new country. 

Question.' "India minus Pakistan is still India?” 

Mr. Menon- "Yes." 

Replying to a question about the Boundary Commissions, Mr. 
Menon said that the Commissions’ awards would bo automatically 
Implemented by the Governor-General. Tlic Governor-General 
could not change the award. 


Sardar Patel, answering a question on the proviso in Section 7 
whereby agreements relating to customs, transit and communica- 
tions, posts and telegraphs or other like matters could be denounced 
by the Ruler of an Indian State or person having authority in the 
tribal areas on the one hand or by the Dominion or Province on the 
other, said, "Whoever denounces such agreements takes the res- 
ponsibility for the consequences." 


Explaining the clause on temporary provisions as to the Govern- 
ments of each of the new Dominions, Mr. Menon said that a distinc- 
tion had been made between the Constitution-making functions 
of the Constituent Assembly and its ordinary legislative functions. 
Where the Constituent Assembly functioned as the Central Legis- 
lature of the Dominion (but not when it was making the constitu- 
tion of the Dominion), It would be bound by the existing distribu- 
tion of legislative power between tlie Centre and the Provinces. 


When it functioned ns the Central Legislature it would have 
all the powers of the Indlaq legislature under ,the existing consti- 
tution, for example, tlia 

pass resolutions, consldyr nnd^ass.-tlie-ou^B^. 
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1NDL\N DCDEPENDEKCE BILL’ 

SECOND READING OF THE BILL 

U) 

The Prime Minister (Mr. AtUee): I have it in Command from 
His Majesty to acquaint the House that he places his Prerogative 
and interests, so far as concerns the matters dealt with by the Bill, 
at the dispcsal of the Parliament, 

I beg to move, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a Second time.” 

1 am afraid 1 shall have to ask the indulgence of the House for 
taking up more of its time than is my custom, but the theme is a 
great one. There will also be passages which I am afraid I sha ll 
have to read, as verbal accuracy in dealing with some high matters is 
important This Bill brings to an end one chapter in the long 
connection between Britain and India, but it opens another- British 
rule which has endured so long is now, at the instance of this 
country, coining to an end. 

There have been many instances in history when States at the 
point of the sword have been forced to surrender government over 
another people. It is very rare for a people that have long enjoyed 
power over another nation to surrender it voluntarily. My mind 
recalls as the nearest parallel the action of the Liberal Government 
of Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, in 19D5, when he gave back 
to the Dutch in South Africa the freedom to manage their 
^airs which they had lost in the South African war. That was a 
great act of faith, an act of faith which bore fruit both in 1914 and 
1939. I have often heard that great South African statesman. 
General Smuts, describing it as marking the end of impeiialism. 
I regret, and I am sure the House will regret, that the statesman, 
who was then a young Under-Secretary, who had the honour of 
anno uncin g the decision of the Govemment to extend r^ponsible 
government to the Transvaal 41 years ago — ^the right hon. Gentle- 
man the leader of the Opposition — is not, for reasons which we all 
know, able to be present at our debate today. 

One would be tempted to speak at length on the histoiy of the 
British in India, but that would take up far too much time. I 
would only allude to a few points. The history of our TOnnection 
in India begins with our trading ventures, the story of the East 
India Company. It goes on with the contest with the French for 
the mastery of the peninsula, the gradual extension of British power, 

1. Parliamentary Debates. House of Coremoas. July 10 1947, I^fth series, toL ■C9. 

1946-47; cob. 2441-24S2. 
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partly by conquest but stiU more by voluntary cession of authority 
to the British by those who sought, under our aegis, the peace and 
security often denied to them during the anarchic period that fol- 
lowed the breakdown of the Mogul Empire. 

We can recall how, 90 years ago, the Government of the East 
India Company came to an end when Parliament assumed respon- 
sibility for Indian affairs. During those long years there has been a 
change in the spirit of British administration. In the earlier days 
we were concerned mainly with the trade providing opportunities 
for making fortunes. In the eighteenth century British citiz^n^ 
returning from India had often made fortunes and were known as 
nabobs. But, as time wont on, there was an increasing appreciation 
of the responsibility which fell to the government of the East India 
Company, a responsibility for the lives of many millions who sought 
justice and a quiet life. The British administrator in India became 
more and more deeply concerned with the well-being of the peopio 
of India, the well-being of that great congeries of people divided by 
race, by caste, language and religion in thi.'S sub-continent. 

To this change of spirit the House of Commons, in many famous 
Debates from the time of Burke onwards, made a most notable 
contribution. Perhaps it is not always realised how early that 
change took place. It was long before the transfer of sovereignty 
to the Crown, In the early days of the nineteenth century, great 
men, such as Sir Thomas Muuro in Madras, set the standards which 
have since been followed by so many who have served India. 
Looking back today over the years, we may well be proud of the 
work which our fellow citizens have done in India. There have, 
of course, been mistakes, there have been failures, but we can 
assert tliat our rule in India will stand comparison with that of any 
other nation which has been chiirged with the ruling of a people so 
different from themselves. 

There has been a great succession of Viceroys who have made 
their particular contributions and sought to serve India faithfully. 
I think not least among them would be accounted the present 
Viceroy. There is a roll of names of eminent Governors of Pro- 
vinces, high among which is that of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Scottish Universities (Sir J. Anderson). There has been 
a multitude of administrators, soldiers, missionaries and btbers who 
have served India with great devotion and have loved the Indian 
people. In every part of India are the graves of those who died 
in her service. Not least among those who have ser^’ed India are 
the men who in the difficult and exacting times of the last four 
decades, under the stress of two great wars with all their reper- 
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cussions on Indian IHe, have worked in the changing conditions that 
have restdted from the rise of Indian nationalism and the develop- 
ment of self-government 

May I recall here a thing that is not always remembered, that 
just as India owes her unity and freedom from external aggression to 
the British, so the Indian National Congress itself was founded and 
inspired by men of our owm race, and furtlier, that any judgment 
passed on our rule in India by Indians is passed on the basis, not of 
what obtained in the past in India, but on the principles which wo 
have ourselves instilled into them. I am well aware that many of 
those who have been closely associated with India are anxious about 
the future of the millions for whom we are now relinquishing respon- 
sibility. I can understand their anxiety. They fear that the work 
to which they have devoted themselves for so many years may be 
brought to nought. They are anxious for those who would suffer 
most from a breakdown of administration — the poorest sections of 
the community. 

We must all be anxious, but I think everybody realises that 
the service of Britain to India must now take another form. The 
constituUonal change, \'ital as it is, does not, of course, mean the 
disappearance of the civilian European commimity in India. Not 
a few of those of the British race who have been in the Services 
in India will, we confidently expect, be willing, at the invitation of 
the two new Governments, to continue in official sendee in India 
and Pakistan. Ihe business community in India has still, I am 
confident, a role to play in maintaining, between the population in 
India and this country, trade and commerce, to the great benefit of 
both. To all those men and women, -who, although domiciled in the 
United Kingdom, are intending to remain in India or Pakistan, I 
would say: “You have a great task in front of you, namely, to 
cement the bonds of friendship between this country’, India and 
Pakistan. You can accomplish at least as much in achieving this 
end as can the BriUsh Government,” 

Many years ago, w’hen we began the association of Indians in 
the responsibility of government and set ourselves to train them 
in the methods of democracy, it was obvious that the time woidd 
come, sooner or later, when Indians woiUd se^ to secure the entire 
management of their own affairs. Ibis was clear many years ago 
to some of our wisest administrators, and I quote from a letter of 
Mountstuart Elphinstone as long ago as 1854: 

‘The moral is that we must not dream of perpetual possession, but 
must apply ourselves to bring the natives into a state that will admit of 
their governing themselves in a manner that may be beneficial to our 
interests as well as their own, and that of the rest of tlie world; and to 
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take the glory of the achlcvencDt and the sense of having done our duty 
for the chief reward of our exertions”. 

It has been the settled policy of all parties in this country for 
many years that Indians, in course of time, should manage their 
own affairs. The question has always been how and when? It 
would, 1 think be unprofitable today to go back into the past and 
to question whether, if some particular action had been taken by 
a British Government earlier, or if a difTerent Ime of conduct had 
been taken by the Indian political leaders on certain occasions, a 
more satisfactory solution might have been found than that which 
I am commending to the House today. 

There are hon. Members of this House, such as the noble Lord 
the Member for Horsham (Earl Wintcrton) and the hon. Member 
for Aylesbury (Sir S. Heed), whose connection with the Indian 
problem goes back far beyond mine. Some 20 years ago, I was 
first brought into contact with it by being placed on the Simon 
Commission, and I think they would agree with me that the major 
difficulty that has faced all of us in considering the best way of 
achieving Indian sclf*govcrnment has been the absence of mutual 
trust and toleration between the communities. It has sometimes 
boon said by our enemies that this was a difficulty created by our- 
selves In order to perpetuate our own rule. Nothing could be 
more untrue This same difficulty, which faced Mr Edwin Montagu 
and the Simon Commission, faced the President of the Board of 
Trade In his Mission and my three Cabinet colleagues In theirs, 
and it was still the outstanding difficulty of the present "Viceroy 
when be took office. Everyone who has touched the Indian problem 
has been brought up against this stumbling-block. They have all 
wanted to maintain the unity of India, to give India complete self- 
government and to preserve the rights of minorities. Every one 
of them has hoped that a solution might be found without re- 
sorting to partition 1 know that many Indians of all communities 
passionately desire this, but it has not been found to be practicable. 

We and the Indian statesmen have had to accept the only 
alternative-partition. For myself, I earnestly hope that this seve- 
rance may not endure, and that the two new Dominions which we 
new propose to set up may in course of time, come together again 
to form one great member State of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. But this is entirely a matter for the Indians themselves. 
The demand for self-government has been insistently pressed for 
many years by the leaders of political thought In India, and has been 
stimulated by the external situation, and particularly by those great 
waves of nationalist feeling that accompanied both the great wars. 
This demand is not peculiar to India, but has spread throughout 
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Asia. It is the natural result of contact by dwellers in other conti- 
nents with European political thought. The chief question has been 
as to how this desire could be gratified- Delay in granting it has 
always led to more and more extreme demands. 

There has been a tendency to consider that nothing short of 
complete and absolute severance would satisfy this urge. There is 
a desire by some to cut every tie which connects them with their 
former rulers. On the other hand, in the age in which we live, there 
are very strong reasons which militate against the complete isola- 
tion which some demand. Many countries that long enjoyed their 
freedom and independence have lost it either permanently or tem- 
porarily, and some form of association with others for security and 
greater prosperity is the desire of many peoples. The League of 
isations and the United Nations Organisation express the desire, 
but the one great practical example of how complete freedom and 
independence can be combined with inclusion in a greater whole is 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The British Commonwealth of Nations is so unique that its 
nature is still not fully comprehended, and even many of our Ame- 
rican friends do not understand that the Dominions are as free as 
Great Britain. They do not appreciate that membership of the 
British Commonwealth, in the words of the Prime Minister of 
New Zealand, is “independence with something added, not inde- 
pendence with something taken away." In this Bill, we set up two 
independent Dominions, free and equal, of no less status than the 
United Kingdom or the Dominion of Canada, completely free in all 
respects from any control by this country, but united by a common 
allegiance to the Sovereign and by a community of ideas, receiving 
from their membership of the Commonwealth great advantages, 
but in no way suffering any restriction. The Title of this Bill 
expresses this fact that the independence which has been the goal for 
so Jong of many Indians can be, and I believe will be realised within 
the British Commonw’ealth of Nations. It is my hope that these 
two new Dominions may continue in this great association, giving 
and receiving benefits. 

I saw with great regret in one paper, and I think in one paper 
only, that the action which we are now taking was described as 
abdication. It is not the abdication, but the fulfilment of Britain’s 
mission in India. It , is the culminating point in a long course of 
events. The Morley-Minto proposals, the Montagu-Chelmsford pro- 
posals, the Simon Commission Report, the Round Table conferences, 
the Act of 1935, the Declaration at the time of the Cripps Mission, 
the visit of my right hon. Friends to India last year, were all steps 
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in the road that led up eventually to the proposals that I announced 
to the House on 3rd June last. This Bill is designed to implement 
those proposals, which met, I think, with general acceptance in this 
House and in the country. 

I will now turn to the provisions of the Bill itself. The House 
is, I recognise, being asked to pass this Bill in a very short lime. 
I have a great deal ol sympathy with the hon. Member lor ISarnham 
(Mr. Hicholson) in the point he made. I agree that the time given 
is not commensurate with its great importance. But we are really 
constrained by the urgency of the matter. The House will realise 
that, once the decision had been come to by the Indians themselves 
that a separation of India into two Dominions was necessary, the 
position of the existing Government became one of ever-increasing 
difliculty. The eyes of all were fixed on the future. The day-to- 
day work of Government became subordinate to the consideration 
of that most complicated and difllcult business of effecting the sepa- 
ration. In these conditions, the continuance for any long period 
of the Central Government in India, of a Government containing 
the leaders of two parties that wished to separate, was impossible. 
The position of the Governor-General became extremely difficult. 
As a consequence, the House will realise that it has been a rather 
arduous and exacting task to prepare this Bill in the time available. 
No doubt, if time allowed, it could be improved. Its general lines 
have, necessarily, had to be discussed by the Governor-General 
with the Indian leaders, and while 1 would not for a moment sug- 
gest that every detail has the approval of both the Congress and the 
Muslim leaders— that would be far too much to expect — I do be- 
lieve that, in its present form, it represents the greatest measure 
of agreement possible, and I believe, too, that it will effect what is 
required. Delay, I am absolutely certain, would jeopardise success. 

It would be very easy to show points where a deadlock might 
arise, because one can do that with almost every constitutional pro- 
posal, and much that is contained in it will have to be worked out 
by agreement, and much will depend on the personal influence of 
those concerned, and especially of the Governors-General them- 
selves. I hope, therefore, that the House will excuse, on the ground 
of urgency, the short time given for its discussion of the Sill. It is 
simply due to the pressure of events, and not from any disrespect 
to this House, or any lack of appreciation of the magnitude of this 
measure 

May I turn to the Clauses? In Clause 1, provision is made for 
the setting up, from 15th August next, of two Dominions to be 
known as India and Pakistan. It is, of course, quite easy to suggest 
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alternative names. One could do that at any christening, but, in 
fact, these are the names by which the spokesmen of the Indian 
parties wish the Dominions to be called, and as, presumably, it 
will be in the power of the Dominions, once set up, to change their 
names, it does not seem worth while to endeavour to make any 
alterations in this Bill, or to spend much time on the point. 

Clauses 2, 3 and 4 give effect to the methods which I described 
to the House last month, whereby the Indian people, through their 
own representatives, were given the opportunity of deciding on the 
division of territory. A decision has already been come to that 
Bengal and the Punjab should be divided, and in the North-West 
Frontier province and in Sylhet voting is taking place to decide the 
future of those areas. We must expect, therefore, that in a few days 
the broad division will have been made. But it will have been 
noted that, in accordance with what I indicated to the House, the 
detailed delimitation of boundaries will be done by two Commis- 
sions. These Commissions wOl be starting work forthwith. Hindus, 
Muslims, and, in the case of the Punjab, Sikhs, \\’iU be members. 
1 am glad to say that Sir CjtU RadcliHe, K. C., has accepted the re- 
quest made to him by all parties in the Government of India to be 
chairman of both Commissions. 

Clause 5 of the Bill provides for the appointment by the King 
of a Governor-General for each of the new Dominions, with the pro- 
viso, however, that until provision is made to the contrary by either 
of the new Dominions, the same person may be Governor-General 
of both. This is a pretty clear Clause. Normally, it would be both 
unnecessary and inexpedient for a Minister here to say any- 
thing more about it. The House is, of course, aware that the ap- 
pointment of a Governor -General in the Dominions is made by the 
King on the advice of his Ministers in the Dominion concerned, 
and it W’ould be wholly improper for His l^Iajesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom to be in any way concerned with the matter. 
But, today, it is necessary for me to make some further comments, 
because the position in relation to the appointment of Govemors- 
General of the new Dominions is exceptional. 

In the first place, there is the matter of procedure. It is not 
possible to follow the normal procedure in this case. Under the 
Bill, Governors-General will have to he appointed as from 15th 
August. Although the two countries become Dominions as from 
that date, there can be no Ministers formally to advise the Crown 
until a Governor-General has been appointed and Ministers have 
taken office. In these circumstances, it was agreed with the Indian 
leaders, and the King’s approval was obtained, that the Viceroy 
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should consult the recognised leaders of Congress and the Muslim 
League as to whom they would wish to recommend for appointment 
as Governors-General. Then their advice would be formally ten- 
dered to the King by His Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom. This procedure would of course, only apply in the present 
case, I wish to emphasise the fact that, although the appointments 
would be made on the formal advice of Ministers here, they are, 
in fact, the recommendations of the Indian leaders themselves. 

So much for the exceptional procedure in the present instance. 
But the Viceroy has represented that It would be in the interest of 
all if some statement could be made at an early date about the per- 
sons who arc to be recommended for these posts. This, again, is a 
most unusual procedure. 1 should inform the House that I have 
received the King’s specific authority for referring to the recom- 
mendations before him to which assent cannot, of course, be 
given until the Bill has become law. It had been intimated to us 
that it would be most convenient to all concerned to have one 
Governor-General for both of these Dominions in the initial stages, 
and, for some time, we proceeded on this assumption. It has recently 
become clear, however, that the Muslim League was in favour of a 
separate Governor-General to be appointed for Pakistan. 

It is obviously very desirable that this matter should be settled 
at the earliest possible opportunity in order that the position may 
be understood in India, and so that the new Governors-General 
can prepare themselves to take over on 15th August. Both Con- 
gress and the Muslim League, who have been recognised in the 
Bill as the successor authorities, have made recommendations which 
have been conveyed by His Majesty’s Government to His Majesty. 
While formal announcement must await the passing of the Bill, 
His Majesty has intimated that he is prepared to accept these re- 
commendations as soon as the Bill is passed. The recommendations 
are in favour of the present Viceroy as Governor-General of India, 
and of Mr Jinnah as Governor-General of Pakistan. 

I wish to add that the recommendation of Lord Mountbatten 
is also welcomed by the Muslim League. I am also ^informed that 
the Muslim League have agreed that he should be Chairman of the 
Joint Defence Council which will be responsible for the central ad- 
ministration of the Armed Forces until such time as India and 
Pakistan are themselves in a position to administer them I am 
quite sure the House will agree with me that this recommendation 
shows that Lord Mountbatten has carried out his duties in India 
with complete impartiality, and has won the confidence of all the 
people of India. He has expressed his willingness, in the spe- 
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cial circumstances, to serve in this capacity, at all events during 
the transition period. 

I wish here and now to pay my tribute to Lord Mountbatten. 
Great benefits to the future of the whole continent of India would 
have followed from his appointment as Governor-General of both 
the new Dominions. However, this is not to be. As constitu- 
tional Governor-General he will, of course, act on the advice of 
his Ministers in all matters. Nevertheless, he has built up a re- 
markable position for himself with both parties in India, and his 
wise counsel and his great devotion to the public cause without 
any thought of his owm personal position will, undoubtedly, prove 
a most beneficial factor in the future development of the whole 
continent of India. 

Turning to Clause 6, this deals with the powers of the legisla- 
tures of the new Dominions. The aim of the Clause is to put the 
new Dominions in the same position as that in existing Dominions; 
that is to say, that they should not be fettered by any of those 
limitations which are appropriate to Colonial legislatures. The 
position of Dominion legislatures is set out in Sections 2 to 6 of 
the Statute of Westminster. This clause, though different in 
actual form from those Sections — ^because, of course, the Statute 
of Westminster dealt with Parliaments actually in being, and 
those Parliaments were subject, theoretically, at the time to cer- 
tain restrictions — has, in substance. I am advised, precisely the 
same effect. 

Clause 7(b) deals with the Indian States. The House will re- 
member that the Cabinet Mission, in their memorandum of 12th 
May, 1946, informed the States that His Majesty’s Government 
could not, and will not, in any circumstances, transfer paramountcy 
I to an Indian Government. With the transfer of power to two 
Indian Dominions, it is necessary to terminate the paramountcy 
and suzerainty of the Crown over the Indian States, and, with 
them, the political engagements concluded under paramountcy 
and the mutual rights and obligations of the Crown and the States 
which derive therefrom. The reason for this is that they all de- 
pended for their implementation, on our part, on the continuance 
of the responsibility of Great Britain for the Government of India; 
and with the transfer of power to two Dominion Governments it 
would be impossible for the British Government to carry out these 
obligations. An important element of those rights and obligations 
concerns the protection of the States against external aggression or 
internal subversive movement, and the methods wherebv the Para- 
mount Power has in the past influenced the policy of the States so 
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as to enable it and them to fulfil such undertakings. A feature 
running through all our relations with the States has been that the 
Crown has conducted their foreign relations. They have received 
no international recognition independent of India as a whole. 

With the ending of the treaties and agreements, the States re- 
gain their independence. But they are part of geographical India, 
and their rulers and peoples are imbued with a patriotism no less 
great than that of their fellow Indians in British India. It would, 
I think, be unfortunate if, owing to the formal severance of their 
paramountcy relations with the Crown, they were to become islands 
cut off from the rest of India. The termination of their existing rela- 
tionship with the Crown need have no such consequence. In fact, 
already a large number of the States have declared their willingness 
to enter into relationships with the nev/ Dominions, and some have 
been represented in the Constituent Assembly of India. It is the hope 
of His Majesty’s Government that all States will, in due course, find 
their appropriate place within one or the other of the new Dominions 
within the British Commonwealth, but until the constitutions of the 
Dominions have been framed In such a way as to Include the States as 
willing partners, there must necessarily be a less organic form of 
relationship between them, and there must be a period before a 
comprehensive system can be worked out. 

But, quite apart from the political relationship between the 
States and British India, there have grown up through the years 
financial and economic relations— relations on such matters as 
posts and telegraphs, customs and communication — which it 
would be disastrous to terminate immediately. The proviso in 
Clause 7(1) is designed to secure the continuance of the existing 
arrangements in this field until there has been time for detailed 
negotiation between the parties. After the transfer of power, more 
detailed and binding arrangements will need to be concluded bet- 
ween the Dominions and the States Governments, and it may 
well be that these arrangements will, in their turn, be super- 
seded by a more organic co-operation between the States and 
the Dominions. But these later arrangements will, of course, 
take time to work out, and the transition of the States from the 
lapse of paramountcy into a free association with the new Domi' 
nions is a process which will require proper discussion and delihe- 
ration. 

We Welcome the active steps being taken to set uo States 
Departments of the new Dominions to handle negotiations with 
the States Governments. We trust that this will facilitate the 
negotiation of the arrangements to which I have referred. If I 
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were asked what would be the attitude of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to any Slate which has decided to cut adrift from its neigh- 
bours and assert its independence, I -would say to the ruler of that 
State, ‘‘Take your time and think again, I hope that no irrevo- 
cable decision to stay out will be taken prematurely.” 

Clause 7(1) (c) is related to Paragraph 17 of the Statement of 
3rd June, which said: 

‘‘Agreements -with tribes of the Korth-West Frontier of India 
will have to be negotiated by the appropriate successor authority,” 

The effect of the Clause will be to leave it open to the Consti- 
tuent Assemblies of the new Dominions to initiate negotiations 
for fresh agreements with the Jirgas, or tribal assemblies, who are 
the treaty-making bodies empowered to enter into agreements on 
behalf of the tribes. As the House is aware, these tribal areas are not 
part of British India. They are not administered by officers of the 
Government of India. Relations with them are governed by a 
series of treaties and agreements which confer jurisdiction in cer- 
tain matters on the Crown. In practice, this jurisdiction is exer- 
cised by the local political authorities. The termination of these 
agreements will place the tribes and the appropriate successor 
Government in a position freely to negotiate fresh agreements. 

Clause 7(2) deals with the omission from the Royal Style and 
Titles of the words “Indiae Imperator” and the words “Emperor 
of India.” I should explain to the House that a change in the 
♦ Royal Stj'le and Titles is not a matter for the United Kingdom 
alone. As the Preamble to the Statute of ■Westminster makes 
clear, it concerns the other members of the British Commonwealth 
as welL But, for practical reasons, it has not been possible for 
fuch parliamentarj* action, as may be necessary, to be taken in 
those other countries simultaneously -with legislation here. The 
House will, however, he glad. tr» leasn?. that, as a reSJiLt et cnnsulta- 
tion with the Prime Ministers concerned, I am authorised to state 
that the other Commonwealth Governments agree to the proposed 
change in the Royal Style and Titles, and are prepared to take such 
steps as they consider necessary to obtain the consent of their 
Parliaments. It may be, therefore, that some time will elapse 
before this sub-section can become operative. 

I think, perhaps, it will be convenient if I state here what is 
the position wdth regard to the India Office. With the termination 
of all British control over the Indian sub-continent, the historic 
office of Secretary of State for India 'viU come to an end. The 
conduct of relations with India will fall within the snhere of the 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations. For a transi- 
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tional period there will, no doubt, be, in relation to India and 
Pakistan, a considerable volume of work, much of it of a winding- 
up character, which would not ordinardy fall within the range of 
the functions of the Secretary of State for Commonwealth Affairs. 
This will add considerably to his responsibilities, and in order to 
assist in this work, I am proposing to appoint a Minister of State 
for Commonwealth Relations. This will be one of the posts allow- 
ed under Section 2 of the Re-election of Mmisters Act, 1919, as 
amended by the House of Commons Disqualification (Declaration 
of Law) Act, 1935, commonly called that of “Minister v/ithout 
Portfolio.” There will, consequently, be no need for legislation, 
but I shall be submitting a recommendation to His Majesty the 
King for filling this post in due course. 

In Clause 8 temporary provision is made for the exercise of 
powers of legislation by the Constituent Assemblies. The House 
will recall that the original plan of the Cabinet Mission was for 
the setting up of a constituent assembly for the purpose of traming 
a Constitution for all-India, which would then be brought before 
Parliament as expressing the desires of the people of India. How- 
ever, that Cabinet plan was not carried out in full, but the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, which the Muslim League decided not to attend, 
has been at work for some time upon the framing of a constitution, 
and it Is proposed that a Constituent Assembly for Pakistan should 
be formed as soon as the procedure indicated in Clauses 2 to 4 has 
been carried out. 

The decision to set up two Dominions instead of waiting for 
the formulation by a Constituent Assembly of a new Constitution 
has, of course, altered the whole situation. It has become neces- 
sary to provide for Legislatures in India and Pakistan as from 15th 
August; and these Le^slatures, besides having general legislative 
powers, must have also constituent powers — that is to say, they 
must be legislative bodies set up for the dual purpose of perform- 
ing the ordinary functions of a Parliament and of making Consti- 
tutions. The problem to be solved was to get a Parliament at work 
in the two Dominions where there were no Constitutions actually 
in being while, at the same time, providing for the framing of the 
new Constitution. Well, a solution has been found by adanfine the 
India Act, 1935, with necessary adaptations, as the basic Constitu- 
tion for the time being for both the new Dominions, while giving 
the Constituent Assemblies the status of Parliaments. 

Of course, the House is well aware that the Act of 1935 pro- 
vided for a Central Legislature and Provincial Legislatures and 
for the division of powers between them It is an immensely long 
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and detailed Act, which, as some of us remember, took months of 
work in the framing, and in the preliminary consultations, and in 
passing through this House. It was designed for a united India. 
It now has to be adapted for the service of two Dominions. It 
contained many limitations on the powers of the Legislature, and 
gave, among other things, extensive powers to the Governor- 
General and to the Provincial Governors to act in their own dis- 
cretion. The proviso in Clause 8 in effect sweeps away all these 
special powers and is intended to place the Governor-General and 
the Provincial Governors in the position of Dominion Govemors- 
General — that is to say they net only on the advice of their Minis- 
ters. 

Clause 3 protects the existing position as between the Centre 
and the Provinces until other provision is made by a law passed 
by the Legislature. It will be realised that the intention is that 
when the new Dominions begin to function there should be in exis- 
tence a body of law which can be amended by the Constituent 
Assemblies and subsequently by any legislatures that may be form- 
ed to take their place. 

I said that the Act of 1933 will be, in the first instance, until 
other action is taken, the basis of the new Constitution, with neces- 
sary adaptations. Clause 9 sets out the machinery of adaptation. 
This is to be done by order of the Governor-General. If hon. 
Members will refer to Clause 19, the defmition Clause, they will 
see that up to the appointed day, 15th August, the powers are 
exercisable by the Governor-General within the meaning of the 
Act of 1935, that is to say, by Lord Mountbatten, but after that 
date, where the Order or Act affects only one Dominion, by the 
Governor-General of that Dominion; where it concerns both Domi- 
nions, by the two Governors-General acting jointly. I must admit 
that the powers given here are very wide. That Is inevitable in 
the nature of the ease. The Govemer-General has tt> bring the 
Act into operation. He has to effect a division between the two 
Dominions, dividing the powers, rights, assets, property, liabili- 
ties, ef cetera. 

_ I should like to mention here that the Indian leaders have 
agreed in principle in the setting up of an arbitral tribunal. to 
which should be referred any questions regarding the division of 
assets and liabilities on which the two Governments cannot reach 
agreement. The question of the composition of that tribunal is 
still under discussion. But, besides these duties, the Governor- 
General has to make the adaptations required in the Government 
of India Act, 1935, in order to make it the new constitution for 
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the time being. Ho has in particular thu task of arranging, during 
the transition period, for the carrying out of services which are 
vital to the interests of both the new Dominions. The House will 
realise how great is the problem of dealing with such matters as 
railway and other communications, the reserve bank, the monetary 
and fiscal systems, and, of course, defence — to mention only the 
most obvious examples of those services which have hitherto been 
operated in the interests of the whole of India, Clearly, it must 
take time before the separate systems can be set up, and for defi- 
nite agreements to bo made between the two Dominions. 

Provision must be made by some method — it may be by joint 
delegations from the two Dominions — for carrying out all these 
various activities during the transition period; and it is for this 
reason that such wide powers are given to the Governor-General. 
It would, of course, have simplified matters if the same person had 
hold the position of Governor-General in both Dominions; but it 
has been decided otherwise It is clear it can only ^be worked effec- 
tively by agreement between the two Governors-General. These 
powers of the Governors-General will come to an end on 31st 
March next, unless terminated earlier by the Dominion Legisla- 
tures. There is a similar though rather smaller problem Involved 
In the division of the Punjab, Bengal, and possibly Assam. Accor- 
dingly, these powers are also given to the Governors of those 
Provinces, but only up to 15th August. 1 call attention to Sub-sec- 
tlon (3). That gives retrospective effect as from 3rd June In order 
to cover actions by the Governor-General and the Governors taken 
fn anticipation of legislation The House will realise that much 
has to be done in preparation which is not strictly within the 
1035 Act 


(«) 

Mr. R. A. Butler (Saffron Walden): Is jt clear that, in view of 
the announcement made about the two Governors-General, no 
Amendment will be necessary to the BUI, in view of the interpreta- 
tion Clause at the end, which provides for that? 

T/io Prime Minister: I ihinJe no Amendment is needed. T 
think the interpretation Clause makes it quite clear. 

Mr. Molson (The High Peak); I should like to ask one ques- 
tion for the purpose of elucidation. When the Governor-General 
makes an order under Clause 9, presumably he docs not act on the 
advice of his Ministers, but acts, 1 take it, in the exercise of his 
individual judgment. If the Prime MinUter looks at Sub-section 
(2), whore similar powers are given to the Governors of Provinces, 
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it is expressly stated that thej- are to exercise their individual 
judgment. I assume, therefore, that the Governor-General also 
x^-ili exercise independent judgment, and will not act on the advice 
of his Ministers. 

The Prime Minister: No, the hon. Member is not correct. These 
powers are given to the Provincial Governors only up to 15th 
August, and, therefore, they act on their own individual judgment; 
but thereafter the Governors-Genera! will be acting on the advice 
of their Ministers. 

Clause 10(1) deals with the position of the Services. The 
House will recall that in the WTiitc Paper published last April His 
Majesty’s Government made plain their position with regard to the 
services, and all pledges then given by His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom stand. It was then stated that the Govern- 
ment of India accepted liability for pension earned by service under 
the Secretary of State, whether by civilians or by members of the 
Defence Serviced. Clause 10, which has been inserted at the ex- 
press request of the leaders of the Indian parties, provides for main- 
tenance of the existing conditions of service, as well as of compen- 
satorj’ rights, in the case of those members of the Secretary of 
State’s Services who continue to serve the Governments of the 
new Dominions 

As regards persons who have been in Government Service, 
whether Central or Provincial, but whose service has not been 
specifically under the Secretarj' of State, 1 am happy to be able to 
annoimce now that the leaders of the Indian parties have guaranteed 
the existing terms and conditions of service to all their employees, 
including Europeans. This guarantee covers pensionary' and pro- 
vident fund liabilities, and excludes any question of discrimination 
between Indian and non-Indian. But it cannot, of course, be re- 
garded as an abandonment of the general right of any Government 
to revise the salaries of their serv’ants from time to time. It is, 
however, recognised that, among the liabilities to which 1 have 
referred above, there is one category' for which His Majesty's 
Government have a special responsibility, namely towards Euro- 
peans who served in the Secretary of State's and analogous Services. 
We intend to invite the new authorities to negotiate, in due course, 
an agreement wherehv' a capita] sum in sterling will be set aside to 
cov’sr this liability. Ikleanwhile, those concerned hav’e the assurance 
of His Majesty’s Government that they w'ill receive the pensions 
to which they are entitled. 

The next three Clauses are rather technical. Thej' deal with 
the Indian Armed Forces, tlie British Forces in India, and the Naval 
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Forces. I think it would be convenient for any special points in 
that regard to be brought up perhaps during the Committee stage. 
There are, however, some unportant matters which I should like to 
explain. First, with regard to the partition of the Armed Forces. 
For the purpose of dealing with the question of partition there has 
been, since 7th June, a Partition Committee of the Interim Govern-’ 
ment, consisting of two representatives of each of the two parties, 
with the Viceroy as Chairman; and a number of expert committees 
have been set up to work under this Partition Committee. 

This Committee's function was to examine the steps to be taken 
to set up machinery for carrying out the partition It was really a 
fact-finding body, with the duly of making proposals and not of 
reaching final decisions. It was also decided that, as soon as any 
one Province had declared in favour of joining a new and separate 
Constituent Assembly, the Partition Committee should be replaced 
by a Partition Council That Council should consist of two of the 
top-rank leaders of Congress and two of the Muslim League, with 
the Viceroy as chairman. This Council was set up on 27th June, 
and it was announced on 1st July that the Partition Council had 
reached agreement on the general principles to govern the re- 
construction of the Armed Forces. The House will have seen that 
announcement, and a very important agreement was arrived at. 

Until the division of the Forces is completed, and the two 
Dominion Governments are in a position to administer them, all 
existing Armed Forces in India wiH remain under the administrative 
control of the present Commander-in-chief, who will, in turn, be 
under the Joint Defence Council, consisting of the Governor-General 
or Governors-General, the two Defence Ministers, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief himself There was a question about the two 
Governors-General; the original contemplation being one person 
holding both positions It has been agreed that Lord Mountbatten 
should be chairman of this Council. The Commander-in-Chiei will 
have no responsibility for law and order, no operational control of 
any units, except during transit from one Dominion to another, 
nor any power to move troops within the borders of either Dominion. 
With regard to the British Forces in India at the transfer of power 
on 15th'’ August, the British Armed Forces will immediately start 
to be withdrawn from India. Tliis withdrawal will be carried out 
as rapidly as shipping permits, and is expected to be completed 
by about the end of this year. 

I think perhaps I can deal shortly with the remaining points of 
this Section. Clause 12(1) declares that the British Army, the 
British Air Force and the Royal Na\’y when in Indian waters are 
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under the direction and control of the United Kingdom Government 
and Service authorities. This, of course, is in consistence with the 
Dominion status of India and Pakistan. Clause 12(3) provides for 
the civil and military' authorities continuing to offer the same faci- 
lities as heretofore for the British Army, pending their evacuation, 
and requu-es the Governor-General, by his orders, to facilitate their 
evacuation I should say that the phrase “and in the other terri- 
tories” refers to the tribal areas and the States, and is intended to 
ensure that the Indian civil and military authorities extend to the 
British Forces whatever facilities they may secure for their own 
Forces in such territories. 

I will here refer to the Tlurd Schedule, which sets out the modi- 
fications of the Army Act which have to be made for the British 
Army so long as it remains in India. The general principle of the 
modifications is to remove all powers of other civilian authorities 
in India with the internal affairs of the British Army in India, while 
preserving their powers and duties so far as they do not amount to 
interference of this kind. Clause 14 again is technical. It is es- 
sentially a transitional Clause dealing with the position of the 
Secretary of State and the Auditor of Indian Home Accounts. 1 
will only note that under Sub-section (3) the advdsers of the Secre- 
tary of State proNided for under the 1933 Act will now cease to 
function. Clause 15 is, I think, self-explanatory. Clause 16 con- 
firms the separation of Aden from India, which was effected by 
Section 288 of the Government of India Act, 1935. I do not think 
the position with regard to divorce or as to existing laws requires 
any detailed explanation. 

Before I close, I should like to deal with certain other matters. 
First, in regard to the relations between this country and the new 
Dominions, as the House is aware, it has been our intention that 
there should be negotiated and concluded, simultaneously with the 
transfer of power, treaties or agreements covering matters arising 
out of the transfer of power in India. Ovdng to the course of events 
in India, it has not been possible for such agreements to be negotiat- 
ed. It is only since the statement of His Majesty’s Government of 
3rd June that it has become clear that the transfer of power will 
be to two separate States. Tbe areas to be included in those States 
are not yet completely delimited, and their Governments have 
not yet been constituted. It has, therefore, not been possible to 
negotiate agreements with the successor authorities, though it. is 
our intention to begin such negotiations when the new Indian Gov- 
ernments are in the saddle. Apart from matters arising out of the 
transfer of power, there are other important matters on which we 
hope to have negotiations with the Indian and Pakistan Govem- 
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monls. Wc desire to establish, by free jicgotiation, close, cordial 
and effective arrangements with both new Dominions In all fields 
affecting our common interests, and particularly in regard to defence 
matters and in the economic field. 

I have endeavoured to explain to the House the general pur- 
poses and provisions of this measure There will, no doubt, bo 
many points of detail which hon. Members will raise in the course 
of this Debate and at Committee stage. It will be the object of 
my right hon Friends and myself to give the House the fullest in- 
formation and explanation in our power, but there will inevitably 
be some matters on v/hich it will not be possible to answer with pre- 
cision, for this Bill is unlike other Bills dealing with India. It docs 
not lay down, aa in the 1035 Act, a new Constitution for India, pro- 
viding for every detail. It is far more in the nature of an enabling 
Bill — a Bill to enable the representatives of India and Pakistan to 
frame their own Constitutions, and to provide for the exceedingly 
difficult period of transition. Ever since the Cripps’ Mission, it 
has been the desire of successive Governments that the future con- 
stitution of India should be framed by Indians and not by the British. 
Had the Cripps offer been accepted, a Constituent Assembly might 
have como into being immediately after the end of the War. What 
haa had to be done hurriedly, might have been done at greater 
leisure. Wo might have been spared some anxious years. But It 
is no good crying over lost opportunities 

The measure now before the House offers, I believe, the greatest 
measure of agreement possible of attainment, and it is, I think, the 
best Service wo can do for our Indian fellow-subjects to pass ft Into 
law. Wc must all regret the division of India, but despite this grave 
drawback, wc should, I think, welcome this new chapter in the 
history of the Commonwealth and Empire. That Indian Dominions 
arc to be set up and this House Is relinquishing its control and res- 
ponsibility for the Government of India Is not, as a few would have 
us believe, a sign of weakness. It Is, on the contrary, a sign of 
the strength and vitality of the British Commonwealth. There 
have been great Empires in the past in which many nations have 
been brought together in one polity, but they perished because their 
rigidity of structure did not allow of growth, and because the peoples 
which composed it were subjected to the will of one dominant ruler 
or one dominant race. 

The British Commonwealth of Nations survives today, and has 
survived through the strain of two great wars, precisely because it 
is not static, but is constantly developing, and because it has through- 
out the years steadily changed from an Empire, in which the power 
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of control rested with Britain, to a partnership of free peoples in* 
spired by common ideals and united in a common interest. We are 
now proposing to welcome two new Dominions into that full part- 
nership. We shall, I am sure, all wish that they will long remain 
with us, and that the friendship which united so many British and 
Indians, despite all the strains of recent years, may continue and 
extend ever more widely. My hope is that we may forget past 
differences and remember only how often and in how many fields 
of human endeavour Britons and Indians have worked together in 
harmony. 


THIRD READING OF THE BILL 

(iii) 

tSir Stafford Cripps)-* I beg to move that the Bill be now 
read the third time. 

In moving the Third Reading of this Bill, I am introducing what 
will be the last Debate in this House on Indian affairs. For over 
a century now this House has been concerned with the conduct of 
affairs in India and the records show how many distinguished 
Members of the House have taken part in those Debates. Although 
it may be with regret that we thus pass from a great subject-matter 
to which so many hon. Members have given of their best in thought 
and effort, it is with the most profound gratitude that we should 
welcome the privilege that has made us the vehicles of the fulfil- 
ment of British policy in India, for there is no doubt of the fact 
that, by passing this Bill, we shall be firmly and finally establishing 
our honesty of democratic purpose. There have been those who 
doubted whether we as a country would be prepared to carry out 
to their full and to their logical conclusion those professions of 
democracy which we have made in the past. This Bill is the proof 
of our sincerity of purpose. 

We take this action, not because it is forced upon us by circum- 
stances outside our control, but because it is consistent with all 
that we hold to be just and right. It is true, as many have re- 
marked in the course of our discussions on the future of India, 
that we would far rather have passed a Bill setting up a single 
united government for India as a whole. Tliat has not proved pos- 
sible and it is not the sole fault of any of us, Indians or Englishmen, 
that it has not proved possible. It is the inevitable outcome of a 

1. Parliamentary Debates, July 15, 1947, House of Commons, Fifth series VoL 440 
1946-47; cols. 227-32. 
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long history of difficulties arid of tensions, of lost opportunities and 
human failures, of which we have all had our share. None of us 
can point our finger at others and say, “But for you, all would have' 
been well.” I am perfectly conscious myself, m the small part I 
have played in these matters, that by greater wisdom and under* 
standing at particular moments I might have made a better contri- 
bution to a united India, but it is of no profit now to review the 
past. This Bill will launch us into a new and, let us hope, a happier 
era. 

I have always held and often stated that we should never 
achieve true and worthwhile co-operation with India until we could 
deal with one another upon the basis of absolute equality. It is 
that equality which this Bill will establish for the first time It will 
thus create a basis for a far deeper and more significant friendship 
between the peoples of our two countries. Some have thought 
in the past that we could hold India in close association with our- 
selves on some basis of modified domination. That is not possible, 
and to believe it shows a profound misunderstanding of all that is 
inherent in the democratic principles which we have spread through- 
out the world from this country. I am convinced, therefore, that 
this Bill will do more to create a real and living friendship with 
India than any other action which this country has ever taken. 

A great deal has been said in the course of the Debates on this 
Bill on the subject of the Muslim and Hindu communities and the 
difficulties resulting from their inability to co-operate, but let us 
not forget that there are other important elements in India besides 
these two communities. To name two, there are the Sildis and the* 
Pathans. In some ways the position is far more difficult for these 
two communities than for the two major communities. It is not 
practicable, short of the complete Balkanisation of India, which I 
think no one desires, to give to every individual community the 
complete and undiluted rights of self-government which the two 
major communities attain through this Bill. But that fact does^ 
nothing to diminish our care or anxiety that the Sikhs and the' 
Pathans should receive the fullest measure of recognition ’for their 
rs3cia} and cultural differences. Both these peoples have shown 
restraint in their most difficult situation and we hope and believe 
that those to whom, by this Bill, we are now remitting power in 
Pakistan and India will do their utmost to admit the reasonable 
claims of these two splendid peoples who have contributed so much 
to the life of India. 

I am glad, too, that the depressed classes in India, and other, 
minorities such as the Indian Christians and Anglo-Indians, have 
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been given a verj* iuU representation in the Minorities Commission 
set up by the Constituent Assembly of India in accordance \rith the 
suggestion that was made by the Cabinet Mission, and also that all 
their representatives are now working closely with the majority 
parties to evolve a fair and full protection for them in the future 
Constitution, That and the action taken by the Constituent As- 
sembly augured, I think, well for the future of their settling down 
together. No one who is conscious of the geographical, economic 
and social considerations which must condition the future of India 
and Pakistan can fail at this moment to express the hope that the peo- 
ples and Princes of the Stat^ will throw m their lot with the people 
of India or Pakistan to the very great benefit of all. 

Changes brought about by this BUI must, of course, create pro- 
blems for all parties, problems which are not easy to dispose of 
and which will need patient negotiation for their solution. I be- 
lieve that it is most undesirable that we should attempt in any way 
to interfere in this matter or to force its solution m a particular 
(hrection. IVhatever is done must be freely done, and must be 
acceptable to the peoples of the States as w^ as to those of India 
and Pakistan; but we would, at this moment of parting with our 
suzerainty in India, express the hope that the general good and 
future of the continent of India as a whole, under the leadership 
of the two new Comtoonweallh States, will outweigh any parti- 
cular or local considerations. 

It is important that the world should realise that this BiH has 
the support and backing of all the people of Great Britain of what- 
ever party, that thi^ is the solemn and considered act of the Briti^ 
people, and one which will give their country not less but more 
power to hdp in the wise conduct of world affairs. We do in this 
country belie\'e most passionately in our democracy, not as some 
lightly held theory which we ran adapt and modify to meet the 
exigenci^ of our own temporary interests in an ever-changing 
world, but as a basis and foundation for all our progress and deve- 
lopment It is upon that basis that the British Commonwealth of 
Nations has grown up, and it is because our sister States in the 
Commonwealth, to which we now welcome India and Pakistan, 
share wdth us that same deep belief in the democratic tradition, that 
we have found the possibili^ of closer union with them th a n with 
other countries in the world. 

It is, indeed, a remarkable fact that there have now ^tered 
freely into this British Commonwealth two great States with the 
age-long tradition and culture of Asia, so different from those 
oI'^Europe, upon which hitherto has been largely based the 
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common citizenship of the British Commonwealth of Nations- 
This is a netv development, and it will create conditions that 
will demand all our care and leadership in guiding the Com- 
monwealth towards a prosperous and stable future. It is with 
deep emotion and humility that I am sure we must contemplate this 
vitally important task which falls to our lot. It has often been 
said that in the British Commonwealth of Nations we have a proto- 
type of that free and friendly association that we seek amongst all 
the nations of the world. We have, by this Bill, added a new feature 
to that prototype. We have blended m a single association of closely 
linked and equal nations with a common loyalty, the age-long 
wisdom of the East and the modern eJcperience and development 
of the West. We have started to build a bridge between two great 
World civilisations which have much to learn from one another and 
a great deal to contribute to one another. The success which we 
can show the world, in the years that lie ahead in this co-operation, 
may have a profound effect upon world history. 

No praise can be too high for all those in India who have con- 
tributed to this final stage of the fulfilment of our policy. The 
leaders of the two great Indian communities, who have, amidst the 
most intense difficulties, come to agreement on the course to be 
pursued; our own representatives, pre-eminent amongst them the 
Viceroy, who have laboured unceasingly and unselfishly to achieve 
that agreement; the leaders of the other groups and communities, 
including those I have mentioned, who have been torn by the claims 
of their own people, but who, nevertheless, restrained their people 
from opposition; the Indian Christians and others who have uni- 
formly given their support to a peaceful solution of the problem- 
all these have earned our gratitude. Every one of us must, how- 
ever, realise the great dlificultics that lie ahead, so great, indeed, 
that they well might cause lesser men than the Indian leaders of 
today to shrink from going forward into independence. In these 
coming days, we shall be ever ready and anxious to help them, 
through our experience, in any way that we can. It is not merely 
in name that they will become our sister nations within the British 
Commonwealth. That family association will place upon us a res- 
ponsibility which we gladly and cbera-fully accept, the responsibility 
to do our utmost to forward their independent progress and prqs- 

In giving this Bill what will, I am sure, be a unanimous Third 
Reading, we shall, I believe, blot out for ever the misunderstanding 
and difficulties that have from time to time in the past embarrassed 
our relations with the Indian people. India and Pakistan will take 
their places proudly in the comi^ of free and inde^pend^^Mtlons 
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of the world, strengthened, we bdieve, by the close ties of frcndship 
with which they will be greeted as new members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations; and it is, I am sure, the hope of all of 
us that this membership of our Commonwealth which they will 
share, will help them in the futime to keep close to one another, and 
that the time will come when their present bitterness and opposition 
may be engulfed in the single purpose of the progress and pros- 
perity of all the peoples of the Indian continent, whatever their 
race or creed. And, in that great forward journey upon whidi the 
two new members of the British Commonwealth of Nations will 
embark on 15th August next, which will become an historic day, 
we wish them “God speed” and assuio them that we will ever be 
by their side in time of difBculty to extend a helping hand. Their 
leaders, who have struggled and suffered for the faith that was in 
them through long and hard years, we salute now as fellow-workers 
in the cause of world peace and progress. May the sun, which is 
now rising on their independence, never set upon their freedom 
and prosperity! 
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TOE INDIAN INDEPENDENCE ACT, 1947 

An Act to make pro\-ision for the setting up in India of two 
independent Dominions, to substitute other provisions for certain 
pro\'isions of the Go^emment of India Act, 1935, whidi apply out- 
side those Dominions, and to provide for other matters consequen- 
tial on or connected with the setting up of those Dominions. 

Be it enacted by the King's most Excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows: 

1. The new Dominions. (1) As from the fifteenth day of August, 
nineteen hundred and forty-seven, two independent Dominions shall 
be set up in India, to be known respectively as India and Pakistan. 

(2) The smd Dominions are hereafter in thi’t Act referred to as 
*the new Dominions’, and the said fifteenth day of August is here- 
after in this Act referred to as *the appointed ^y*. 

' 2. Territories of the new Donunions. (1) Subject to the pro- 

visions of sub-section (3) and (4) of this section, the territories of 
India shall be the territories under the sovereignty of His Majesty 
which, immediately before the appointed dsy, were included in Bri- 
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tish India except the territories which, under sub-section (2) of this 
section, are to be the territories of Pakistan. 

(2) Subject to the pro\rtsions of sub-sections (3) and (4) of this 
section, the territories of Pakistan shall be 

(a) the territories which, on the appointed day, are included in 
the Provinces of East Bengal and West Punjab, as constU 
tuted under the two following sections; 

(b) the territories which, at the date of the passing of this Act, 
ore included in the Province of Sind and the Chief Com- 
missioner’s Province of British Baluchistan; and 

(c) if, whether before or after the passing of this Act but be- 
fore the appointed day, the Governor-General declares thaf 
the majority of the valid votes cast in the referendum, 
which, at the date of the passing of this Act, is being on 
has recently been held in that behalf under his authority 
in the North-West Frontier Province are in favour of re- 
presentatives of that Province taking part in the Consti- 
tuent Assembly of Pakistan, the territories Which, at the 
date of the passing of this Act, arc included in that Province. 

(3) Nothing In this section shall prevent any area being at any 
time included in or excluded from cither of tho new dominions, 
so, however, that 

(a) no area not forming part of the territories specified in sub- 
section (1) or, as the case may bo, sub-section (2), of this 
section shall be included in either Dominions v^thout the 
consent of that Dominion; and 

(b) no area which forms part of the territories specified in tho 
said sub-section (1) or, as the case may be, the said sub- 
section (2) or which has after the appointed day been in- 
cluded in either Dominion, shall be excluded from that 
Dominion without the consent of that Dominion. 

(41 Without prejudice to the generality of the provisions of sub- 
section (3) of this section, nothing in this section shall be construed 
as preventing the secession of Indian States to either of the new Do- 
minions. 

3. Bengal and Assam. (1) As from the appointed day 

(a) the Province of Bengal, as constituted under the Govern- 
ment of India Act, J935, shall cease to exist; and 

(b) there shall bo constituted in lieu thereof two new Provin- 
ces, to be known respectively as East Bengal and West 
Bengal. 
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(2) If, whether before or after the passing of this Act, but be- 
fore the appointed day, the Governor-General declares that the ma- 
jority of the \'alid votes cast in the referendum which, at the date 
of the passing of this Act, is being or has recently been held in that 
behalf under his authority in the District of Sylhet are in favour of 
that District forming part of the new Province of East Bengal then, 
as from that day, a part of the new Pro\'ince of Assam shall, in ac- 
cordance with the pro^•isions of sub-section (3) of this section, form 
part of the new Province of East Bengal. 

(3) The boundaries of the new Provinces aforesaid and, in the 
event mentioned in sub-section (2) of this section, the boundaries 
after the appointed day of the Province of Assam, shall be such as 
may be determined, whether before or after the appointed day, by 
the award of a boundarj’ commission appointed or to be appointed 
by the Governor-General in that behalf, but until the boundaries 
are so detennined, 

(a) The Bengal districts specified in the First Schedule to this 
Act, together with, in the event mentioned in sub-section (2) 
of this section, the Assam District of Sylhet, shall be treated 
as the territories which are to be comprised in the new 
Province of East Bengal; 

(b) The remainder of the territories comprised at the date of 
the passing of this Act in the Province of Bengal shall be 
treated as the territories whidi are to be comprised in the 
new province of West Bengal; and 

(c) in the event mentioned in sub-5ection(2) of this section, 
the District of Sylhet shall be excluded from the Province 
of Assam. 

(4) In this section, the expression ‘award’ means, in relation to a 
boundary commission, the decisions of the chairman of that com- 
mission contained in his report to the Governor-General at the 
conclusion of the commission’s proceedings. 

4. The Punjab. (1) As from the appointed day 

(a) the Province of the Punjab, as constituted 
under the Government of India Act, 1935, shall cease 
to exist; and 

(b) there shall be constituted two new Provinces, 

to be known respectively as West Punjab and East 
Punjab. . - 
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(2) The boundaries of the said new Provinces shall be 
such as may be determined, whether before or after the appointed 
dayi by the award of a boundary commission appointed or to be 
appointed by the Governor-General in that behalf, but until the 
boundaries are so determined — 

(a) the Districts specified in the Second Schedule 
to this Act shall be treated as the territories to be 
comprised in the new Province of West Punjab; and 

(b) the remainder of the territories comprised at 
the date of the passing of this Act in the Province of 
the Punjab shall be treated as the territories which 
are to be comprised in the new Province of East 
Punjab. 

(3) In this section, the expression ‘award’ means, in re- 
lation to a boundary commission, the decisions of the chairman 
of that commission contained in his report to the Governor-General 
at the conclusion of the Commission’s proceedings. 

5. The Governor-General of the new Dominions. Por each of 
the new Dominions, there shall be a Governor-General who shall 
be appointed by His Majesty for the purposes of the government 
of the Dominion; 

Provided that, unless and until provision to the contrary Is 
made by a law of the Legislature of either of the new Dominions, 
the same person may be Governor-General of both the new Domi- 
nions. 

6. Legislation for the new Dominions. (1) The Legislature of 
each of the new Dominions shall have full power to make laws for 
that Dominion, including laws having extra-territorial operation. 

(2) No law and no provision of any law made by the Legisla- 
ture of either of the new Dominions shall be void or inoperative on 
the ground that it is repugnant to the law of England, or to the 
provisions of this or any raisting or future Act of Parliament of 
the United Kingdom, or to any order, rule or regulation made under 
any such Act, and the powers of the Legislature of each Dominion 
include the power to repeal or amend any such Act, order, rule or 
regulation in so far as it is part of the law of the Dominion. 

(3) The Governor-General of each of the new Dominions shall 
have full power to assent in His Majesty’s name to any law of the 
Legislature of that Dominion and so much of any Act as relates to 
the disallowance of laws by His Majesty’s or the reservation of 
laws for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure thereon or the 
suspension of the operation of laws until the signification of His 
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Majesty’s pleasure thereon shall not apply to laws of the Legislature 
of either of the new Dominions. 

(4) No Act of Parliament of the United Kingdom passed on 
or after the appointed day shall extend, or be deemed to extend, 
to either of the new Dominions as part of the law of that Donunion 
unless it is extended thereto by a law of the Legislature of that 
Dominion. 

(5) No Order in Council made on or after the appointed day 
under any Act passed before the appointed day, and no order, rule 
or other instrument made on or after the appointed day under any 
such Act by anj’ United Kingdom Minister or other authority, shall 
extend, or be deemed to extend, to either of the new Dominions 
as part of the law of that Dominion. 

(6) The power referred to in sub-section (1) of this section 
extends to the making of laws limiting for the future the powers 
of the Legislature of the Dominion. 

7. Consequences of the setting up of the neu Dominions. (1) 
As -from the appointed day 

(a) His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom have 
no responsibility as respects the government of any of 
the territories which, immediately before that day, were 
included In British India; 

(b) the suzerainty of His Majesty over the Indian States 
lapses, and with it, all treaties and agreements in forc^ 
at the date of the passing of this Act between His Majesty 
and the rulers of Indian States, all functions exercisable 
by His Majesty at that date with respect to Indian'StateS, 
all obligations of His Majesty existing at that date 
towards Indian States or the rulers thereof, and all powers, 
rights, authority or jurisdiction exercisable by His Majesty 
at that date in or in relation to Indian States by treaty, 
grant, usage, sufferance or othervnse; and 

(c) there lapse also any treaties or agreements in force' at the 

date of the passing of this Act between His Majesty and 
any persons having authority in the tribal areas, any 
obligations of His Majesty existing at that date to any 
' • such persons or with respect to the tribal areas, and all 
powers, rights, authority or jurisdiction exercisable at 
that date by His Majesty in or in relation* to the tribal 
areas by treaty, grant, usage, sufferance or otherwise;, 

. ■- Provided that, notwithstanding anything in paragraph (b) or 
paragraph' (c) of this sub-section, effect shall, as nearly as may be. 
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continue to be given to the provisions of any such agreement as is 
therein referred to which relate to customs, transit and comnmni- 
cations, posts and telegraphs, or other like matters, until the pro- 
visions in question are denounced by the i-uler of the Indian State 
or person having authority in the tribal areas on the one hand, or 
hy the Dominion or Province or other part thereof concerned on 
the other hand, or are superseded by subsequent agreements. 

(2) The assent of the parliament of the United Kingdom is 
liereby given to the omission from the Royal Style and Titles of 
the words Tndiae Imperator* and the words ‘Emperor of India’ and 
to the issue by His Majesty for that purpose of His Royal Proclama- 
tion under the Great Seal of the Realm. 

8. Temporary provision as to government of each of the new 
Dominions. (1) In the case of each of the new Dominions, the 
powers of the Legislature of the Dominion shall, for the purpose 
of making provision as to the constitution of the Dominion, be 
exercisable in the first instance by the Constituent Assembly of 
that Dominion, and references in this Act to the Legislature of the 
Dominion shall bo construed accordingly. 

(2) Except in so far as other provision is made by or in accor- 
dance with a law made by the Constituent Assembly of the Dondn- 
ion under sub-section (1) of this section, each of the new Dominions 
and all Provinces and other parts thereof shall be governed as 
nearly as may be in accordance with the Government of India Act, 
1935; and the provisions of that Act, and of the Orders in 
Council, rules and other instruments made thereunder, shall, so far 
as applicable, and subject to any express provisions of this Act, and 
with such omissions, additions, adaptations and modifications as 
may be specified in orders of the Governor-General under the next 
succeeding section, have effect accordingly: 

Provided that; 

(a) the said provisions shall apply separately in relation to 
each of the new Dominions and nothing in this sub-section 
shall he coixstrued as continuing on or after the appointed 
day any Central Government or Legislature common to 
both the new Dominions; 

(b) nothing in this sub-section shall be construed as continuing 
in force on or after the appointed day any form of control 
by His Majesty’s Government In the United Kingdom over 
the affairs of the New Dominions or of any Province or 
other part thereof; 
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(c) SO much of the said prmdsions as requires the Governor- 

General or any Governor to act in his discretion or exer- 
cise his individual judgement as resp«?cts any matter shall 
cease to have effect as from the appointed day; 

(d) as from the appointed day. no Provincial Bill shall be re- 
served imder the Government of India Act, 1933, for the 
signification of His Majesty's pleasure, and no Provincial 
Act shall be disallowed by His Majesty thereunder; and 

(e) the powers of the Federal Legislature or Indian Legislature 

under that Act, as in force in relation to each Dominion, 
shall, in the first instance, be exercisable by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly of that Dominion in addition to the powers 
exercisable by that Ass^bly under sub-section (1) of this 
section, 

<3) Any provision of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
which, as applied to either of the new Dominions by sub-section (2> 
of this section and the orders therein referred to, operates to limit 
the legislature of that Dominion shall, unless and until other pro- 
vision is made by or in accordance with a law made by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly of the Dominion in accordance with the provision 
of sub-section (1) of this section, have the like effect as a law of the 
Legislature of the Dominion limiting for the future the powers of 
that Legislature. 

9. Orders for bringins this Act into force. (1) The Governor- 
General shall by order make such provision as appears to biTw to 
be necessary or expedient — 

(a) for bringing the provisions of this Act into effective opera- 
tion; 

(b) for dividing between the new Dormnions, and between the 
new Provinces to be constituted under Act, the powers, 
rights, property, duties and liabilities of the Governor- 
General in Council or, as the case may be, of the rdevant 
Provinces which, under this Act, are to cease to exist; 

(c) for making omissions from, additions to, and adaptations 
and modifications of, the Government of India Act, 1935, 
and the Orders in Counol, rules and other instruments 
made thereunder, in their application to the separate new 
Dominions; 

■(d) for removing diSculties arising in connection with the 
transition to the proviaons of this Act; 
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(e) for authorising the carrying on of the business of the 
Governor-General in Council between the passing of this 
Act and the appointed day otherwise than in accordance 
with the provisions in that behalf of the Ninth Schedule 
to the Government of India Act, 1935; 

(f) for enabling agreements to he entered into, and other acts 

done, on behalf of either of the new Dominions before the 
appointed day; 

(g) for authorising the continued carrying on for the time being 
on behalf of the new Dominions, or on behalf of any two 
or more of the said new Provinces, of services and activi- 
ties previously carried on on behalf of British India as a 
whole or on behalf of the former Provinces which those 
new Provinces represent; 

(h) for regulating the monetary system and any matters per- 
taining to the Reserve Bank of India; and 

(i) so far as it appears necessary or expedient in connection with 

any of the matters aforesaid, for varying the constitution, 
powers or jrisdiction of any legislature, court or other 
authority in the new Dominions and creating new legisla- 
tures, courts or other authorities therein. 

(2) The powers conferred by this section on the Governor- 
General shall, In relation to thdr respective Provinces, be exercis- 
able also by the Governors of the Provinces which, under this Act, 
are to cease to exist; and those powers shall, for the purposes of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, be deemed to be matters as respects 
which the Governors are, under that Act, to exercise their Individual 
judgment. 

(3) This section shall be deemed to have had effect as from the 
third day of June, nineteen hundred and forty-seven, and any order 
of the Governor-General or any Governor made on or after that date 
as to any matter shall have effect accordingly, and any order made 
under this section may be made so as to be retrospective to any 
date not earlier than the said third day of June: 

Provided that no person shall be deemed to be guilty of an 
offence by reasen of so much of auy such order as makes any pro- 
vision thereof retrospective to any date before the making thereof. 

(4) Any orders made under this section, whether before or 
after the appointed day, shall have effect — 

(a) up to the appointed day, in British India; 

(b) on and after the appointed day, in the new Dominion or 
Dominions concerned; and 
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(c) outside British India, or, as the case may be, outside the 
new Dominion or Dominions concerned, to such extent, 
whether before, on or after the appointed day, as a law 
of the Legislature of the Dominion or Dominions con- 
cerned, would have on or after the appointed day, but 
shall, in the case of each of the Dominions, be subject to 
the same pow’ers of repeal and amendment as laws of the 
Legislature of that Dominion. 

(5) No order shall be made under this section, by the Governor 
of any Province, after the appointed day, or, by the Governor-Gene- 
ral, after the thirt 5 ’-first day of March, nineteen hundred and fort>*- 
eight, or such earlier date as may be determined, in the case of 
either Dominion, by any law of the Legislature of that Dominion. 

(6) If it appears that a part of the Province of Assam is, on 
the appointed day, to become part of the new Province of East 
Bengal, the preceding pro^nsions of this section shall have effect 
as if, under this Act, the Province of Assam was to cease to exist 
on the appointed day and be reconstituted on that day as a new 
Province. 


10. Secretary of Slate’s services etc. (1) The provisions of this 
Act keeping in force pro\*isions of (he Government of India Act, 1935, 
shall not continue in force the provisions of that Act relating to 
appointments to the civil ser\'ices of, and civil posts under, the 
Crown in India by the Secretaiy of State, or the provisions of that 
Act, relating to the reservation of Posts. 

(2) Every person who 

(a) having been appointed by the Secretary of State, or Secre- 
tary of State in Council, to a civil ser\ice of the Crown in 
India continues on and after the appointed day to serv’e 
under the Government of either of the new Dominions or 
of any Province or part thereof, or 

(b) having been appointed by His Majesty before the appoint- 
ed day to be a judge of the Federal Court or of any Court 
which is a High Court within the meaning of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935, continues on and after the ap- 
pointed day to serve as a judge in either of the new Domi- 
nions, 

shall be entitled to receive from the Governments of the Dominions 
and R’ovinces or parts which he is from time to time serving or, 
as the case may be, which are served by the courts in which he 
is from time to time a judge, the same conditions of service’ as re- 
spects remuneration, leave and pension, and the same rights as re- 
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pccts disciplinary matters, or, as the case may be, as respects the 
tenure of his office, or rights as similar thereto as changed circum- 
stances may permit, as that person was entitled to immediately be- 
fore the appointed day. 

(3) Nothing in, this Act shall be construed as enabling the 
rights and liabilities of any person with respect to the family pen- 
sion funds vested in Commissioners under section two hundred 
and seventy-three of the Government of India Act, 1935, to be 
governed otherwise than by Ordcrs-ln-Council made (whether be- 
fore or after the passing of this Act or the appointed day) by His 
Majesty-in-Council and rules made (whether before or after the 
passing of this Act or the appointed day) by a Secretary of State 
or such other Minister of the Crown as may be designated in that 
behalf by Order-in-Council under the Ministers of the Crown (Trans- 
fer of Functions) Act, 1946. 

11. Indian Armed Forces. (1) The orders to be made by the 
Governor-General under the precedmg provisions of this Act shall 
make provision for the division of the Indian armed forces of His 
Majesty between the new Dominions and for the command and gov- 
ernance of those forces until the division is completed. 

(2) As from the appointed day, while any member of His 
Majesty’s forces, other than His Majesty’s Indian forces, is attached 
to or serving with any of His Majesty’s Indian forces— 

(a) he shall, subject to any provision to the contrary made 
by a law of the Logislature of the Dominion or Dominions 
concerned or by any order of the Governor-General under 
the precedmg provisions of this Act, have, in relation to 
the Indian forces in question, the powers of command and 
punishment appropriate to his rank and functions; but 

(b) nothing in any enactment in force at the date of the passing 
of this Act shall render him subject in any way to the law 
governing the Indian forces in question 

12. British Forces in India. (1) Nothing in this Act aflects the' 
jurisdiction or authority of His Majesty’s Government In the United 
Kingdom, or of the Admiralty, the Army Council, or the Air Council 
or of any other United Kingdom authority, in relation to any of 
His Majesty's forces which may, on or after the appointed day, be 
in either of the new Dominions or elsewhere in the territories which, 
before the appointed day, were included in India, not being Indian 
forces. 

(2) In its application in relation to His Majesty's military forces, 
other than Indian forces, the Army Act shall have effect on or after 
the appointed day 
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(a) as if His Majesty’s Indian forces were not included in the 
expressions ‘the forces’, ‘His Majesty’s forces’ and ‘the re- 
gular forces’; and 

(b) subject to the further modifications specified in Parts I and 
II of the Third Schedule to this Act. 

(3) Subject to the provisions of sub-section (2) of this section, 
and to any provisions of any law of the Legislature of the Dominion 
concerned, all civil authorities in the new Dominions, and, subject 
as aforesaid and subject also to the provisions of the last preceding 
section, all service authorities in the new Dominions, shall, 
in those Dominions and in the other territories which were 
included in India before the appointed day, perform in relation to 
His Majesty’s military forces, not being Indian forces, the same 
functions as were, before the appointed day, performed by them, 
or by the authorities corresponding to them, whether by virtue of 
the Army Act or otherwise, and the matters for which provision is 
to be made by orders of the Governor-General under the preced- 
ing provisions of this Act shall include the facilitating of the with- 
drawal from the new Dominions and other territories aforesaid of 
His Majesty’s military forces, not being Indian forces. 

• « » • * ' 

18. Provision as to Existing Laws etc. (1) In so far as any Act 
of Parliament, Order in Council, order, rule, regulation or other 
instrument passed or made before the appointed day operates other- 
wise than as part of the law of British India or the new Domimons, 
references therein to India or British India, however worded and 
whether by name or not, shall, in so far as the context permits and 
except so far as Parliament may hereafter othemdse provide, be 
construed as, or as including, references to the new Dominions, tahen 
together, or taken separately, according as the circumstances and 
subject mattes may requdse: 

Provided that nothing in this sub-section shall be construed as 
continuing in operation any provisions in so far as the continuance 
thereof as adapted by this sub-section is inconsistent with any of the 
provisions of this Act other than this section. 

• (2) Subject to the provisions of sub-section (1) of this section 
and to any other express provision of this Act, the Orders in Couricu 
made under sub-section (5) of section three hundred and eleven of 
the Government of India Act, 1935 for adapting and modifj’h*^ 
Acts of Parliament shall, except so far as Parliament may hereMter 
otherwise provide, continue in force in relation to sdl Acts in 
so far as they operate otherwise than as part of the law of British 
India or the new Dominions. 
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(3) Save as otherwise es^ressly provided in this Act, the law 
of British India and of the several parts thereof existing immediately 
before the appointed day shall, so far as applicable and with the 
necessary adaptations continue as the law of each of the new 
Dominions and the several parts thereof imtil other provision is 
made by laws of the X^egislaturc of the Dominion in question or by 
any other Legislature or other authority having power in that 
behalf. 

(4) It is hereby declared that the Instruments of Instructions 
issued before the passing of this Act by His Majesty to the Governor- 
General and the Governors of Provinces lapse as from the appointed 
day, and nothing in this Act shall be construed as continuing in 
force any provision of the Government of India Act, 1935, relating 
to such Instruments of Instructions. 

(5) As from the appointed day, so much of any enactment as re- 
quires the approval of His Majesty in Council to any rules of court 
shall not apply to any court in cither of the new Dominions, 

19. Interpretation, etc. 


(3) References in this Act to the Constituent Assembly of a 
Dominion shall be construed as references 

(a) in relation to India, to the Constituent Assembly, the first 
sitting whereof was held on the ninth day of December, 
nineteen hundred and forty-six, modified 

(i) by the exclusion of the members representing Bengal, the 
Punjab, Sind and British Baluchistan; and 

(ii) should it appear that the North-West Frontier Province 
will form part of Pakistan, by the exclusion of the members 
representing that Province; and 

(iii) by the inclusion of members representing West Bengal and 
East Punjab; and 

(iv) should it appear that, on the appointed day, a part of the 
Province of Assam is to form part of the new Province of 
East Bengal, by the exclusion oi the -members her^ofore 
representing the Province of Assam, and the inclusion of 
members chosen to represent the remainder of that Pro- 


vince; 

(b) in relation to Pakistan, to the Assembly set up or about to 
be set up at the date of the passing of this Act under the 

authority of Iho Governor-General , as,.,the^_^sfifuont 

Assembly tor Pakistan: , r-frrrm-r^^ 
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Provided that nothing in this sub-section shall be construed as 
affecting the extent to which representatives of the Indian States 
take part in either of the said Assemblies, or as preventing the fil- 
ling of casual vacancies in the said Assemblies, or as preventing the 
participation, in either of the said Assemblies in accordance with 
such arrangements as may be made in that behalf, of representa- 
tives of the tribal areas on the borders of the Dominion for which 
that Assembly sits, and the powers of the said Assemblies shall 
extend, and be deemed always to have extended, to the making of 
pro\'ision for the matters specihed in this pro\TSO. 

20. This Act may be cited as the Indian Independence Act, 1947. 

First Schedule 

Bengal districts provisionally included in the new province of 
East Bengal. 

In the Chittagong Division, the districts, of Chittagong, Noakhali 
and Tipera. 

In the Dacca Division, the districts ol Bakarganj, Dacca, Farid- 
pur and Mymensingh. 

In the Presidenej- Division, the districts of Jessore, Murshida- 
bad and Nadia. 

In the Rajshahi Division, the districts of Bogra, Dinajpur, 
Malda, Pabna, ^jshahi and Rangpur. 

Second Schedule 

Districts provisionally included in the new province of West 
Punjab. 

In the Lahore Division, the districts of Gujranwala, Gurdaspur, 
Lahore, Sheikhupura and Sialkot. 

In the Rawalpindi Dhdsion, the districts of Attock, Gujrat, 
Jhelum, Mianwali, Rawalpindi and Sbahpur. j 

In the Multan Division, the districts of Dera Ghazi Khan. 
Jhang, Lyallpur, Jlontgomerj', Multan and Muzaffargarh. 
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I^ECOMMENDATIONS OF TIIE COMMITTEE ON THE 
PRINCIPLES OF UNION CONSTITUTION 
4TH JULY 1947 

No. CA/G3/Cons./47 
Constituent Assembly of India 

Council House, 

New Delhi, the 4th July, 1947. 

From 

Pandit Jawaharinl Nehru, 

Chairman, Union Constitution Committee.* 

To, 

The President, 

Constituent Assembly of India. 

Sir, 

On behalf of the members of the Committee appointed by the 
Hon’ble the President in pursuance of the resolution of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly of the 30th April, 1947, to report on the princi- 
ples of the Union Constitution, I have the honour to submit the 
annexed Mcmoranduni which embodies the recommendations of 
the Committee together with explanatory notes where necessary. 

I Iiavc the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Chairman. 


Confidential 

Con-stltucnt Assembly of India 
MEMOEANDUM ON THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 

Preamble. ^Wc, the people of India, scchlng to promote the 

common good, do hereby, through our chosen representatives, 

enact, adopt and give to ourselves this Constitution. 

1. The papers relating to this report wlU be i^bUshcd in Volume III, Part 2 
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Part I 

FEDERAL TERRITORY AND JURISDICTION 

1. Name and Tcrritorj* of Federation 

The Federation hereby established shall be a sovereign in- 
dependent Republic kno^vn as India. 

Save as otherwise provided by or under this Constitution or 
any treaty or agreement, the territories included for the time be- 
ing in Schedule I shall bo subject to the jurisdiction of the Fede- 
ration. 

(Wote. — ^The structure proposed to be established by this Con- 
stitution being federal in character, the term Federation has been 
used) 

“India” has been suggested for the name of the State as being 
the shortest and the most comprehensive. 

The words “save as otherwise provided by or under any treaty 
or agreement" are necessary, because there may be Indian States 
which, though unfederated and therefore not in the Schedule, may 
have ceded jurisdiction for certain special purposes by some treaty 
or agreement. 

2. Admission of New Territory 

The Parliament of the Federation may from time to time by 
Act include new territories in Schedule I upon such terms as it 
thinks fit. 

(Cf. — ^Art. rV, Section 3(1), of the Constitution of the U.S.A* 
and Section 121 of the Australian Constitution. The power to ad- 
mit new States is vested in the Congress in the U.S.A. and in the 
Commonwealth Parliament in Australia. 

As a matter of nomenclature it may be explained that in this 
draft the Legislature of the Federation is referred to as “Parlia- 
ment”; Unit Legislatures are referred to as “Legislatures”. The 
Federal Parliament consists of the President and a National Assem- 
bly comprising two Houses.) 

3. Creation of new units and alteration of botmdaries of units 

The Parliament of the Federation may by Act, with the con- 
sent of the Legislature of everj' Province and the Legislature of 
every Indian State affected thereby. 

(a) create a new unit; 

(b) increase the area of any unit; 

(c) diminish the area of any unit; 
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(d) alter the boundaries of any unit; 
and may with the like consent make such incidental and consequen- 
wai provisions as it may deem necessary or proper, 

(iVote.— This corresponds to S. 290 of the Act of 1935, but is 
wider in that it provides for the possibility of Indian State territory 
being included in a Province.) 

Schedule I 

Tsn-ituries Subject To The Jurisdiction Of The Federalion 
1. Governors’ Provinces 
Madras, 

Bombay, 

West Bengal, 

The United Provinces, 

Bihar, 

East Punjab, 

The Central Provinces and Bcrar, 

Assam, 

Orissa. 

n. Chief Commissioners’ Provinces 
Delhi, 

AJmer-Merwara, 

Coorg, 

The Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 

Panth Piploda. 

III. Indian States 

(Here enumerate the acceding or ratifying Indian States: — 

(1) Single States- 

(2) Groups of States.) 

(The Governors’ Provinces and the Chief Commissioners' Pro- 
vinces specified in the Schedule will be automatically within the 
jurisdiction of the Federation of India. As regards Indian States, 
some procedure will have to be prescribed for determining which 
of them are to be included in the Schedule initially. Under the Act 
of 1 935 accession was to be evidenced by “Instruments of Accession” 
executed by the Bulcrs. If it is considered undesirable to use this 
term or adopt this procedure, some kind of ratification may have to 
be prescribed- 
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If any of the Provinces specified in the Schedule should be 
partitioned before the Constitution comes into operation, the Sche- 
dule will have to be amended accordingly.) 

•Part n 

•This Part is subject to the decision of the ad hoc Committee 
on Citizenship Clause. 

CITJZE.VSH/P 

1. Cifisc?iship. — At the date of commencement of this Consti- 
tution: — 

every person domiciled in the territories subject to the juris- 
diction of the Federation — 

(a) who has been ordinarily resident in those territories for 
not less than five years immediately preceding that date, 
or 

(b) who, or whose parents, or either of whose parents, was or 
were born in India, shall be a citizen of the Federation; 

Provided that any such person being a citizen of any other 
State may, in accordance with Federal law, elect not to accept the 
citizenship hereby conferred- 
Earplcnation; — 

For the purposes of this clause — 

“Domicile” has the same meaning as in the Indian Succession 
Act, 1925. 

2. After the commencement of this Constitution — 

(a) everj’ person who is bom in the territories subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Federation; 

(b) every person who is naturalised in accordance with Federal 
law; and 

(c) every' person, either of whose parents was, at the time of 

„ such person’s birth, a citizen of the Federation; 

shall be a citizen of the Federation- 

, 3. Further provisions governing the acquisition and termina- 

tion of Federal citizenship may be made by the Federal law- 
Explanation; — 

In this Constitution, unless the context otherwise requires, 
“Federal law” includes any existing Indian law as in force within 
the territories subject to the jurisdiction of the Federation. 
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becommekdations of the union constitution committee 

The provisions regarding citizenship will doubtless 
rouse keen controversy. The present draft is merely meant as a 
basis for discussion- Cf. Art 3 of the Constitution of the Irish Free 
State, 1922, which run^— 

"Every person, without distinction of sex, domiciled in the 
area of the jurisdiction of the Irish Free State at the time of 
the coming into operation of this Constitution, who was bom 
in Ireland or either of whose parents was bom in Ireland, or 
who has been ordinarily resident in the area of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Irish Free State for not less than seven years, 
is a citizen of the Irish Free State and shall, within the limits 
of the jurisdiction of the Irish Free State, enjoy the privileges 
and be subject to the obligations of such citizenship: 

Provided that any such person being a citizen of another State 
may elect not to accept the citizenship hereby conferred, 
and the conditions governing the future acquisition and termi- 
nation of citizenship in the Irish Free State shall be determined 
by law." 

Clause I Is on the lines of the above provision, except that a 
period of five years has been substituted for seven years in accor- 
dance with S. 3(l)(c) of the Indian Naturalisation Act. VII of 1926. 

The clause has had to be drafted with due regard to the proba- 
bility that the Federation will not initially exercise jurisdiction over 
the whole of India. 

A person born in India and domiciled in Bombay, who happens 
to be resident In London at the comencement of the new Consti- 
tution, will be a citizen of the Federation under this clause; but not 
one domiciled in Sind or Baluchistan, if the Federation does not 
initially exercise jurisdiction there It Is, however, open to any 
person to acquire a new domicile by taking up his fixed habitation 
in another area before the Constitution comes into operation. 

Under the Indian Succession Act, 1925, every person has a 
“domicile of origin”, which prevails until he acquires a new domi- 
cile. Briefly, his domicile of origin is in the country in which at 
the time of his birth his father was domiciled, and he can acquire 
a new domicile by taking up his fixed habitation in another country. 
There is also a provision in the Act enabling any person to acquire 
a domicile in British India by making and depositing in some office 
in British India, appointed in this behalf by the provincial Govern- 
ment, a declaration in writing of his desire to acquire such domi- 
cile- provided that he has been resident in British India for one 
year preceding the date of the declaration- Generally speaking, 
a wife’s domicile during her marriage follows the domicile of her 
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husband. H any person vrho is at present domiciled, say, in Hy- 
derabad, wishes to acquire a domicile, Delhi, before the 

coming into operation of this ConstitutioP, he can do so either by 
taking up his fixed habitation in Delhi or by following the proce- 
dure prescribed in the above provision of the Indian Succession Act, 
so that at the date of commencement of the Constitution he will be- 
come domiciled “in the territories subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Federation”. 

Clauses 2 and 3 follow the provision# suggested by the ad ho~ 
Committee: clai^e 2 is not necessary, if we are content to leave the 
matter to Federal law under clause 3. IP this connection, there is 
much to be said in favour of the \'iew of the Calcutta ’Weekly TiTofes; 

“It is not possible to define exhaustively the conditions of nation- 
ality, whether by birth or naturalisation, by the Constitution. If 
certain conditions are laid down by the Constitution, difficulties 
may arise regarding the interpretation of future legislation which 
may appear to be contrary to or to depart in any way from them. 
For example, the draft of the nationality clause placed before the 
Constituent Assembly lays doum that any person bom in the Union 
would be a citizen of the Union. But what about a woman citizen 
of the Union marrying an alien national or about an alien woman 
marrying a Union national? Would the Union Legislature have 
power to legislate in the first case that the woman would lose her 
Union nationality or in the second case that she would acquire 
Union nationality (such being the law of most of the countries)? 
These are intriguing questions, but all these things have to be pon- 
dered before a rigid clause is inserted in the Constitution itself. 
It would, in our opinion, therefore, be better to specify who would 
be citizens of the Indian Union at the date when the Constitution 
comes into force as in the Constitution of the Irish Free State and 
leave the law regarding nationality to be provided for by legisla- 
tion by the Indian Union in accordance with the accepted princi- 
ples of Fri\-ate International I^w.” ('Calcutta Weekly KoteSy Vol. 
LT, No. 27, May 26, 1947). 

The same journal in two subsequent issues (Vol. IJ. Nos. 28 
and 29, June 2, and June 9, 1947) has drawn attention to a host of 
other questions arising out of clause 2 aPd on the whole it may be 
better altogether to omit that clause, lea^ung the matter at large 
to be regulated by Federal law under clause 3. 
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Tart HI 

FUNDAMENTAL UlCnrS INCLUDING DIRECTIVE 
PRINCIPLES OF STATE POLICY 

I- Fundcmcntal Rights. — ^(Here enumerate the Fundamental 
rights and principles of State policy as passed by the Constituent 
Assembly.) 

. Part IV 

CHAPTER I 

THE FEDERAL EXECUTIVE 

1. Head of the Federation.— {1) The Head of the Federation 
shall be the President (Rashtrapati) to be elected as provided below. 

(2) The election shall be by an electoral college consisting of— 

(a) the members of both Houses of Parliament of the 
Federation, and 

(b) the mombrs of the Legislatures of all the Units or, 
where a Legislature is bicameral, the members of the 
Lower House thereof. 

In order to secure uniformity In the scale of representation of the 
Units, the votes of the Unit Legislatures shall be weighted in pro* 
portion to the population of the Units concerned. 

Ea^ilanction. — A Unit moans a Province or Indian State which 
returns in Us own Individual right members to the Federal Parlia- 
ment. In Indian States which are grouped together for the purpose 
of returning representatives to the Council of States, a Unit means 
the group so formed and the Legislature of the Unit means the 
Legislatures of all the States in that group- 

(3) The election of the President shall be by secret ballot and 
on the system of proportional representation by means of the single 
transferable vote. 

(4) Suject to the above provisions, elections for the office of 
President shall be regulated by Act of the Federal Parliament. 

(IVote. The provision about weighting of the votes according 

to the population of the Units is necessary to prevent the swamping 
of the votes of a large Unit by those of a much smaller Unit which 
may, happen to have relatively large Legislature. The mode of 
weighting may be illustrated thus. In a Legislature where each 
legislator represents 1 lakh (100,000) of the population, his vote shall 
count as equivalent to 100, that is, J for each 1,000 of the popula- 
tion; and where the Legislature is such that the legislator repre- 
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sents 10,000 of the population, his vole shall count as equivalent 
to 10 on the same scale.) 

2. Terms oj Office of President. — (1) The President shall hold 
office for 5 years: 

Provided that—* 

(a) a President may by resignation under his hand addressed 
to the Chairman of the Council of States and the Speaker 
of the House of the People resign his office; 

(b) a President may, for violation of the Constitution, be re- 
moved from office by impeachment in the manner provid- 
ed in sub^lause (2). 

(2) (a) ^Tien a President is to be impeached for violation of 
the Constitution, the charge shall be preferred by either House of 
the Federal Parliament, but no propos^ to prefer such charge sh all 
be adopted bj' that House except upon a resolution of the House 
supported by not less than two-thir^ of the total membership of 
the House* 

(b) 'ttTien a charge has been so preferred by either House 
of the Federal Parliament the other House shall investigate the 
charge or cause the charge to be investigated and the President shall 
have the right to appear and to be represented at su^ investigation. 

(c) If as a resxilt of the investigation a resolution is passed 
supported by not less than two-thirds of the total membership of the 
House by which the charge was investigated or caused to be investi- 
gated declaring that the charge preferred against the President 
has been sustained, the resolution shall have the effect of removing 
the President from his office as from the date of the rKolution. 

(3) A person who holds, or who has held, office as Presi- 
dent shall be eligible for re-election once, but only once. 

{Note' — Sub-clauses (1) fb) and (2) follow Art 12(10) of the 
Irish Constitution; sub-clause (3) is also tak pri from the Irish Con- 
stitution.) 

3. Age qualification. — Every citizen of the Federation who 
has completed the age of thirty-five years and is qualified for 
election as a' member of the House of the People shall be eligible 
for election as President- 

{Note . — ^This follows Art. n, Section 1(5), of the Constitution 
of the U.S.A. and Articie 12(4) of the Irish Constitution.) 

4. Conditions of Prenden^s Offee. — (1) The President shall 
not be a member of either House of the Federal Parliament and il 
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a mombcr of cltlicr House bo elected Prciidcnt, he «hull be deemed 
to have vncolcd his eent In that llouso, 

(2) Tlio President /shnll not hold any other olllco or position 
of emolument, 

(3) The President shall have on ofllclnl residence and shall 
receive sucli emoluments and allowances tin may be determined by 
Act of the Fodcrnl PHrlinmcnl and until then, such ns nre prescribed 
In Schedule, 

(4) Tim emolumcnla and nllowunces of the PrcslUcnt shall 
not bo diminished durin/j Ids term of office 

(Note — Tlieso follow the provisions of Articles 12(0) and (11) 
of the Irish Constitution.) 

G. CfMunl uacftncic* ond procedure nt elections Appropriate 

provision should bo made for elections to fill casual vacancies, Ibo 
detailed procedure for all elections, whether casual or not, bcln;/ 
left to be rofiulntcd by Act of the Federal Parliament:— 

Provided that;— 

(n) nn election to fill n casual vacancy shall be held us soon us 
possible after, ami In no case later than six months from, 
the date of occurrence of the vacancy; and 

(b) the person elected as president at nn eloction to fill o casual 
vacancy shall bo cnlltlcrl to hold office for the full term of 
five years. 

0, VlCfPrcsldcnt,— il) In the event of llio absence of the Pro- 
sldcnt or of his death, rcslftnntlon, removal from office, or Incapacity 
or failure to exercise nnd perform the powers and functions of his 
olfico or at any time nt which the olficc of the President mny bo 
vacant, his functions shnll he discharged by the Vice-President pend- 
Inj; the rc.sumptlon by the President of his duties or the election 
of a new President, as the case mny be 

(2) The Vicc-PresSdent ahnll be elected by both Houses of the 
Fodcrnl Parliament in Joint session by secret ballot on the system 
of proportional rcprcscnlallon by means of the single iran.sfcrablc 
vote nnd shnll be cx-offtcio President of the Council •>! State. 

(3) Tim VIcc-PrcsUlent shall hold office for 5 years. 

7. I'uncllonn oj the President.— (1) Subject to the provisions 
of this Constitution the executive nulhorlty of the Ftslcrntlon shall 
be vested In tlm President. 

(2) Without prejudice to the RoncrnlUy of the forcRoInf' provl- 
slon— 
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(a) the supreme command of the defence forces of the Fede- 
ration shall be vested in the President; 

(b) the right of pardon and the power to commute or to remit 
punishment imposed by any court exercising criminal juris- 
diction shall be vested in the President, but such poicer 
oj commutation or remisrion may also be conferred by 
late on other authorities. 

(Note . — ^The italicised words in sub-clause 2(b) are neces- 
sary, because of the provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
which, in this respect, will probably continue to be in force even 
after the commencement of the new Constitution. Similar limit- 
ing words occur in the Irish Constitution also.) 

8- Extent of executive authority of the Federation . — Subject 
to the provisions of this Constitution, the executive authority of 
the Federation shall extend to the matters with respect to which 
the Federal Parliament has power to make laws and to any other 
matters with respect to whicii authority has been conferred on the 
Federation by any treaty or agreement, and shall be exercised 
either through its own agency or through the Units. 

9. The executive authority of the Ruler of a Federated State 
shall continue to be exercisable in that State with respect to Fede- 
ral subjects, until otherwise prorided, by the appropriate Federal 
authority. 

[Note. — Like the corresponding provision in section 8(2) of 
the Act of 1935, this clause gives the Rulers of Indian States, who 
have acceded to the Federation, concurrent executive pow’er even 
in Federal subjects, until otherwise provided by Federal authority. 
(In this respect, the position of the Provincial units is rather diffe- 
rent: these have no executive power in respect of Federal subjects 
save as given by Federal law). Such a dause is necessary’, for, 
otherwise, all statutory powers in respect of Federal subjects will 
come to an end in the acceding States upon the commencement of 
this Constitution], 

10. Council of Ministen . — There shall be a council of minis- 
ters with the Prime Minister at the head, to aid and advise the 
President in the exercise of his functions. 

11. Adrocate-Gcneral for the Federation . — ^The President 
shall appoint a person, being one qualified to be appointed a judge of 
the Supreme Court, to be Advocate-General for the Federation, 
to give advice to the Federal Government upon legal matters that 
may be referred to him. 

12. Conduct of business of the Federal Government . — All 
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executive action of the Federal Government shall be expressed to 
be taken in the name of the President. 

CHAPTER II 

THE FEDERAL PARLIAMENT 

13 Constitution 0 / the Federal Parlioment.— The legislative 
power of the Federation shall be vested in the Parliament of the 
Federation which shall consist of the President and the National 
Assembly, comprising two Houses, the Council of States and the 
House of the people 

14. (1) (a) The Council of States shall consist of 

(i) not more than 10 members nominated by the President 
in consultation with universities and scientific bodies; 

(ii) representatives of the Units on the scale of 1 representa- 
tive for every whole million of the population of the Unit 
up to 5 millions plus 1 representative for every additional 
2 millions of the population, subject to a total maximum 
of 20. 

Eccplonotion —A Unit means a Province or Indian State which 
returns in its own individual right members to the Federal parlia- 
ment. In Indian States which are grouped together for the pur- 
pose of returning representatives to the Council of States, a Unit 
means the group so formed 

(b) The representatives of each Unit in the Council of States 
shall be elected by the members of the Lower House of the Legisla- 
ture of such Unit. 

(c) The House of the People shall consist of representatives of 
the people of the territories of the Federation in the proportion of 
not less than 1 representative for every million of the population 
and not more than 1 representative for every 750.000 of the popula- 
tion. 

(d) The ratio between the number of members to be elected 
at any time for each constituency and the population of that consti- 
tuency, as ascertained at the last preceding census shall, as far as 
practicable, be the same throughout the territories of the Federa- 
tion. 

(2) The said representatives shall be chosen in accordance with 
the provisions in that behalf contained in Schedule: 

Provided that the elctions to the House of the People shall be 
on the basis of adult suffrage. 

(3) Upon the completion of each decennial census, the repre- 
sentation of the several Provinces and Indian States or groups of 
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Indian States in the two Houses shall be readjusted by such autho- 
ritj*, in such manner, and from such lime as the Federal Parlia* 
ment may by Act determine. 

(4) The Council of States shall be a permanent body not sub- 
ject to dissolution, but, as near as ma5* be, one-third of the mem- 
bers thereof shall retire in every second year in accordance Tvith 
the pro\’isions in that behalf contained in Schedule. 

(5) The House of the People, unless sooner dissolved, shall 
continue for four years from the date appointed for its first meet- 
ing and no longer, and the expiration of the said period of four 
years shall operate as a dissolution of the House: 

Pro\ided that the said period may, during an emergenej’, be 
extended by the President for a period not exceeding one year at 
a time and not exceeding in any case beyond the period of six 
months from the expiry of the period of the emergenej*- 

{Kote . — Taking into account only the “willing” Provinces, this 
clause gives the Council of States a maximum strength of about 200 
members and the House of the People a maximum strength of bet- 
Tveen 300 and 400 members The following tabular statement will 
sen'e to give a general picture of the composition of the Upper 
House under the above scheme. The composition of the Lower 
House will be on a purely population basis) 


ProrTNci^. 

Madras . . 

BcmlMr .... 

Ben~al (W) 

U, V. . 

Tunjab (E) .... 

Bihar ... 

C.P 



OriMj 


States 

Hydcrahtd 

MTKjre .. 

Travaorore 

Baroda ... _. 

Gwnljor ... 

Jaipur ... 

Kathmir 

Jodhpur 

Tdaipur — 

Patiala ... 

Rikaiier ... ... ... ... 

Kolhapur .. 


For the groups of the mnai&lBg Stales \rbc»e population indivi- 
dualip does not aiBonnt to onemiflicn ... ... 

Total 


£0 

li 

13 

£0 

«) 

£0 

JO 

6 

'nT' 
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15. There should be the usual provisions for the summoDiag, 
prorogation and dissolution of Parliament, for regulating the re- 
lations between the two Houses, the mode of voting, privileges 
of members, disqualification for membership, Parliamentary pro- 
cedure, including procedure in financial matters. In particular, 
money Bills must originate in the Lower House The Upper House 
should have power to suggest amendments in money Bills; the 
Lower House would consider them and thereafter, whether they 
accept the amendments or not, the BUI as amended (where the amend- 
ments are accepted) shall be presented to the President for assent 
and, upon his assent, shall become law. K there is any difference of 
opinion as to whether a Bill is a money Bill or not, the decision of 
the Speaker of the House of the People should be final Except in 
the case of money Bills both the Houses should have equal powers 
of legislation and deadlocks should be resolved by joint meetings 
of the two Houses The President should have the power of return- 
ing Bills which have been passed by the Nalional Assembly lor re- 
consideration within a period of six months 

16. Language.— In the Pederal Parliament, business shall be 
transacted in Hindustani (Hindi or Urdu) or English, provided that 
the Chairman or the Speaker, as the case may be, may permit any 
member who cannot adequately express himself in either language 
to address the House in ins mother tongue The Chairman or the 
Speaker, as the case may be, shall make arrangements for giving 
the House, vvhenever he thinks fit, a summary of the speech in a 
language other than that used by the member and such summary 
shall be included in the record of the proceedings of the House. 

(Note. This follows the corresponding provision in the Con- 

stituent Assembly Buies) 


CHAPTER ni 

LEGISLATIVE POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT 
17 Power of President to promulgate ordinances during re- 
cess of krUament.— (1) H at any time when the Federal Parliament 
is not in session the President is satisfied that circumstances exist 
which render it necessary for him to take immediate action, he 
may promulgate such ordinances os the circumstances appear to 
him to require. 

(2) An ordinance promulgated under this section shall have 
the same force and etiect as an Act ot the Federal Parliament assent- 
ed to by the President, but every such ordinance— 

(a) shall be laid hetore the Federal Parliament and shall 
' cease to operate at the expiration o£ six tveeks Item the 
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reassembly of the Federal Parliament, or, if before the 
expiration of that period resolutions disapproving it are 
passed by both Houses, upon the passing of the second of 
those resolutions, and 

(b) may be withdrawn at any time by the President. 

(3) If and so far as an ordinance under this section makes any 
provision which the Federal Parliament would not under this 
Constitution be competent to enact, it shall be void- 

{Note . — ^The ordinance-making power has been the subject of 
great criticism under the present Constitution. It must however 
be pointed out that circumstances may exist where the immediate 
promulgation of a law is absolutely necessary' and there is no time 
in which to summon the Federal Parliament. In 1925, Lord Reading 
found it necessary* to make an ordinance suspending the cotton ex- 
cise dutj’ when such action was immediately and imperatively re- 
quired in the interests of the country- A democratically dected 
Resident who has moreover to act on the advice of ministers res- 
ponsible to Parliament is not at all likely to abuse any ordinance- 
making power with which he may be invested. Hence the pro- 
posed provision). 


CHAPTER IV 




THE EEDERAL JUDICATURE 


18. Supreme Court. — ^There shall be a Supreme Court with 
the constitution, powers and jurisdiction recommended by the cd 
hoc Committee on the Union Judiciary, except that a judge of the 
Supreme Court shall be appointed by the President after consxilt- 
ing the Chief Justice and such other judges of the Supreme Court 
as also such judges of the High Courts as may be necessary for 
the purpose. 

(Note. — ^The cd hoc Committee* on the Supreme Court has 
observed that it will not be expedient to leave the power of appoint- 
ing judges of the Supreme Court to the unfettered discretion of the 
President of the Federation. They have suggested two alter- 
natives, both of which involve the setting up of a special panel 
of deven members. According to one alternative, the Pr^ident, 
in consultation with the Chief Justice, is to nominate a person for 
appointment as puisne judge and the nomination has to be con- 
firmed by at least seven members of the panel. According to the 
other alternative, the panel ^ould recommend three names, out 
of which the President, in consultation with the Chief Justice, is 

•For Committee's Report see Appendix. 
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to select one for the 
above clause follows 
mittee). 


appointment. The provision suggested in the 
the decision of the Union Constitution Com- 


CHAPTER V 

AUDITOP.-GENERAL OF THE FEDEp.ATIOH 

19. Auditor-General.^There shall be an Auditor-General 
of the Federation who shall be appointed by the President and 
shall only be removed from office in like manner and on the like 
grounds as a judge of the Supreme Court. 

20. Functions oj Auditor-General — duties and powers 
of the Auditor-General shall follow the lines of the corresponding 
provisions in the Act of 1935. 

CHAPTER VI 
SERVICES 

21. Public Seruice Commfjjion.— There shall be a Public Serv 
vice Commission for the Federation whose composition and functions 
shall follow the lines of the corresponding provisions in the Act 
of 1635, except that the appointment of the Chairman and the 
members of the Commission shall be made by the President on the 
advice of hU ndnlsters. 

22. Provision should be made for the creation of AlMndia 
Services whose recruitment and conditions of service will be regu- 
lated by Federal law. 

aiAPTEB VII 
ELECTIONS 

23- Flections to the Federal Parliament.—Subjcct to the pro- 
visions of this Constitution, the Federal Parliament may, from time 
to time, make provision with respect to all matters relating to or 
connected with elections to either House of the Federal Legislature 
including the delimitation of constituencies. 

24. Superintendence, direction and control of elections. — The 
superintendence, direction and control of all elections, whether 
Federal or provincial, held under this Constitution including the 
appointment of ejection tribunals for decision of doubts and disputes 
arising out of or in connection with such elections shall be vested in 
a commission to be appointed by the President. 
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Part V 

DlSrniLVTIOK OF LEGiSLATIVE FOWEES BETWEEN' THE 
FEDERATIOS AXD THE UNITS 

The provision to be inserted under this head will depend 
upon the decisions that may be taken upon the report of the Union 
Powers Committee The Union Constitution Committee has, 
however, decided that — 

(1) the Constitution should be a Federal structure with a 
strong Centre; 

(2> there should be three exhaustive legislative lists, rbr.. 
Federal, F^\*incial and Concurrent, with residuary 
powers to the Centre. 

(3) the States should be on a par with the Provinces as re- 
gards the Federal I>egislative list subject to the conside- 
ration of any special matter which may be raised when 
the lists have been fully prepared 

Part 

ADiUSlSTRATlVE RELATtOSS BETV. EES THE 
FEDERATIOS AND THE U.VJT5 

1. The Federal Parliament in legislating for an exclusively 
Federal subject may devolve upon the Government of a Unit, 
whether a Province, an Indian State or other area, or upon any 
ofScer of that Government, the exercise on behalf of the Federal 
Government of any functions in relation to that subject. 

2. (1) It will be the duty of the Government of a Unit so to 
exercise its executive power and authority in so far as it is neces- 
sary and applicable ior the purpose as to secure that due efiect Is 
given within the Unit to every Act of the Federal Parliament which 
applies to that Unit: and the authority of the Federal Government 
will extend to the giving of directions to a Unit Government to that 
end. 

(2) The authority of the Federal Government will also extend 
to the giving of directions to the Unit Government as to the manner 
in which the latter’s executive power and authority should be exer- 
cised in relation to any matter which affects the administration of a 
Federal subject. 

{Note. — Cf. Sections 122. 124 and 126 of the Government of 
India Act, 1935.) 
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Part Vn 

FINANCE AND BORROWING POWERS 

1. Revenues derived from sources in respect of which the 
Federal Parliament has exclusive power to make laws will be allo- 
cated as Federal revenues, but in the cases specified in the next suc- 
ceeding paragraph the Federation will he empowered or required 
to make assignments to Units from Federal revenues 

2. Provision should be made for the levy and, if necessary, 
distribution of the following taxes, viz-, customs, Federal excises, 
export duties, death duties and taxes on income other than agricul- 
tural income and taxes on companies. 

3. The Federal Government will have power to make subven- 
tions or grants out of Federal revenue for any purpose, notwith-* 
standing that the purpose is not one with respect to which the Fede- 
ral Parliament may make laws. 

4. The Federal Government will have power to borrow for any 
of the purposes of the Federation upon the security of Federal 
revenues subject to such limitations and conditions as may be fixed 
by Federal law. 

5. The Federal Government will have power to grant a loan 
to, Of guarantee a loan by, any Unit of the Federation on such 
terms and under such conditions as it may prescribe. 

(iVote.-Cf. Sections 136 to 140, 162 and 163(2) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935)- 


Parl Vm 


DIRECTLY ADMINISTERED AREAS 


1. The Chief Commissioners’ Provinces should continue to 
be adminiateted by the Centre as under the Government of India 
Act, 1935, as an interim measure, the question of any change in 
the system being considered subsequently, end all centrally ad- 
ministered areas including the Andamans and the Nicobar Islands 
should be specifically mentioned in the Constitution 


2. Appropriate provision should be made in the Constitution 
for the administration of trital areas. 

(Note— The provision to be made regarding tribal areas sbould 
ineorporalo the seheme ioi the administration of such meas as ar 
proved by the Constituent Assembly on the report of the Advisory 
Committee.) 
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Part K 

mscn.i.ASEOus 

The pro\'isions for the protection of minorities as mentioned 
by the Constituent Assembly on the report of the Admory Com* 
mittee should be incorporated in the Constitution- 

Part X 

A:u’r.VD.vr.vT or the cosstitutios 

An amendment to the Constitution may be initiated in either 
House of the Federal Parliament and when the proposed amend- 
ment is passed in each House by a majority of not less than two- 
thirds of the members of that House present and %'oting and is rati- 
fied by the legislatures of not less than one-half of the Units of the 
Federation, it shall be presented to the President for his assent; and 
upon such assent being given, the amendment shall come into opera- 
tion. 

Fxplonotion. — ‘Tlrut” in this claxise has the same meaning as in 
clause 14 of Part Where a Unit consists of a group of States, a 
proposed amendment shall be deemed to be ratified by the legis- 
lature of the Unit, if it is ratified by the majority of the le^sla- 
tures of the States in the Group. 

Part XI 

TRASSmOSAL PROVlSIOTiS 

1. The Government of the Federation s hall be the successor 
to the Government of India established under the Government of 
India Act, 1935, as regards all propertv, assets, rights and liabi- 
lities. 

(U, before the commracement of thig Constitution, two suc- 
cessor Governments should be set up in India, this clause may 
have to be amended, insismudi as there may be a division of assets 
and liabilities.) 

2- (1) Subject to this Constitution, the laws in force in the 
territories of the Federation immediately before the commence- 
ment of the Constitution ^all continue in force therein tmtil al” 
tered, or repealed, or amended by a competent legislature or other 
competent authority. 

(2) Tbe President may by Order provide that as from a speci- 
fied date any law in force in the Provinces shall, until repealed or 
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amended by competent authority, have effect subject to such adapta- 
tions and modifications as appear to him to be necessary or expedient 
for bringing the provisions of that law into accord with the provisions 
of this Constitution. 

3. Until the Supreme Court is duly constituted under this 
Constitution, the Federal Court shall be deemed to be the Supreme 
Court and shall exercise all the functions of the Supreme* Court; 

Provided that all cases peiding before the Federal Court and 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council at the date of commen- 
cement of this Constitution may be disposed of as if this Constitu- 
tion had not come into operation. 

4- Excepting holders of the offices specified in Schedule every 
person who, immediately before the date of the commencement of 
this Constitution, was in the service of the Crown in India, includ- 
ing any judge of the Federal Court or of any High Court, shall, on 
that date be transferred to the appropriate service of the Federa- 
tion or the Unit concerned and shall hold office by a tenure corres- 
ponding to his previous tenure. 

fWote.— -Under the next succeeding clause there will be a pro- 
visional President from the comenceroent of the new Constitution, 
so that there will be no room for a Governor-General. Similarly, 
in the Provinces there will be no room for any Governor appointed 
by His Majesty. The same may be true of the holders of certain 
other offices. All such offices may be enumerated in a Schedule. 
The proposed provision applies to persons holding offices other than 
those mentioned in the Schedule Cf. Article 77 of the Transitory 
Provisions of the Constitution of the Irish Free State, 1922, repro- 
duced below; — 

“Every existing officer of the Provisional Government at the 
date of the coming into operation of this Constitution (not being 
an officer whose services have been lent by the British Government 
to the Provisional Government) shall on that date be transferred 
to and become an officer of the Irish Free State (Saorstat Eireann), 
and shall hold office by a tenure corresponding to his previous 
tenure.’’) 

5. (1) Until both the Houses of the National Assembly have 

been duly constituted and summoned under this Constitution, the 
Constituent Assembly shall itsdf exercise all the powers and dis- 
charge all the duties of both the Houses. 

Explanation.— For the purposes of this sub^lause, the Consti- 
tuent Assembly shall not indude any members representing terri- 
tories not included in Schedule I. 
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(2) Such person as the Constituent Assembly shall have elect- 
ed in this behalf shall be the provisional i*rcsident of the Federation 
until a President has been elected as provided in Part IV of this 
Constitution. 

(3) Such persons as shall have been appointed in this behalf 
by the provisional President shall be tiie provisional council of 
ministers, until ministers are duly appointed as provided in Part 
rv of this Constitution. 

{Note . — It is essential that on the date of commencement of thb 
Constitution there should be a Legislature and an Executive ready 
to take over power- The most practicable course is that the Consti- 
tuent Assembly should itself be the provisional Legislature The 
clause regarding the provisional Executive is consequential. These 
provisions may however require modification after the passing o- 
the new Dominion Act amending the (Jovemment of India Act, 
1933.) 

6. As there may be unforeseen di^culties during the transi- 
tional period, there should be a clause in the Constitution on the 
following lines:— 

The Federal Par liam ent may, notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in Part X, by Act- 

fa) direct that this Constitution, except the provisions of the 
said Part and of thb clause, shall, during such period, il 
any, as may be specified in the Act, have effect subject 
to such adaptations and modifications as may be so specified; 

tb) make such other provisions for the purpose of removing 
any such difficulties as aforesaid as may be specified in the 
Act. 

No act shall be made under this clause after the expiration of 
three years from the commencement of this Conslitution. 

{Note. — ^The-removal-of-difficuIties-clausB is now quite usual* 
see, for example, section 310 of the Government of India Act, 1935. 
The period of three years has been borrowed from Article 51 of the 
Irish Constitution. This clause will make the process of amendment 
coroi)arativeIy easy during the first three years-) 

APPENDIX I 
CON'SniUENT A^EMBLY 

Ad hoc Committee on Supreme Court 

We, the undersigned, members of the Committee appointed 
to consider the constitution and powers of the Supr^ne Court 
have the honour to submit this our report- 
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2. We consider the question under the following heads: 

I, Jurisdiction and powers of the Supreme Comd. 

n . Advisory jurisdiction of the Court, 

III- Ancillary powers of the Court. 

IV. Constitution and strength of the Court, 

V- Qualldcations and mode of appointment of judges, 

VI. Tenure of olHcc and conditions of service of judges. 

1, Jurisdiction and powers of the Supreme Court 

3. A Supreme Court with jurisdiction to decide upon the consti- 
tutional validity of acta and laws can he regarded as a necessary im- 
plication of any federal scheme. This jurisdiction need not however 
belong exclusively to the Supreme Court. Even under the existing 
Indian Constitution, the question of the validity of acts and laws is 
permitted to be raised in any court whenever that question arises 
in a litigation before that court. 

4- A Supremo Court for certain purposes being thus a neces- 
sity, we consider that the Court may well be given the following 
additional powers under the new Indian Constitution: — 

(a) Exclusive jurisdiction in disputes between the Union end 
a Unit or bettoeen one Unit and another. 

5. The Supreme Court Is the best available forum for the ad- 
judication of such disputes, and its jurisdiction should be exclusive. 

(b) Jurisdiction with respect to matters arising out of treaties 
made by the Union. 

6. The treaty-mahing power belongs to the Union as part of 
the subject of ‘Foreign Affairs’. It would therefore be appropriate 
to invest the Supreme Court of the Union with jurisdiction to de- 
cide finally, though not necessarily In the first instance, upon all 
matters arising out of treaties including extradition between the 
Union and a foreign State. At this stage we do not deal with inter- 
unit extradition, because this will depend upon the ultimate distri- 
bution of powers between the Union and the Units. 

(c) Jurisdiction in respect of such other matters within the 
competence of the Union as the Union Legislature may 
prescribe. 

7. If the Union Legislature is competent to legislate on a cer- 
tain matter, it is obviously competent to confer Judicial power in 
respect of that matter on a tribunal of its own choice; and if it 
chooses the Supreme Court for the purpose, the Court will have the 
jurisdiction so conferred. 
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(d) Jitrisdiction /or the purpose oj enjorcing the jundamental 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution. 

8- Clause 22 of the draft of the Fundamental Rights pro\ides 
that the right to move the Supreme Court by appropriate proceed- 
ings for the enforcement of fundamental rights is guaranteed. Vie 
think, however, that it is undesirable to make the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court in such matters exclusive, “nie citizen will prac- 
tically be denied these fundamental rights if. whenever they are 
riolated, he is compelled to seek the assistance of the Supreme Court 
as the only Court from W'hich he can obtain redress. Where there 
is no other Court with the necessarj* jurisdiction, the Supreme 
Court should have it; where there is some other Court with the 
necessary jurisdiction, the Supreme Court should have appellate 
jurisdiction, including powers of revision 

(e) General appeUate jurisdietion similar to t.’iot now exer- 
cised by the Priup Council 

9. Under the new Constitution the jurisdiction of the Pri\7 
Council as the ultimate appellate authority will disappear and it is 
obviously desirable that a similar jurisdiction should now be confer- 
red on the Supreme Court So far as the British Indian Units are 
concerned, this jurisdiction should be o-extensive with the present 
jurisdiction of the Prisy Council. As regards the Indian State units, 
there are at least tvi’o classes of cases where, in the interests of unifor- 
mity, it is dearly desirable that the final decision should rest with 
the Supreme Court, namely, 

(1) cases involving the interpretation of a law’ of the Union, and 

(2) cases involving the interpretation of a law’ of a Unit other 
than the State concerned- 

Sir B. L. Hitter suggests that such uniformity can be obtained 
either by invoking the appeUate authority of the Supreme Court or 
by a reference to the particular issue to the Supreme Court. Cases 
invol\*ing the constitutional validity of the law of the Union or any 
Unit have already been dealt with; th^' will all necessarily fall 
within the Supreme Court’s jurisdiction. 

10. It wdll also, of course, be open to any Indian State Unit 
to confer by special agreement additional jurisdiction upon the 
Supreme Court in respect of such matters as may be specified 
therein. 

II. Advisorj’ jurisdiction of the Court 

11. There has been considerable difference of opinion amongst 
jurists and political thinkers as to the expediency of placing on the 
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Supreme Court an obligation to advise the Head of the State on diffi- 
cult questions of law- In spite of arguments to the contrary, it was 
considered expedient to confer advisory jurisdiction upon the Federal 
Court under the existing Constitution by Section 213 of the Act. 
Having given our best consideration to the arguments pro and con 
we feel that it will be on the whole better to continue this jurisdiction 
even under the new Constitution. It may be assumed that such 
jurisdiction is scarcely likely to be unnecessarily invoked and if, 
as we propose, the Court is to have a strength of ten or eleven judges 
a pronouncement by a full Court may well be regarded as authorita- 
tive advice. This can be ensured by requiring that references to the 
Supreme Court for advice shall be dealt with by a full Court 

III. Ancillary powers of the Court 

12. Power should be conferred upon the Supreme Court as 
under section 214 of the Act of 1935 to make rules of procedure to 
regulate its work and provisions similar to those contained in Order 
45 of the Civil Procedure Code should be made available so as to 
facilitate the preparation of the record in appeals to the Supreme 
Court as well as the execution of its decrees. It does not seem to 
us necessary to continue the restriction now placed on the Federal 
Court by Section 209 of the Act of 1035. If the Supreme Court 
takes the place of the Privy Council, it may well be permitted to 
pronounce dnal judgments and final decrees in cases where this is 
possible or to remit the matter for further Inquiry to the Courts 
from which the appeal has been preferred where such further in- 
quiry is considered necessary- Provision must also be made on the 
lines of section 210 of the Act of 1935 giving certain inherent powers 
to the Supreme Court. 

IV. Constitution and strength of the Court 

13. We think that the Supreme Court will require at least two 
Division Benches and as we think that each Division Bench should 
consist of five judges, the Court will require ten judges in addition to 
the Chief Justice, so as to provide for possible absences or other un- 
foreseen circumstances- Moreover, one of the judges may be requir- 
ed to deal with many miscellaneous matters incidental to appellate 
jurisdiction (including revisional and referential jurisdiction). 

V. Qualifications and mode of appointment of judges 

14. The qualifications of the judges of the Supreme Court may 
be laid down on terms very similar to those in the Act of 1935 as re- 
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gards the judges of the Federal Court, the possibility being borne in- 
mind (as in the Act of 1935) that judges of the superior courts even 
from the States which may join the Union may be found fit to occupy 
a seat in the Supreme Court. Wc do not think that it will be expe* 
dient to leave the power of appointing judges of the Supreme Court 
to the unfettered discretion of the President of the Union- We re- 
commend that either of the following methods may be adopted One 
method is that the President should in consultation with the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court (so far as the appointment of puisne 
judges is concerned) nominate a person whom he considers fit to bs. 
appointed to the Supreme Court and the nomination should be con- 
firmed by a majoritj’ of at least 7 out of a panel of 11 composed of 
some of the Chief Justices of the High Courts of the constituent 
units, some members of both the Houses of the Central Legislature 
and some of the law officers of the Union. The other method is 
that the panel of 11 should recomend three names out of which the 
President, in consultation with the Chief Justice, may select a judge 
for the appointment. The same procedure should be followed for 
the appointment of the Chief Justice, except, of course, that in 
this case there will be no consultation with the Chief Justice- To 
ensure that the panel will be both independent and command con- 
fidence the panel should not be an od hoc body but must be one 
appointed for a term of years. 

VI. Tenure of office and conditions of ser\'ice of judges 

15. The tenure of office of the judges of the Supreme Court 
will be the same as that of Federal Court judges under the pre-' 
sent Constitution Act and their age of retirement also may be the 
same (65). Their salary and pensions may be prowded for by 
statutory rules- It is undesirable to have temporarj’ judges in the 
highest Court in the land. Instead of ha\'ing temporary judges, 
the sj'stem of having some cd hoc judges out of a panel of Chief 
Justices or judges of the High Courts may be adopted. In this 
connection we invite attention to the Canadian practice as embo- 
died in section 30 of the Canadian Supreme Court Act. The sec- 
tion runs as follows: — 

“30, Appointment of cd hoc jtidge. — ^If at any time there should 
not be a quorum of the judges of the Supreme Court a\’ail- 
able to hold or continue aiy session of the Court, owing to a 
vacancy or vacancies, or to the absence through illness or 
on leav’e or in the discdiarge of other duties assigned by 
statute or order in counwl, or to the disqualification of a 
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judge or judges, the Chief Justice, or, in his absence, the 
senior puisne judge, may in writing request the attendance 
at the sittings of the Court, as an ad hoc judge, for such 
period as may be necessary, of a judge of the Exchequer 
Court, or, should the judges of the said court be absent from 
Ottawa or for any reason unable to sit, of a judge of provin- 
cial superior court to be designated in writing by the Chief 
Justice or in his absence by any acting Chief Justice or the 
Senior puisne judge of suA provincial court upon such re- 
, quest being made to him in writing. 

4. Duties — It shall be the duty of the judge whose atten- 
dance has been so requested or who has been so designated 
in priority to other duties of his office, to attend the sittings 
of the Supreme Court at the time and for the period for 
which his attendance shall be required, and while so attend- 
ing, he shall possess the powers and privileges and shall dis- 
charge the duties of a puisne judge of the Supreme Court-" 

16. Not all the recommendations that we have made need 
ind 0 place in the Constitution Act. The main features may be 
(mbodiod In the Constitution Act and detailed provisions in a sepa- 
■ate Judiciary Act to be passed by the Union Legislature. The form 
)f procedure in the Supreme Court, e.g., for the enforcement of 
undamental rights may also be provided for in the Judiciary Act. 
Ve may point out that the prerogative ivrits of mandamus, prohi- 
lition and certiorari have been abolished in England by a statute 
)f 1938. Corresponding orders have been substituted and the 
Supreme Court of Judicature has been empowered to make’ rules 
)f Court prescribing the procedure in cases where such orders are 
.ought. [See section 7 — 10 of the Administration of Justice (Mis- 
:ellancous Provisions) Act, 1038.] 

17. We understand our terms of reference to relate only to 
he constitution and powers of the Supreme Court. We have, therc- 
'ore, said nothing about the High Courts of the Units, although we 
lave had to refer to them incidentally in some of our suggestions 
•elating to the Supreme Court. 


^few Delhi: 
May 21, 1947. 


S. Vardachariar 

A. Krishnaswami Ayyar 

B. L. Hitter 
K, M. Munshi 
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MR. K. M. MUNSHI’S MOTION ON ORDER OF BUSINESS 
COM^nTTEE, 14TH JULY 1947 


Mr. President: The next item on the Agenda is the motion to 
be moved by Mr. Munshi. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi (Bombay: General): Sir, I beg to move the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved that the Constituent Assembly do proceed to 
take into consideration the further Report of the Order of Busi- 
ness Committee appointed by the Resolution of the Assembly 
of the 25th January, 1947.’* 


I have great pleasure, Sir, In moving this Report of the Order 
of Business Committee. As the House will see, this Report is quite 
different from the one submitted to the last sittings of the Assembly. 
Many and momentous have been the changes that have occurred in 
this country since the last sittings, and this Report has become 
necessary as a result of these changes. Some parts of the country 
have seceded from India and from the jurisdiction of this Consti- 
tuent Assembly. By the end of this week, the British Parliament 
would have adopted legislation which would set India free by the 
15th of August, 1947 — an event for which we have been waiting 




for centuries; and lastly, the fetters that were imposed upon this 
Constituent Assembly by the Plan of May 16 have fallen. These 


changes, therefore require that the programme of this Constituent 


Assembly should be reorientated in the new atmosphere to meel 


the new situation which has arisen. 


Sir, I may take the liberty of pointing out that the May 16 Plan 
has now gone for all practical purposes and that we as a sovereign 
body are moving towards reconstructing the constitution of the 
future in an atmosphere of complete freedom. I will take the liberty 
of mentioning in greater detail the change which has been referred 
to in a paragraph of the Report. The Plan of May 16 had one motive, 
to maintain the unity of the country at all cost. A strong Centrd 
Government was sacrificed by the May 16 plan at the altar of pre- 
serving the unity which many of us, after close examination of the 
Plan, found to be an attenuated unity which would not have lasted 
longer than the making of it. There were two stages envisaged in 
'he Plan of May 16. These stages were the preliminary stage and 
'’o Union Constituent Assembly stage. A number of committees, 
hch the House was pleased to set up, struggled to get some kind 

^•D. 14 July, 1947, Vol- IV, pp, 54S-556. 
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of strong Government of India, a Government worth the name, out 
of these difficulties, but the struggle, I am free to confess, was not 
very successful. As a matter of fact, very often, if I may express my 
own sentiment, while examining the Plan of May 16 over and over 
again the Plan looked to me more like the parricide’s bag which 
was invented by ancient Roman law As you know, under the ancient 
criminal law of Rome, when a man committed a very heinous cfime 
he was tied up in a bag with a monkey, a snake and a cock, and the 
bag was thrown into the Tiber till it sank. 

The more we saw the Plan the more we found the minority 
struggling to get loose, the sections gnawing at the vitals and we 
had the double majority clause poisoning the very existence. What- 
ever other Members may feel, I feel — thank God — that we have got 
out of this bag at last. We have no sections and groups to go into, 
no elaborate procedure as was envisaged by it, no double majority 
clause, no more provinces with residuary powers, no opting out, 
no revision after ten years and no longer only four categories of 
powers for the centre. We therefore feel free to form a federation 
of our choice, a federation with a centre as strong as we can make 
it subject of course to this that the Indian States have to be as~ 
sociat^ in this great task on a footing of the four categories of 
powers and such further powers as they choose by agreement to 
cede to the centre Therefore, Sir, I personally am not at all sorry 
that this change has taken place. 

Wo have now a homogeneous country, though our frontiers 
have shrunk,— let us hope only for the moment — and wo can now 
look forward to going on unhesitatingly towards our cherished goal 
of strength and independence. And therefore the report that was 
submitted to the House had to be revised. 

Members will be pleased to sec that the bulk of the work is 
already done. The Provincial Constitution Committee's Report on 
the main structure of the constitution has been circulated to the 
Members of the House and it will be taken up in a day or two in due 
course. Then the Union Constitution Committee has already prepared 
a White Paper — if I may say so — on the structure of the Union Con- 
stitution and that will also be pbced before the House at this sitting 

1 may remind the House that the report of the Union Powers 
Commitee was placed before the House last session. It contained 
the details of the powers which w'ere implied in the four categories 
which were mentioned in the May 16 Plan. In view of the change, 
these powers had to be le-exammed, and a supplementary report 
of the Union Powers Committee will also be placed before the 
House for consideration. In the report it is suggested that, when 
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these principles have been accepted by the House, they will be 
forwarded to a drafting committee appointed for the purpose, which 
will perform the tasl: of framing the necessary Bills for a Consti- 
tution of the Union of India. 

With regard to paragraph 3 of the Report, as the House knows, 
several proposals for ne^v fundamental rights have been referred 
back to the Advisory Committee The Minorities Committee has still 
to examine se\-eral points, particularly the principles to be adopted 
in relation to nunorities Further, the Trib^ Special Commitees are 
at work; some of them have not completed their work and I do not 
know whether the work of some of them will be carried on at all 
All these matters have j'et to be decided by the Ad\nsory Committee. 
They will go before the Advisory Committee and the report will 
come. 

In the last sentence of paragraph 3 it is suggested that the Ad- 
^•isojy Committee should complete its task in August and the re- 
commendations may go straight to the Drafting Committee whiA 
will draw up the necessary prowions of the Act and then they will 
come before this House at a later session m the form of certain 
provisions of the BilL But Mr. Santlianam has moved an amendment 
to this Resolution of mine, which I find is favoured by a considerable 
section of the House. The view, which, I understand, is taken by 
fairly large numbers in this House, is that so far as the principles 
to be adopted in the constitution in relation to minorities are con- 
cerned, they should not be sent to the Drafting Committee straight- 
way but that they must be placed before this House at this session; 
and after the principles are settled thev should go before the Draft- 
ing Committee for being shaped into appropriate provisions. If that 
is the view of the House the Resolution of Mr. Santhanam will be 
accepted qualifying the last sentence in paragraph 3. 

Paragraph 4 of the Report suggests that the Assembly should 
complete its work by the end of October of tius year. It is highly 
neeessarj*. Sir, as you were pleased to point out, that the work of 
Constitution making should be completed at the earliest possible 
moment and that if possible by November we should complete our 
Constitution making work. At ore time the rules were framed on 
the footing that we may take longer. Thev dealt with the que^on 
of sections and groups and ^'arious other things. At the time the 
rule was framed — old Rule 63 — it was intended that after the gene- 
ral lines of the Constitution were approved by this House they 
should be circulated to the membezx of the legislature. It is not 
necessary to indulge in that elaborate procedure, first because the 
office of the Constituent Assembly ha^ circularised a set of question- 
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naires to which replies have been given by members of the several 
Legislatures in this Country and the opinions are therefore before 
the Committees. Secondly, things are moving so fast that we can- 
not go on at the pace at which we intended to go before. By the 
15th August India will be a free and independent Dominion. We 
want to attain that stage as early as possible and to secure a con- 
stitution of our own which will give us the necessary strength. We 
must not forget the fact that in the Dominion Constitution which 
comes into existence on the 15th August the States’ representatives 
have no place. We want that the Constitution of the Union therefore 
must come into existence at the earliest possible time. If that is so 
we shall have to eliminate this unnecessary procedure of circulating 
the decisions to the members of this House. This House is sufficient- 
ly representative of all interests and there is no reason why we 
should unnecessarily lengthen out the proceedings. Further, we 
know that this House is working under high pressure and within a 
limited time For that purpose Members will find that in the Re- 
port of the U’nion Constitution Committee a provision has been 
made to this effect that withm the first period of three years the 
constitution could be amended easily. In framing a Constitution as 
we are doing under great pressure, there are likely to be left seve- 
ral defects; and it Is not necessary that we should have a very ela- 
borate and rigid scheme for amending these provisions, in the first 
three years Therefore, the point that is placed before the House 
by the Report is that on the one side the Advisory Committee will 
continue to complete its task, on the other hand the Drafting Com- 
mittee will take up the Constitution Bill and by the middle or the 
end of October next will be ready with the Bill for being placed 
before the House. It is of great importance that this Constitution 
should be framed as early as we possibly cap do it. 

One other point. We have today with us the representatives of 
the Muslim League. I have no doubt that they are here as loyal and 
law-abiding citizens of India and that they will co-operate with us 
wholly in framing as speedily as we can a Constitution for the 
Union in which we hope they will get an honoured place as a mino- 
rity. Secondly, I may refer to the representatives of the States who 
have come here and I will make only one appeal to them. The time 
is very short. The report envisages the formation of the Union by 
the end of October or at least by the end of November. The House 
naturally expects the co-operation of Membtfs and the representa- 
tives from the States as partners in this urgent work of framing a 


Constitution. 

As regards the manner of the States coming intq^thejjnion, 1 
am sure whatever doubts they felt in tbe.'begmni'ng' inulf-i^have 
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been dispelled by the way the Assembly has been working and by 
the statement issued a few daj-s ago by the Honourable Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel which gives the fullest assurance to the States. 

As far as the Members of the Constituent Assembly are con- 
cerned, they want the States to come m. On the basis of the May 
16 Plan, I am sure the representatives from the States will be equally 
glad to come to an early decision. 

I only want to say one thing Time is of the essence of our 
activities here. We have to face the world with the determined pur- 
pose of framing a Constitution lor a strong India which will be 
great and powerful. The world, I am afraid, is rao%*ing towards 
another crisis, and when that crisis comes — may it never come — it 
should not find us unprepared 

With these few words, I place this Report before the House 
for its consideration. 

I have no objection whatever to accepting the amendment 
which Mr. K. Santhanam is proposing to mc%*c. 

Shri K. Santhanam tMadros. General): Sir, I beg to move: 
“Add the following at the end of the motion: 

‘Resolved further that with the exception of para 3* 
the Report be adopted and the Advisorj' Committee on Funda- 
mental Rights, Minorities and Tribal and Excluded Areas be 
called upon to formulate at an early date and if possible before 
the end of this session the general principles to be adopted in 
the Constitution in relation to minorities for consideration and 
decision of the Assembly prior to their incorporation in the 
draft of the Constitution and when the principles are so ap- 
proved, the procedure proposed in para 3 may be followed’.’’ 

I need not say much about the need for this amendment- We 
all know how our minds are greatly exercised about the principles 
to be followed regarding the safeguarding of the rights of minori- 
ties. If they are incorporated in the Draft Constitution, we shall 
find ourselves greatly handicapped in changing them. There will be 
a great deal of heart-burning if any important changes are sought to 
be made after the Draft is published, circulated and even comment- 
ed upon in the press and on the platform. Therefore, it is essential 
that, like the other principles of the Constitution, the principles re- 
garding electorates, franchise and similar matters should first be 
approved and then only they should be put in the Draft. 
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Mr. President: I accept that motion I think the House does 
not want any further discussion. 

r put Mr. Santhanam's amendment to the House 
The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. President: The motion, as amended, is put to the House, 
rhe motion, as amended, was adopted. 
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ELECTION OF VICE-PRESIDENTS AND MEMBERS OF 
COMMITTEES, JULY 16, 1947 

Mr. President: I have pleasure in announcing that Dr. H. C. 
Mukerjeo and Sir V. T. Krishnamaebari are the only candidates who 
have been duly proposed and seconded for the office of Vice-Presi- 
dents and I accordingly declare them as duly elected Vice-Presidents 
of this Assembly, 

As the House is aware, it was decided to elect members to certain 
other Committees and I have to announce the results in regard to 
those elections also. 

The following members have been duly nominated to the 
various Committees in accordance with the resolutions of this 
House of the 14th July 1947: 

1. Credentials Committee; 

Bakshi Sir Tek Chand. 

B. Pocker Sahib Bahadur. 

Sri Ram Sahai. 

2. House Committee: 

Ch. Mohd. Hassan. 

Sri Upendra Nath Barman. 

Sri Jainarnin Vyas, 

3. Steering Committee; 

Haji Sayyid Mohd. SaaduUah. 

Mr. Abdul Kadar Mohammad Shaikh. 

Sri Surendra Mohan Chose. 

Sri Jogat Narayan Lai. 
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Acharya J. B. Kripalanu 
Gyani Gurmixld^ Singh Musafir. 

Sri Chengalaraya Beddj*. 

Sri Balwant Rai Mehta. 

Dix\-an Chaman Lall. 

4. Stc§ end Finance Commitfee: 

Shri Bhavanji Arjan Khimji. 

Shri K. Santhanam 

There being only as many candidates as there are \‘acancies in 
all cases, I have great pleasure tn declaring these members to be 
duly ellected to the respective Committees 
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RESOLUTION ON THE INDLAN NATIONAL FLAG* 

(i) 

The Honourable Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru (United Pronncc*: 
Gcnercl): Mr. President, it is my proud privilege to move the 
following Besolation: 

“Hesolved that the National Flag of India shall be horirostal 
tricolour of deep Saffron (Kesari), while and dark green in equal 
proportion. In the centre of the while band, there shall be a Wheel 
in navy blue to represent the Chcrkhc, The design of the Whed 
shall be that of the "Wheel (Chofcro) which appears on the abacus 
of the Samath Lion Capital of Asoka. 

The diameter of the Wheel shall approximate to the width of 
the white band. 

The ratio of the width to the length of the Flag shall ordinarily 
be 2:3. 

This resolution. Sir, is in simple language, in a slightly techni- 
cal language and there is no glow or warmth in the words that I 
ha\'e read. Yet I am sure that many in thi; House will feel that 
glow and wa r m th which I fed at the present moment, for bdiind 
this Resolution and the Flag which. I have th^ ionour to pr^cut 
to this House for adoption lies history, the concentrated history of 
a short span in a nation’s existence. Nevertheless, sometimes in a 
brief period we pass through the track of centuries. It is not so 
much the mere act of li\'mg that counts but what one does in this 
brief life that is ours; it is not so much the mere existence of a 
nation that counts but what that nation does during the various 
1. C A.D. July 22. 1S47. Yol TV, pp. 237-62. 
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periods of Its existence; and I do venture to claim that in the past 
quarter of a century or so Indin has lived and acted in a concen- 
trated way and the emotions which have filled the people of India 
represent not merely a brief spell of years but something infinttely 
more. They have gone down Into history and tradition and have 
added themselves on to the vast history and tradition, which Is our 
heritage In this country So, when I move this Jlcsolutlon, I think of 
this concentrated history through which all of us have passed during 
the last quarter of a century Memories crowd in upon mo. I remem- 
ber and many in this House will remember how we looked up to this 
Flag not only with pride and enthusiasm but with a tingling in our 
veins; also how, when we were sometimes down and out, then 
again the sight of tiiis Flag gave us courage to go on. Then, many 
who ore not present hero today, many of our comrades who havo 
passed, held on to this Flag, some amongst them even unto death, 
and handed it over as they sank, to others to hold it aloft. So, in 
this simple form of words, there is much more than will bo clear 
on the surface. Tiicrc is the struggle of the people for freedom with 
all its ups and downs and trials and disasters and there is, finally 
today as I move this Resolution, a certain triumph about it— a 
measure ot trlumpli In tiio conclusion of that struggle, 


So 1 present this Flag to you. This Resolution defines the Flog 
which I trust you will adopt. In a sense this Flog was adopted, not 
only by a formal resolution, but by pc^ular acclaim and usage, 
adopted much more by the sacrJfleo that surrounded it in the post 
few decades. We arc in a sense only ratifying that popular ndop- 
lion. It is a Flag whlcli has been variously described, Some people, 
having misunderstood its slgnificnncc, have thought of it In com- 
munal terms and believe that some part of it represents this com- 
munity or that. But I may say that when this Ping was devised 
there was no communal significance attached to it. We thought 
of a design for a Flag which was beautiful because the symbol of 
a nation must be beautiful to look at. 


Now, I realise fully, os this House must realise, that this triumph 
of ours has been marred in many ways. There have been, espe- 
cially In the past few months, many happenings which cause us 
sorrow, which has gripped our hearts. Wo have scon parts of this 
de.ar motherland of ours cut off from the rest. We have seen largo 
numbers of people suffering tremendously, largo numbers wander- 
ing about like waifs and strays, wlthout^a^ homc.^^We have seen 
many other things which I need not- repeat to^ this’ House, but 
which wo cannot forget. All this sor^w'hasTIc^gCd^pur^Qtsteps. 
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E\'en when we have achieved victory and triumph, it still dogs us 
and we have tremendous problems to face in the present and in 
the future. Nevertheless it is true I think — I hold it to be true — 
that this moment does represent a triumph and a victorious con- 
clusion of all our struggles, for the moment. (Hear, hear.) 

There has been a verj’ great deal of bewailing and moaning 
about various things that have happened. I am sad, all of us are 
sad at heart, because of those things. But let us distinguish that 
from the other fact of triumph, because there is triumph in vic- 
tory, in what has happened. It is no small thing that that great 
and roightj* empire which has represented imperialist domination 
in this country has decided to end its days here. That was the 
objective we aimed aL 

We have attained that objective or shall attain it verj' sooa 
Of that there is no doubt. We have not attained the objective 
exactly in the form in which we wanted it. The troubles and 
other things that accompanied our achievement are not to our 
liking. But w'e must remember that it is very seldom that people 
realise the dreams that they have dreamt It is very sddom that 
the aims and objectives with which we start are achieved in their 
entiretj’ in life, in an individual’s life or in a nation’s life. 

We have many examples before us We need not go into the 
distant past We have examples in the present or in the recent 
past. Some years back, a great war was waged, a world war bring- 
ing terrible misery to mankind- That war was meant for free- 
dom and democracy and the rest. That vr^ ended in the triumph 
of those who said they stood for freedom and demo c r a c y . Yet 
hardly had that war ended when there were rumours of fr«h wars 
and fresh conflicts. 

Three daj-s ago, this House and this country and the world 
was shocked by the brutal murder in a neighbouring country of 
the leaders of the nation. Today one reads in the papers of an 
attack by an imperialist power on a friendlv country in South-East 
Asia. Freedom is still far off in this world and nations, all nations 
in greater or lesser degree,, are struggling for their freedom- If 
we in the present have not emctly achieved what we aimed at, 
it is not surprising. There is nothing in it to be ashamed oL For 
I do think our achievement is no small achievement- It is a very 
considerable achievement, a great achievement Let no man run 
it down because other things have Imppened which are not to our 
liking. Let us keep these two things apart Liook at any country 
in the wide world. Where is the country’ today, including the 
great and big powers, which is not full of terrible problems, whidi 
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is not in some way, politically and economically, striving for free- 
dom which somehow or other eludes its grasp? The problems of 
India in this wider context do not appear to be terrible. The pro- 
blems are not anything new to us. We have faced many disagree- 
able things in the past. We have not held back. We shall face all 
the other disagreeable things that face us in the present or may 
do so in the future and we shall not flinch and we shall not falter 
and we shall not quit. (Ixmd applause.) 

So, in spite of everything that surrounds us, it is in no spirit 
of down-heartedness that I stand up in praise of this Nation for 
what it has achieved. (Renetoed cheers) It is right and proper 
that at this moment we should adopt the symbol of this achieve- 
ment, the symbol of freedom. Now what is this freedom in its 
entirety and for all humanity? What is freedom and what is the 
struggle for freedom and when does it end? As soon as you take on© 
step forward and achieve something further steps come up before you. 
There will be no full freedom in this country or in the world as long 
as a single human being is un-free. There will be no complete free- 
dom as along as there is starvation, hunger, lack of clothing, lack 
of necessaries of life and lack of opportunity of growth for every 
single human being, man, woman and child in the cotmtry* We aim 
at that. We may not accomplish that because It is a terrific task- 
But we shall do our utmost to accomplish that task and hope that our 
successors, when they come, have an easier path to pursue. But 
there is no ending to that road to freedom. As we go ahead, just as 
we sometimes in our vanity aim at perfection, perfection never 
comes. But if we try hard enough we do approach the goal step by 
step. When we increase the happiness of the people, we increase 
their stature in many ways and we proceed to our goal. I do not 
know if there is an end to this or not, but we proceed towards some 
kind of consummation which in effect never ends. 

We thought of a Flag which in its combination and in 
its separate parts would somehow represent the spirit of the nation, 
the tradition of the nation, that mixed spirit and tradition which 
has grown up through thousands of years in India. So, we devised 
this Flag. Perhaps T am partial but f do think that it is a very beauti- 
ful Flag to look at purely from the pomt of view of artistry, and it 
has come to symbolise many other beautiful things, things 
of the spirit, things of the mind, that give value to the indi- 
vidual’s life and to the nation’s life, for a nation does not 
live merely by material things, although they are highly impor- 
tant It is important that we should have the good things of the 
world, the material possessions of the world, that our people should 
have the necessaries of life. That is of the utmost importance. 
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Nevertheless, a nation, and espewally a nation like India nith an 
immemorial past, lives by other things also, the things of the spirit 
If India had not been associated with these ideals and things of 
the spirit during these thousands of j'ears, what would India have 
been? It has gone through a x-eiy great deal of miserv* and de- 
gradation in the past, but somAow even in the depths of degrada- 
tion, the head of India has been held high, the thought of India has 
been high, and the ideals of India have been high. So we have 
gone through these tremendous ages and we stand up today in 
proud thankfulness for our past and even more so for the future 
that is to come for which we are going to work and for which our 
successors are going to work- It is our privilege, of those assem- 
bled here, to mark the transition in a particular way, in a way 
that will be remembered. 

I began by saying that it is my proud privilege to be ordered 
to move this Resolution. Now, Sir. may I say a few words about 
this particular Flag? It will be seen that there is a slight ^’ariadon 
from the one many of us have used during these past years. The 
colours are the same, a deep saffron, a white and a dark green. In 
the white pre\iously there was the Chaxkha which symbolised the 
common man in India, which symbolised the masses of the people, 
which symbolised their industry and which came to us from the 
message which Mahatma Gandhi delivered. (Cheers) Now, this 
particular Charkha symbol has been slightly varied in tins Flag, 
not taken away at alL Why then has this been varied? Normally 
speaking, the symbol on one side of the Flag should be esactly the 
same as on the other side. Otherwise, there is a difficulty whidi 
goes against the rules. Now, the Charkha, as it appeared previous- 
ly on this Flag, had the wheel on one side and the spindle on the 
other. If you see the other side of the Flag, the spindle comes the 
other way and the wheel comes flits Tcay; if it does not do so, it is 
not proportionate, because the wheel must be tow'ards the pole, not 
towards the end of the Flag. There was thig practical difficulty. 

after considerable thought, we were of course con^dneed 
that this great symbol which had enthused people should continue 
but that it should continue in a slightly different form, that the 
wheel should be there, not the rest of the Charkha, that is the 
spmdie and the string which created this confusion, that the essen- 
tial part of the Charkha should be there, that is the wheeL So, 
the old tradition continues in regard to the Charka and the wheel 
But what type of wheel should we have? Our minds went back 
to many wheels but notably one famous wheel, which had appear* 
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ed in many places and which all of us have seen, the one at the top 
of the capital of the Asoka column and in many other places. That 
wheel is a symbol of India's ancient culture, it is a symbol of the 
many things that India had stood for through the ages So we 
thought that this Chakra emblem should be there, and that wheel 
appears. For my part, I am exceedingly happy that in this sense 
indirectly we have associated with this Flag of ours not only this 
emblem but in a sense the name of Asoka, one of the most magni- 
ficent names not only in India’s history but in world history. It 
is well that at this moment of strife, conflict and intolerance, our 
minds should go back towards what India stood for in the ancient 
days and what it has stood for, I hope and believe, essentially 
throughout the ages In spite of mistakes and errors and degrada- 
tions from time to time. For, if India had not stood for something 
very great, I do not think that India could have survived and 
carried on its cultural traditions in a more or less continuous man- 
ner through these vast ages. It carried on its cultural tradition, 
not unchanging, not rigid, but always keeping its essence, always 
adapting itself to new developments, to new influences. That has 
been the tradition of India, always to put out fresh blooms and 
flowers, always receptive to the good things that it receives, some- 
times receptive to bad things also, but always true to her ancient 
culture. All manner of new Influences through thousands of years 
have influenced us, while we influenced them tremendously also, 
for you will remember that India has not been in the past a tight 
little narrow country, disdaining other countries. India through- 
out the long ages of her history has -been connected with other 
countries, not only connected with other countries, but has been 
an international centre, sending out her people abroad to far-off 
countries carrying her message and receiving the message of other 
countries in exchange, but India was strong enough to remain em- 
bedded on the foundations on which she was built, although chan- 
ges, many changes, have taken place The strength of India, it 
has been said, consists in this strong foundation. It consists sho 
in its amazing capacity to receive, to adapt what it wants to adapt, 
not to reject because something is outside its scope, but to accept 
and receive everything. It is folly for any nation or race to think 
that it can only give to and not receive from the rest of the world. 
Once a nation or a race begins to think like that, it becomes rigid, 
it becomes ungrowing; it grows backwards and decays. In fact, 
it India’s history can be traced, India’s periods of decay are those 
when it closed herself up into a shell and refused to receive or to 
look at the outside world. India’s greatest periods are those when 
she stretched her hand to others in far-off countries, sent her emls- 
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saries, ambassadors, her trade agents and merchants to these coun- 
tries and received ambassadors and emissaries from abroad. 

• « « « 

Now because I have mentioned the name of Asoka, I should 
like you to think that the Asokan period in Indian history was 
essentially an international period of Indian History. It w’as a period 
when India’s ambassadors went abroad to far countries and went 
abroad not in the way of an Empire and Imperialism but as ambas- 
sadors of peace and culture and goodwill. {Cheers) 

Therefore this Flag that I have the honour to present to you 
is not, I hope and trust, a Flag of Empire, a Flag of domination 
over anybody, but a Flag of freedom not only for ourselves, but a 
sjTnbol of freedom to all people who may see it. (Cheers) And 
\%’herever it may go — and I hope it will go far — not only where 
Indians dwell as our ambassadors and ministers but across the far 
seas where it may be carried by Indian ships, wherever it may go 
it w’ill bring a message, I hope, of freedom to those people, a 
message of comradeship, a message that India wants to be 
friends wdth every country of the world and India w'ants to 
help any people who seek freedom. (Hear, hear.) That I hope will 
be the message of this Flag everyw'here and I hope that in the 
freedom that is coming to us, we will not do what many other 
people or some other people have unfortunately done, that is, in 
a new-found strength suddenly expand and become imperialistic 
in design. If that happened that would be a terrible ending to our 
struggle for freedom. (Hear, hear.) 

But there is that danger and, therefore, I venture to remind 
this House of it — although this House needs no reminder — there 
is this danger in a country suddenly unshackled in stretching out 
its arms and legs and trying to hit out at other people. And if we 
do that we become just like other nations who seem to live in a 
kind of succession of conflicts and preparation for conflict. That 
is the w’orld today unfortunately. 

In some degree I have been responsible for the foreign policy 
during the past few months and always the question is asked here 
or elsewhere: “What is your foreign policy? To what group do 
you adhere in this warring world?” Right at the beginning I 
venture to say that we propose to belong to no power group. We 
propose to function as far as we can as peace-makers and peace- 
bringers because today we are not strong enough to be able to have 
our way. But at any rate we propose to avoid all entanglements 
with power politics in the world.' It is not completely possible to 
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do that in this complicated world of ours, but certainly we are 
going to do our utmost to that end. 

It is stated in this Resolution that the ratio of the width to 
the length of the Flag shall ordinarily be 2:3. Now you will 
notice the word “ordinarily”. There is no absolute standard about 
the ratio because the same Flag on a particular occasion may have 
a certain ratio that might be more suitable or on any other occasion 
in another place the ratio might differ slightly. So there is no com- 
pulsion about this ratio. But generally speaking, the ratio of 2 : 3 
is a proper ratio Sometimes the ratio 2 : 1 may be suitable for 
a Flog flying on a building. Whatever the ratio may be, the point 
is not so much the relative length and breadth, but the essential 
design 

So. Sir, now I would present to you not only the Resolution 
but the Flag itself. 

There arc two of these National Flags before you. One is on 
silk— .the one I am holding— -and the other on the other side is of 
cotton Khadl. 

I beg to move this Resolution. (Cheers) 

(ii) 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan (United Province; Gcnerol): Mr. Pre. 
Bldent, Sir, I do not wish to say very much after the very eloquent 
way in which Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru presented this Flag and 
the Resolution to you. The Flag linlcs up the past and the pre- 
sent. It is the legacy bequeathed to us by the architects of our 
liberty. Those who fought under this Flag are mainly responsi- 
ble for the arrival of this great day of Independence for India. 
Pandit Jawaharlal has pointed out to you that it is not a day of 
joy unmixed with sorrow. The Congress fought for unity and 
liberty. The unity has been compromised, liberty too, I feel, has 
been compromised, unless we are able to face the task which now 
confront us with courage, strength and vision. What is essential to- 
day is to equip ourselves with new strength and with new character 
if these difficulties arc to be overcome and if the country is to achieve 
the great ideal of unity and liberty which U fought for. Times are 
hard. Everywhere we are consumed by phantasies. Our minds are 
haunted by myths. The world is full of misunderstandings, suspi- 
cions and distrusts. In these difficult days, it depends on us under 
what banner we fight. Here we are putting in the very centre the 
white, the white of the Sun’s rays. The white means the path of 
light. There is darkness even at noon as some people have urged, 
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but it is necessary* for us to dissipate these clouds of darkness and 
control our conduct by the ideal light, the light of truth, of trans- 
parent simplicity which is illustrated by the colour of white. 

We cannot attain purity, we cannot gain our goal of truth, un- 
less we walk in the path of virtue. The Asoka wheel represents 
to us the wheel of the Law, the wheel of Dharma. Truth can 
be gained only by the pursuit of the path of Dharma, by the prac- 
tice of virtue. Truth — Satv’a, Dharma — Virtue, these ought to be 
the controlling principles of all those who work under this Flag. 
It also tells us that Dharma is something which is perpetually 
moving. If this country has suffered in the recent past, it is due 
to our resistance to change. There are ever so many challenges 
hurled at us and if wc have not got the courage and the strength 
to move along with the times, we will be left behind. There are 
ever so many institutions which are worked into our social fabric, 
like caste and untouchability. Unless these things are scrapped we 
cannot say that we either seek truth or practise \*irtue. This wheel, 
which is a rotating thing, which is a perpetually revolving thing, 
indicates to us that there is death in stagnation. There is life in 
movement. Our Dharma is Sanafana, eternal, not in the sense that 
it is a fixed deposit but in the sense that it is perpetually changing. 
Its uninterrupted continuity is its Sanatana character. So even with 
regard to our social conditions it is essential for us to move forn-ard. 

The red, the orange, the bhagtea colour represents the spirit of 
renunciation. It is said: 

Sarcafyaagoah Rcajadharmeshu Drishlaah. 

All forms of renunciation are to be embodied in Raja Dharma; 
Philosophers must be Kings. Our leaders must be disinterested. 
They must be dedicated spirits. Thej* must be people who are im" 
bued with the spirit of renunciation which that saffron colour has 
transmitted to us from the beginning of our histoiyv That stands for 
the fact that the W’orld belongs not to the wealthy, not to the pros- 
perous, hut to the meek and the humble, the dedicated and the de- 
tached. That spirit of detachment, that spirit of renunciation is re- 
presented by the orange or the saffron colour and JIahatma Gandhi 
has embodied it for us in las life and the Congress has worked un- 
der his guidance and with his message. If we are not imbued with 
that spirit of renunciation in these difficult days, we will again go 
under. 

The tree is there — our relation to the soil, our relation to the 
plant life here on ivhich all other life depends. We must biuld our 
Paradise here on this green earth. If we are to succeed in this en- 
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terprise, we must be guided by truth (white), practise virtue (wheel), 
adopt the method of self-control and renunciation (Saffron). This 
Flag tells us ‘ Be ever alert, be ever on the move, go forward, work 
for a free, flexible, compassionate, decent, democratic society in 
which Christians, Sikhs, Moslems, Hindus, Buddhists will all find 
a safe shelter. 

Thank you. (Loud cheers.) 

(m 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu (Bihar: General): Mr. President, the 
House knows that I had refused over and over again this morning 
to speak. I thought that the speech of Jawaharlal Nehru — so epic 
in its quality of beauty, dignity and appropriateness-~was sufficient 
to express the aspirations, emotions and the ideals of this House. 
But 1 was happy when I saw the representatives of the various Com- 
munities that constitute this House rise up and pledge their alle- 
giance to this Flag. I was especially reminded by the people that 
sit behind me, from the Province of Bihar, that it was at the risk of 
my life and seat m their province that freedom was won, and should 
I forget to mention that this Flag, so willingly and proudly accepted 
today by the House, has for its symbol the Dharma Chakra of Asoka, 
whom they claim (I do not know twith what historical veracity) to 
be a Bihari J But if I am speaking here today, it is not on behalf of any 
community, or creed or sex, though women members of this House 
are very insistent that a woman should speak. I think that the time 
has come in the onward march of the world-civilisation when there 
should be no longer any sex consciousness or sex separation in the 
service of the country. I therefore speak on behalf of that ancient 
reborn Mother with her undivided heart and indivisible spirit, 
whose love is equal for all her children no matter what corner they 
come from, in what temples or mosques they worship, what language 
they speak or what culture they profess. 

• • ♦ • ^ 

Many of my friends have spoken of this Flag with the poetry 
of Jheir own hearts- I as a poet and as a woman, 1 am speaking 
prose to you today when I say that we women stand for the unity 
of India. Remember under this Flag there is no prince and there 
is no peasant, there is no rich and there is no poor. There is no 
privilege; there is only duty and responsibility and sacrifice. Whether 
we be Hindus or Muslims, Christians, Jains, Sikhs or Zoroastrians 
and others, our Mother India has one undivided heart and one in- 
divisible spirit. Men and women of reborn India, rise and salute 
this Flag. I bid you, rise and salute the Flag. (Loud Cheers.) 
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NOTE ON DRAFT PROVISIONAL CONSTITUTIONAL ORDER, 
JULY 30. 1947 

The attaclied draft order to be made by the Governor-General 
under sections 8l2) and 9(1) (c> of the Indian Independence Act, 
1947, provides for the adaptation of the Government of India Act, 
1935, as subsequently amended, and the India (Central Government 
and Legislature) Act, 1946. m their application to the Dominion of 
India on and after the 15th Augxist, 1947. The draft has been pre- 
pared in consultation with the expert committee appointed by the 
Indian Cabinet for the purpose. At one stage a draft of the adapta- 
tions was also showm to a small committee of representatives of the 
acceding Indian States and a few suggestions made by them from 
the point of \iew of those States have been prowionally incorpo- 
rated in this draft order. 

2. Article 7 of the substantive part of the order is designed 
to eliminate the necessity’ for maJang new orders of appointments 
with effect from the 15lh August to the enormous number of civil 
posts under the Go^’emment of the Dominion or of a Province. The 
general rule furnished by the Article is that all persons now serving 
under the Centre shall be deemed to have been duly appoiated 
to the corresponding post under the Dominion Government, but this 
is subject to the general orders of Government enabling ofBcers to 
opt for Pakistan and to any special orders that may be found neces- 
sary hereafter in particular cases or classes of cases. Persons serv- 
ing in connection with the affairs of the two split Provinces arc 
not brought within the general rule, since so far as West Bengal 
and East Punjab are concerned the position is the reverse of what 
obtauis between India and Pakistan. These two Provinces will 
have to make general orders of their own soon after the ISth 
August providing for the reappointment of those persons now 
serving in connection with the affaiis of the Provinces of Bengal or 
the Punjab who are retained for service in connection with the 
affairs of the Provinces of West Bengal or East Punjab as the case 
may he- 

The Prov'isos to paragraph (1) and paragraph (2) of the Article 
deal with two special cases in the manner desired by the Finance 
Department (India). 

3 . Turning now to the Schedule to the Order, section 6 of the 
Gov’emment of India Act, 1935, as proposed to be adapted has the 
approval of the States’ reprKcntativ'es. As compared with fhe 
existing section 6 the main differences are — 

(a) in sub-section (1), the Ruler accedes “on behalf of the 
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State" instead of “for hitnself, his heirs and successors”; 

(,b) in sub-section (4), corresponding to existing sub-section 
(6), the provision requiring an Instrument of Accession to 
be executed by the Ruin himsel/ has been omitted; and 

(c) existing sub-sections (4), (5) and (7) have also been 
omitted. 

4 As advised by the expert committee, all sub-sections of 
section 22, except sub-section (3), have been omitted leaving the 
Constituent Assembly free to function under the same President 
in both its capacities, but enabling the President to draw such sala- 
ries as may be determined in the first instance by the Government 

5 . In the revised section 30 provision is made for enabling the 
Legislature to deal with pending Bills to such extent as they think 
fit. 

6. A proviso has been added to section 35(3) (which debars 
expenditure from the revenues of the Dominion unless it is specified 
in a schedule to the authenticated financial statement) so as to 
enable the Governor-General to authorise or ratify such expenditure 
during the transitional period when there will be no proper budget. 

7 . As advised by the expert commitee, section 42 of the Act 
has been replaced by a section in more or less the same terms as 
section 72 of the Ninth Schedule which is the present provision, so 
as to enable the Governor-General to make ordinances in an emer- 
gency, whether or not the Legislature is in session. Past experience 
has shown the necessity for occasional resort to the ordinance- 
making power even when the Legislature is in session, and it is con- 
sidered that the section should be in this form rather than in the 
form contemplated in section 42 of the present Act. 

8. The final adaptation of sections 46 and 47 depends on the 
outcome of the negotiations relating to Berar which are still going 
on with H E.H. the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

D. A proviso is proposed to be added to sub-section (3) of 
section 80 for reasons analogous to those indicated above in para- 
graph G. The Provinces of West Bengal and East Punjab will have 
to start their existence without a properly authenticated budget 
schedule, and it will be necessary for the Governor concerned to 
authorise or ratify expenditure from Provincial revenues for the 
current year, until a budget is duly passed by the Legislature. 

10. Section 83 (which requires certain educational grants to be 
made for the benefit of the Anglo-Indian and European communities 
in the Provinces) .has been omitted for obvious reasons. 

11. Sections 111 to 121 containing the anti-discriminatory 
provisions and placing British subjects domiciled in the U.K. in a 
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privileged position are also proposed to be omitted. The implemen- 
tation of these sections in the executive field rests on the Govemor- 
General's discretionarj* powers which have been expressly abro- 
gated by the Indian Independence Act- 

12. The adaptations proposed in section 134 are at the in- 
stance of the States’ representatives. They contended that section 
131 as proposed to be adapted placed the Government of India in 
the position of the final arbiter of the dispute between an accedbg 
State and a Province in the matter of water supplies, without any 
possibility of an appeal to an independent authority like His Majesty 
in Council It was further stressed by them that if the point had 
not escaped their attention they would have tried to secure a special 
declaration in the Instrument of Accession that the provisions of 
section 131 to 133 are not to apply in relation to the acceding States- 
It is therefore proposed to adapt section 134 producing the same 
effect as the Rulers could have produced by an express declaration 
under the section as it stands. 

13. With regard to section 200(2) and section 220(2) which 
provide for the appointment by His Majestj' of the judges of the 
Federal Court and the High Courts, the expert committee considered 
that for the future the appointing authority should be the Governor* 
General instead of His Majesty. At an earlier stage, when the pro- 
blems relating to the future of the Federal Court and of the Calcutta 
and Lahore High Courts were submitted to the Partition Council 
for decision, it was expressly decided by that Council that appoint- 
ments to the new High Courts, as for existing High Courts, should 
be made by His Majesty after consulting the Dominion Govern- 
ment concerned. The adaptations were therefore drafted on this 
footing, but the point is specially brought to the notice of the Cabi- 
net, as the expert committee have expressed strong views on the 
subject in the note which is attached as an annexure. 

14. In section 311(2), it was originally proposed to insert 
definitions of “Indian State” and “Ruler” in the following terms: — 

“ ‘Indian State’ means any territory recognised by the Dominion 
as being such a State, whether described as a State, an Estate, a 
Jagir or otherwise; 

‘Ruler’ in relation to an Indian State means the Prince, Chief 
or other person recognised by the Dominion as the Ruler of the 
State”. 

These followed the existing definitions in Section 311(1), with the 
substitution of “the Dominion” for “His Majesty”. Strong objec- 
tion was taken by the States* representatives to the insertion of 
these two definitions. They apprehended that this was a covert 
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method of reintroducing paramountcy. They suggested that any 
territory which at present is recognised to be an Indian State should 
continue to be so recognised for the purposes of the Government 
of India Act, 1935, and that in regard to succession, the matter should 
be left to be determined In accordance with the laws and usages of 
the particular State and the Dominion should not be in a position 
to recognise one particular claimant in preference to another con- 
trary to those laws and usages The lack of a definition will not, 
it is thought, create any serious difllcultics in interpreting the pro- 
visions of the Act referring to Indian States and Rulers, and it is 
therefore proposed not to define the expressions in the adapted Act 

15. The proposed adaptations of the Third Schedule have been 
submitted separately for the approval of the Cabinet. 

IG. The adaptations of the Fifth and Sixth Schedules take 
into account the decisions of the Partition Council regarding the 
abolition of the Upper Chamber in West Bengal and Assam, the 
abolition of special territorial constituencies for Europeans in all 
Provincial Legislatures and the reduction of European representa- 
tion in commerce, industry, mining and planting constituencies in 
Bengal and Assam. 

17. The draft order which has been named the India (Pro- 
visional Constitution) Order 1947 is submitted for the consideration 
and approval of tho Cabinet 

K.V.K. Sundaram 
4.8.1947 

According to the established conventions and working princi- 
ples of the Dominion Constitutions and the terms of Statutes them- 
selves in most cases, all functions of His Majesty arc discharged 
only by and through and in the name of the Governor-General who 
has necessarily to act on the advice of the Ministers of the Dominion. 
The statutory recognition of the functions of the Crown being dis- 
charged by the Crown's representative In the Dominions is a neces- 
sary incident of Dominion Status- Under the established principles 
of the British Constitution, the Crown can only act through the 
accredited constitutional or statutory agencies. When the Crown 
acts in the right of the Dominion, he acts through and in the 
name of the Governor-General. 

In the case of Provinces, where a Province is a unit of a Domi- 
nion or of States as in Australia, the Crown actsjhrough the statu- 
tory'or conslllulionnl egent o! the Crown Jn thfprovince of IhoStato, 
as the case may be. 
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This principle is recognised in all Dominion Constitutions. For 
example, section 72 of the Australian Constitution provides: “The 
Justices of the High Court and the other Courts created by the Par- 
liament shall be appointed by the Governor-General in Council.” 

The South African Constitution in section 100 provides that the 
Chief Justice of South Africa and the Judges of appeal shall be 
appointed by the Governor-General in Council (meaning of course 
the South African Cabinet)- 

The Indian Dominion, from a purely legal and constitutional 
point of view, is even on a higher footing than the other Dominions. 
For example, the verj* title of the Act, “Independence Act”, though 
it only puts in statutory form what has been achieved in fact by the 
Dominions in the British Commonwealth as a matter of Constitu- 
tional Convention and growth, I should think, gives India even a 
higher status than that of other Dominions The moot point under 
the Statute of Westminster as to whether a Dominion can, under the 
Statute, sever its link with the British Commonwealth is solved 
by section 6 of the Indian Independence Act, 1947, as section 6 in 
terms enables the Dominions to repeal and modify the Independence 
Act itself and to enact a law repealing, or repugnant to the pro%i* 
sions of the Constitution Act itself 

On all the above grounds. I am distinctly of opinion that, in 
all cases of appointment, etc., whether of Judges of the Federal 
Court or of the High Court or of similar officers, the Governor- 
General will have to take the place of His Majesty. The mere 
fact that the instrumentality of a Letters Patent may not be avail- 
able to the Governor-General will not affect the question. If he 
cannot issue a Letters Patent, he will make the appointment by an 
order. There is nothing which Judges and other appointees need 
consider to be injra dig in an appointment being made by order in 
the name of the Governor-General acting on the advice of Ministers. 

Sd: A. Krishnaswami 30.7.47 
I agree Sd: K- M. Munshi 30.7.47 

Sd: N. Gopalasw'amy 30.7.47 

I concur in the conclusions set out in the last paragraph. They 
do not affect judges already appointed, but only new judges. 

Sd: B. N. Rau 30.7.47 
Draft 

THE INDIA {PROVISIONAL CONSTITUTION) ORDER, 1947 

"Whereas by sub-section (2) of section 8 of the Indian Indepen- 
dence Act, 1947 (hereafter in the recitals to this Order referred to 
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as the said Act), it is provided that except in so far as other provi- 
sion is made by or in accordance with a law made by the Constituent 
Assembly of the Dominion under sub-section (1) of the said section, 
each of the new Dominions and all Provinces and other parts thereof 
shall be governed as nearly as may be in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Government of India Act, 1935, and that the provi- 
sions of that Act shall, so far as applicable and subject to any 
express provisions of the said Act and with such omissions, addi- 
tions, adaptations and modifications as may be specified in orders 
of the Governor-General under the next succeeding section of the 
said Act, have effect accordingly; 

And whereas by paragraph (c) of subjection (1) of section 9 
of the said Act it is provided that the Governor-General shall 
by order make such provision as appears to him to be necessary or 
expedient for making omissions from, additions to, and adaptations 
and modifications of, the Government of India Act, 1935, in its appli- 
cation to the separate new Dominions; 

And Whereas by sub-section (4) of section 19 oi the said Act it 
is provided that in the said Act, except so far as the context other- 
wise requires, references to the Government of India Act, 1935, 
Include reference to any enactments amending or supplementing that 
Act and in particular references to the India (Central Government 
and Legislature) Act, 1946; 

NOW THEREFORE in exercise of the powers conferred by 
the said provisions of the said Act, the Governor-General is pleased 
to make the following order;— 

1. (1) This Order may be cited as the India (Provisional Con- 
stitution) Order, 1947. 

(2) It shall come into force on the fifteenth day of August 
1947, which day is hereinafter referred to as “the appointed day”. 

2. (1) In this Order “India” means the Dominion of India. 

(2) Where a provision of the Government of India Act, 
1935, has been amended before the appointed date, a reference to 
that provision in the Schedule to this Order shall be read as refer- 
ring to the provision as in force immediately before the appointed 
day- 

(3) The Interpretation Act, 1889, applies for the interpre- 
tation ot this Order as it applies for the interpretation of an Act of 
Parliament. 

3. (1) As from 
Act, 1935, including t 
into force before the 


the appointed'^day, the Govefnment of India 
he provJSions.Ot'thattAefl^Wi^i^a''^ not come 
appofiited and tho-lndiaj^^^tral' Govern- 

f - ^ 


^87 


// 
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raent and Legislature) Act, 1946, shall, until other provision is made 
by or in accordance with a law made by the Constituent Assembly of 
India, applv to India with the omissions, additions, adaptations and 
modifications directed in the following provisions of this paragraph 
and in the Schedule to this Order- 

(2) The following expressions shall be omitted wherever 
they occur, namely, "in his discretion”, "acting in his discretion” 
and "exercising his individual judgment”. 

(3) For each expression specified in the first column of the 
following Table, wherever that expression occurs, there shall be sub- 
stituted the expression specified in the corresponding entrj* in the 
second column of the Table. 

Table 


Existing Indian law 

existing law 

existing Indian Act 

existing Act 

Federation 

Dominion 

Federal Government 

Dominion Government 

Federal law 

Dominion law 

Federal Legislature 

Dominion l-egislature 

Federated 

Acceding 

a Federal 

an Acceding 


4. Where the Schedule to thb Order requires that in any spe* 
cified provision certain words shall be substituted for certain other 
words or that certain words shall be omitted, that substitution or 
omission, as the case may be, shall, unless otherwise expressly pro- 
vided, be made wherever the words referred to appear in that pro- 
vision. 

5- Where any instrument is in force under any profusion of 
the Government of India A6t, 1935, immediately before the appoint- 
ed day, and that provision remains in force, whether with or -with- 
out modifications, on and after the appointed day, the said instru- 
ment shall, so far as applicable and with any necessary modifications, 
remain in force as from that day as if it were an instrument of the ap- 
propriate kind, duly made by the appropriate authority imder the 
said provision as in force after that day, and may be varied or re- 
voked accordingly. 

6. Where any law made by the Governor of a Province by 
virtue of section 93 of the GovOTiment of India Act, 1935, is in 
force immediately before the appointed day, the said law, notwith- 
standing that the said section is directed to be omitted in the 
Schedule to this Order or that by reason of such omission a Procla- 
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motion under the said section ceases to have effect, shall remain in 
force for the period for which it would have remained in force if 
the said section had been at all material times In operation, 

7. (1) Subject to any general or special orders or arrange- 

ments affecting his case, any person who immediately before the 
appointed day is holding any civil post under the Crown in connec- 
tion with the affairs of the Governor-General or Governor-General 
in Council or of a Province other than Bengal or the Punjab shall, 
as from that day, be deemed to have been duly appointed to the 
corresponding post under the Crown in connection with the affairs 
of the Dominion of India or, as the case may be, of the Province. 

Provided that the preceding provisions of this paragraph shall 
not apply in relation to the civil post of the Auditor General of 
India, which post as constituted by section 166 of the Government 
of India Act, 1935, as orginally enacted shall cease to exist on the 
appointed day, and the person who immediately before that day is 
holding that post shall not be deemed to be appointed to the corres- 
ponding post in connection with the affairs of the Dominion of India. 

(2) Notwithstanding that section 170 of the Government of 
India Act, 1935, is directed to be omitted in the Schedule to this 
Order, the person holding the office of the Auditor of Indian Home 
Accounts immediately before the appointed day is hereby authorised 
to continue, until such date as the Governor-General may specify, to 
perform such duties, and exercise such powers, in relation to transac- 
tions In the United Kingdom affecting the revenues of India or of any 
Province thereof as he was before the appointed day performing or 
exercising under the provisions of the said section 170. 

TUB scnrDVLE 

I. The Government o/ India Act, 2935. 

Section Adaptations 

2 Omit. 

3 For this section substitute: — 

"3. The Govemor-General . — The Governor- 
General of India is appointed by His Majesty by a 
Commission under the Royal Sign Manual.” 

4 Omit. 

5 For this section substitute. — 

'■5. Establishment o/ Dominion. — The Dominion 
of India set up by the Indian Independence Act, 1947, 
as from the fifteenth day of August 1947 is hereafter 
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in this Act referred to as- *'the -0010111100”, and the 
said fifteenth day of August Is -hereafter in this Act 
referred to as “the dale of the-establishment of the 
Dominion". 

For tills section substitute: — 

“ 6 . Accesjion 0/ Indian States. — ( 1 ) An Indian 
State shall be deemed to have acceded to the Domi- 
nion if the Governor-General has signified his accep- 
tance of an Instrument of Accession executed by the 
Ruler thereof whereby the Ruler on behalf of the 
State: — 

(a) declares that he accedes to the Dominion 
with the intent that the Governor-General, 
the Dominion Legislature, the Federal Court 
and any other Dominion authority establish- 
ed for the purposes of the Dominion shall, 
by virtue of his Instrument of Accession, but 
subject always to the terms thereof, and for 
the purposes only of the Dominion, exercise 
in relation to the State such functions as 
may be vested in them by order under this 
Act; and 

assumes the obligation of ensuring that due 
effect is given within the State to the p^vi- 
sions of this Act so far as they-are applicable 
therein by virtue of the Instrument of Acces- 
sion. 

'■ ' ( 2 ) An Instrument of Accession shall specify the 
matters which the Ruler "accepts as matters with res- 
pect to which the Dominion Legislature may inahe 
laws for the State, and the limitatidnsvQf any, to which 
the power_ot,the Dominiou Legislature to mahe laws 
for the State, and the exercise of, the executive autho- 
, rity'of the Dominion 'ix the State, are respectively to 
be’^subjecy ‘ 

(3) A Ruler may, by a suppl^ea^ary Instrunjeul 
executed by him.and accepted bVjthe.Govemor-Gene- 
ral, x'aiy the ihstrumenf^of ^Accc^ion of his State by 
^extending the -functions ^?^^^tue of that to* 
^^‘^rument * are 'exWtasable’Tij'^i^ ^jitrOnion authoritj 

‘HH i^atibh Id hy>Stoe?^'‘> 
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7 


10 

11 to 15 ■ 
16' 


17 ^:.- 


(4) References in this Act to the Ruler of a State 
include references to any persons for the time being 
exercising the powers of the Ruler of the State, 
whether by reason of the Ruler’s minority or for any 
other reason. 

(5) In this Act a State which has acceded to the 
Dominion is referred to as an Acceding State and the 
Instrument by virtue of which a State has so acceed- 
ed, construed together with any supplementary In- 
strument executed under this section, is referred to 
as the Instrument of Accession of that State. 

(6) As soon as may be after any Instrument of 
Accession or supplementary Instrument has been 
accepted by the Govemor-General under this section, 
copies of the Instrument and of the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s acceptance thereof shall be laid before the Domi- 
nion Legislature, and all courts shall take judicial 
notice of every such Instrument and acceptance.” 

In sub-section (2), omit all words after “by or 
under this Act”. 

In sub-seetton (1)^ for paragraphs (a), (b) and 
(e), substitute “to the matters with respect to which 
Dominion X*egislature has power to make laws, In- 
cluding the exercise of rights, authority and jurisdic- 
tion in and in relation to areas outside the Dominion”, 
arid in the proviso omit paragraphs (ili) and (iv). 

For this section substitute: — 

“9. Council of ministers. — There shall he a 
council of ministers to aid and advise the Governor- 
General in the exercise of his functions ” 

In sub-section (2), omit "either Chamber of”. 
Omit sub-section (5). 

Omlb - 

‘Ifi sub-section (Zf, for ''British India" substiiute 
“ahy' Governor’s or Chief Commissioner’s Province” 
and for "federal interests” substitutc-'Doraimon'inte- 
, rests”. Omit sub-section (4). 

lulfi sUb-section <2) omit all words after "the said 
business”,”' ' ’o-I ' • 

Omit subseciiins ^ 
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18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


^4 to 27 
28 


For this section substitute: — 

“18. Constitution of the Dominion Legislature. — 
The powers o£ the Dominion Legislature under this 
Act shall until other provision is made by or in accor- 
dance with a law made by the Constituent Assembly 
under sub-scction (1) of section 8 of the Indian In- 
dependence Act, 1947, be exercisable by that Assem- 
bly, and accordingly references in this Act to the 
Dominion Legislature shall be construed as referen- 
ces to the Constituent Assembly”- 

In sub-section (1). omit “the Chambers of”. In 
sub-section (2), for “the Chambers” substitute “the 
Dominion Legislature”, omit “or either Chamber”, 
and omit paragraph (c) 

Omit sub-section (3). 

In sub-section (1), omit “cither Chamber of” 
and “or both Chambers assembled together”. 

In subsection (2), omit "either Chamber of’, 
and for “a Chamber to whom any message is so sent” 
substitute “the Legislature”. 

Omit “every counsellor”. 

For “either Chamber, any joint sitting of the 
Chambers and any committee of the Legislature” 
substitute “the Dominion Legislature or any com- 
mittee thereof. 

Omit subsections (1), (2), (3) and (5). 

In subsection (4) for “and the Deputy President 
of the Council of State” substitute "of the Dominion 
Legislature", for “salaries” substitute “salary", 
omit “respectively”. 

Omit “or Speaker". 

In subsection (1), for "or joint sitting of the 
Chambers” substitute “of the Dominion Legislature”. 

In subsection (2), omit “A Chamber of. 

In subsection (3), for “a Chamber” and “the 
Chamber” substitute “the Legislature”. 

Omit. 

In subsection (1), omit "either Chamber of. 

In subsection (2), for "the Chambers” substitute 
"the Dominion Legislatures". 

Omit subsections (3) and (4). 
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In subsection (5), for “a Chamber” substitute 
“the Legislature”. 

29 For “either Chamber" substitute “the Dominion 
Legislature". 

30 For this section substitute:— 

“30. Prooision os to pending Bills; — 

(1) A Bill pending in the Dominion Legislature 
shall not lapse by reason of the prorogation of the 
Legislature 

(2) A Bill which, immediately before the esta- 
blishment of the Dominion, was pending m the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the Indian Legislature may, sub- 
ject to any provision to the contrary which may be 
included in rules made by the Dominion Legislature 
under section 38 of this Act, be continued in the Do- 
minion Legislature as if the proceedings taken with 
reference to the Bill in the said Legislative Assembly 
had been taken in the Dominion Legislature". 

31 Omit. 

32 In subsection (1) for “Chambers” substitute "Do- 
minion Legislature”, and omit “or that he reserves 
the Bill for the slgnlflcation of His Majesty's pleasure”. 
Omit sub-sections (2) and (3). 

33 In sub-section (1) omit “both Chambers of”. 

In sub-section (2) omit all the words after “from 
other expenditure"- 

In sub-section (3) — 

(i) in paragraph <a) for “required to be made 
by Order in Council" substitute “made by 
or under the Third Schedule to this Act”; 
(il) for paragraph (c) substitute: — 

“(c) the salaries and allowances of ministers, 
of the advocate-general, and of chief 
commissioners" ; 

(iii) omit paragraphs (e), (f) and (g). 

Omit sub-section (4). 

34 In sub-section (1) omit "either Chamber of” and 
“or paragraph (f)" 

In sub-section (2) for “Federal Assembly, and 
thereafter to the Council of State, and either Cham- 
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ber” substitute “Dominion Legislature vrhich”, and 
omit the proviso. 

Omit sub-section 13J. 

In sub-section (1) for “Chambers” substitute 
“Legislature” and omit the pro\’iso. 

In sub-section (2) for “both Chambers” substitute 
“the Legislatures”. 

To sub-section (3), add: — 

“Provided that expenditure from the said reve- 
nues during the period beginning with the 15th day 
of August 1947 and ending with the 31st day of March 
1948 may be authorised or ratified by general or 
special order of the Governor-General.” 

Omit “both Chambers or*. 

In sub-section U) omit all words after “Governor- 
General". 

In sub-section (3) for “either Chamber” substi- 
tute “the Dominion Legislature" and for “that Cham* 
ber" substitute “the Legislature”. c* 

In sub-section tli, omit “Each Chamber of and 
the proviso. 

Omit sub-sections i2) and (4). 

In sub-section (.3) after “with respect to” insefC 
“the I.egislative Assembly oF’ and for “Governor- 
General” substitute “President of that Legislature.” 
Omit 

Omit .sub-section (2). 

For this"section substitute: — 

"42.’'PoteeT of GorerttoT-General to promulgate cn?-'- 
— nances in cures of emergency. — 

>rrK—->irhe Governor-General may, in cases of emer- 
.!r-.''S^cy, mahe and promulgate Ordinances for the 
peace and good government of the Do min ion or 
, . - .any part thereof, and .any . Ordinance so made 
shall, for the space of not more than six months 
from its promidgation have the like force of 
as an Act passed by. the Dominion l/egislature, 
hut the power of making Ordinances under lids 
section -is subject to the like restrictions as the 
power of the Dominion Xegislature under this 
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Act to make laws; and any Ordinance made 
under thh section may bo controlled or super- 
seded by any such Act." 

43 to 45 

Omit, 

46 

In sub-scctlon (1) for the words from “Bengal" 
to "Sind" substitute "West Bengal, the United Pro- 
vlncctt, East Punjab, tllbar, the Central Provinces 
and Berar, Assam and Orissa " 

Omit sub-section (2). 

47 tp 4D 

fTo be adapted Jafer). 

50 

For this section substitutfl- — 

"50. Council of Ministers. — ^Therc shall be a 
council oi ministers to aid and advise the Governor 
in the exercise of his functions”. 

51 ' 

Omit sub-seetian (5). 

52-54 

Omit. 

55 

, Omit sub-scctlon (4). 

50.58 ' 

' Omit. 

50 

In sub-section (3) omit all words after “said 
business" 

Omit sub-secUons (4) and (5). m tO 

CO 

In pub-section (1) for "Bengal, the United Pro- 
vinces. Bihar and Assam" substitute “the United 
Provinces and Bihar". 

02 

Omit sub-scctlon (3). 

03 

Nil. 

CO 

Omit sub-.scctlon (2). 

09 

In sub-section (1), in paragraph (c) omit “who- 
Ihcr before or after the commencement of this part 
of this Act" onU for '*by a court In British India or in 
a State which Is a Federated State" substitute ‘‘be- 


fore the date of the establishment of the Dominion by 


a coUrt in British India, 'or on or after that date by a 

' ' t /' ■/ 

' court In d Governor's or Chief Commissioner’s Pro- 

■ - ' a 

U vinco or an acceding Slate"] end In paragraph (I) lor 
“Pcdcral" substltuto "dommloh Legislature”. 

71 

In sub-section (2) for the words from “com- 
mencement of this Pari" to "Province" sustituto "esta- 
blishment of the Dominion enjoyed by members of 
that Chamber, or In the case of West Bengal and 
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East Punjab, by members of the Provincial Legisla- 
tive Assemblies of Bengal and the Punjab, respec- 
tively”. 

Omit all words after “Legislature”, and add the 
following proviso: — 

“Provided that until other provision is so made, 
members of the Legislative Assemblies of West Ben- 
gal and East Punjab shall be entitled to receive sa- 
laries and allowances at such rates and upon such 
conditions as were immediately before the establish- 
ment of the Dominion applicable in the case of mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assemblies of Bengal and the 
Punjab, respectively ” 

In sub-section (2) omit “or affects the discharge 
of any of his special responsibilities” and the last 
sentence. 

In sub-section (1) omit “or that he reserves the 
Bill for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure 
thereof”- 

Omit Sub-section (2). 


In sub-section (2) omit all words after “from 
other expenditure”. 

In paragraph (a) of sub-section (3) for “required 
to be made by Order in Council" substitute "made 
by or under the Third Schedule to this Act”. 

Omit sub-section (4). 

Omit the proviso to sub-section (1). 

To sub-section (3), add: — 

"provided that expenditure from the revenues 
of the Province of West Bengal or East Punjab dur- 
ing the period beginning with the 15th day of August 
1947 and ending with the 31st day of March 1948 
may be authorised or ratified by general or special 
order of the Governor”- 
Omit. 

In sub-section (1) omit the proviso. 

In sub-section (3) omit the last sentence 
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For Bub'RCCtlon (3) BubsUtutc;->. 

"(3) Until rules are made under thif ucction, 
the rules of procedure and slondlnR orders In force 
immediately before the establishment of the Domi- 
nion with respect to the Legislative Assemblies of 
ncngnl and the Punjab, respectively, shall have cITcct 
In relation to the Legislative Assemblies of West 
Bengal and East Punjab, subject to such modifications 
and adaptations os may be mode therein by the Spea- 
kers of those Assemblies*’. 

05 Omit 

00 Omit Sub-section (2). 

00 For the proviso to sulHsecllon (1) substitute'.— 

“Provided that the Governor shall not, without 
Instructions from Iho Governor-General, promulgate 
any such ordinance it an Act of the Provincial Legis- 
lature containing the same provisions would under 
this Act have been Invalid unless, having been rc- 
scrve<l for the constderatlon of the Covcrnor-Ceneral, 
It had received assent of the Govcrnor-GcncroV’. 
In sub-section (2) omit paragraph (b). 

00 Omit. 

00 Omit. 

01 For this section substitute;— 

“01. Ei'cludcd areas and porlially excluded 
area*.— In this Act, the expressions 'excluded area’ 
and 'partially excluded* area mean respectively such 
areas ns were excluded or partially excluded areas 
Immediately before the establishment of the Domi- 
nion”. 
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peace and good government of- the 'Andaman and 
Xicobar Islands, and any regulations so made may 
, repeal or amend any Act of the Dominion Legislattiro 
■ or any existing law which is for the time being appli- 
cable to the Province, and. when promulgated by the 
Govemor-G^eral, shall have the same force and 
effect as an Act of the Dominion Legislature which 
applies to the Pro\*ince'’. 

97 For "His Majesty in Council” substitute "or 
in accordance with a law made by the Constituent 
Assembly under sub-section (1) of section 8 of the 
Indian Independence Act, 1947”. 

98 _ _ - Omit. 


In sub-soction (1) for "for the whole or any part 
of British India or for any Federated State” substi- 
tute "(including laws ha\*ing extra territorial opera- 
tion) for the whole or any part of the Dominion”. 
Omit sub-scction (2)- 
^ ‘ For sub-section (3) substitute: — 

"(3) A Proclamation,. of Fmergenc>’ may be re- 
voked by a subsequent Proclamation”. 

Omit sub-section (2) r 

Omit. . .j, . 

j -j. In ;^sub-section <2) omit "or for the signification 
fjylj.. of ^is-Majestyts pleasure’Van^'or of His Majestj*”- 
Jvi.‘c::',Omit.-i -I.* I 

'J, ^.'^‘.^^In'suVsectio^’Sjyjrin paragraph (a) for "by the 
Governor-General 'of ‘bj* His' Majesty” substitute "or 
by the Governor-Gene^”, and in paragraph (b) for 
'^'either lh*'th‘e‘Gm?er't2jt^Genefal or by His Majesty” 
substitute "by the GoverTfor^eheral”. 

Omit. 

In the proviso to sub-section * (2) omit “eith^ 

■: (II ' ■ 

Omit Sub-section (5).^ 

In sub-section (5) for the words from "without 
prejudice” to "Govamor of” substitute "The Exe- 
' — '’tl cutive Authority of the Dominion shall also extend 
: ; •'ito'the ghung of directions to”. 
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129 In sub-section (4) for "the Governor-General in his 

discretion” substitute “an arbitrator appointed 'by 
the Chief Justice of India”, 

In sub-section (5) omit all words after “any part 
thereof”. 

131 Omit the proviso to sub-sections (5) and (7), the 

W’ords “His Majesty in Council or”, and sub-section 
(9) 

134 For "the Ruler whereof" substitute “unless the 
Ruler thereof”, and for “are not to apply” substitute 
“are to apply”. 

135 • ' Omit "His Majesty upon consideration of repre- 

' scntatlons addressed to him by”. 
ii.i itiw ' ‘ ^ ■ For “His Majesty in Council” substitute “the 
.ij ,.it r.i 'Governor-General”. 

.T. It . 

136 1 , • Omit “and subject to the provisions of this Act 

with respect to the Federal Railway authority”. 

138 For "Federal” substitute “Dominion"; and for 

,, , .1 "subsequent Order in Council” substitute “Order of 

the Governor-General”.' 

'■[jyni;' 'J ' sub-section (1) for "one per cent., or such 

other" substitute “such”. 

“Iiart K*! I i ' In sub-section (4) for "His Majesty in Council" 
substitute ‘‘Order of ’the Governor-General”, and 
j.v ’ . omlt^'orof the Federal Railway Authority”. Tbi 
139' i ‘ Omit. ’ ‘ ‘ ^ 

140 In sub-section (2) for “one-half or such greater 

proportion as His Majesty in Council may determine” 

' Substitute “such proportion as the Governor-General 

may by order determine”. 

142 For "His Majesty in Council” substitute ^6rder 

‘ of the G6vbnt6r-Gent;ral”,''for “His Majesty" subSlT.^ 

• ... f - - .. tute “the Governor-General’*, and omit the proviso. 

143’ ' ' Alter sub-section (1) insert*.— 

"(lA) Nothing in the foregoing provisions of 
i-’o-:' 'r • • Chapter authorises the levy of any duty or tax 

"by the Dominion in any acceding State unless pro- 
vision in that behalf is made in the Instrument of 
Accession of that State"- 
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145-149 Omit. 

150 For “India” substitute “the Dominion”. 

151 Omit Sub-section (2). 

152 Omit 

153 Omit “either Chamber of*. 

154-A Omit “the Federal Railway Authority or” and 

“that authority or”. 

155 In sub-section <1K for “British India” substitute 

“India”, 

157-161 Omit 

162 Omit “Subject to the provisions of Part Xm of this 

Act with respect lo borrowing in sterling”. 

163 In sub-section (4), for “the Governor-General 
and the decision of the Governor-General in his dis- 
cretion shall be final” substitute “an arbitrator ap- 
pointed by the Chief Justice of India, whose decision 
shall be final.” 

165 Omit 

165 In sub-section (U, for “His hfajesty” substitute 

“the Governor-General”. 

In sub-section (2), for “His Majesty in Council” 
substitute “Order of the Governor-General”. 

In sub-section (3), for “His Majesty in Coimcii” 
substitute "the Governor-General”. 

167 In sub-section (1), for “His Majestj'” substitute 

“the Governor” and omit "after the expiration of two 
years from the commencement of Part III of this 
Act”. 

In paragraph (b) of sub-section (2), for “sub- 
section (3)” substitute "sub-sections (2) and (3)”- 

170-173 Omit 

175 In sub-section (1), omit the proxdso. 

In sub-section (2), omit “or of the exercise of 
the functions of the Crown in its rdations with the 
Indian States”. 

In sub-section (3), omit “Subject to the provi- 
sions of this Act with respect to the Federal Rail- 
way Authority.” 

Omit sub-section (2). 
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177 

178 

179*199 

200 


201 

204 


205 
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Omit. 

Omit all sub*sections except sub-section (3). In 
sub-section (3), after “this Act” insert “and of the 
Indian Independence Act, 1947”. 

Omit. 

In sub-section (3), omit “m British India or in a 
Federal State”. 

Add the following to sub-section (3). — 

"In this sub-section, the expression 'High Court’ 
includes a High Court in an Acceding State and any 
court which was a High Court m British India.” 

For "His Majesty in Council” substitute "the 
Governor -General”. 

In paragraph (a) of the proviso to subsection (1) — 

In sub-paragraph (1), after the word “there- 
under” insert "before the date of the establishment 
of the Dominion, or of an order made thereunder on 
or after that date, or the interpretation of the Indian 
Independence Act, 1947, or of any order made there- 
under"; for sub-paragraph (iii) substitute^ 

"(lU) arises under an agreement between that 
State and the Dominion or a Province, being an 
agreement which expressly provides that the said 
Jurisdiction shall extend to such a dispute, and in the 
case of an agreement with a Province, has been 
made with the approval of the Governor-General.” 

In sub-section (1), omit "in British India”, and 
after “made thereunder” insert “before the date of 
the establishment of the Dominion or any order made 
thereunder on or after that date, or as to the inter- 
pretation of the Indian Independence Act, 1947, or 
of any order made thereunder”. 

In sub-section fl), omit “in British India” and all 
words after "certificate as aforesaid”. 

In sub-section (2), omit “in British India”. 

In sub-section (3), omit “either Chamber of”. 

In sub-section (1), for “made thereunder or” 
substitute “made thereunder before the date of the 
establishment of the^oro^ioTr*Bi**iajg^o made 
thereunder on or AftCr^hat .^teiJir egneferns the in- 
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terpretation of the Indian Independence Act, 19-17, 
or of an order made thereunder or concerns”. 

In jiaragraph (a), for “made thereunder, or” 
substitute “made thereunder before the date of the 
establishment of the Dominion, or an order made 
thereunder on or after that date, or concerns the in- 
terpretation of the Indian Independence Act, 1947, 
or of an order made thereunder, or concerns”. 

In sub-section «2h omit “as respects British India 
end the Federated States” and “in British India”, 
and for ‘'British India or of anj'” substitute “a Gov- 
ernor’s Province. Chief Commissioner's Province or”- 

For ‘'British India” substitute “any Governor's 
Province or Chief Commissioner’s Province”, and for 
“thereunder” substitute “or order thereunder, or of 
the Indian Independence Act, 1947. or of any order 
thereunder”. 

Omit sub-section (2)- 

For "His Majesty” substitute “the Governor- 
General”. 

Omit "in British India", and for “outside British 
India” substitute "outside India”. 

For "British India” substitute “In^”. 

In sub-section (I) for the ^vo^ds from “Lahore” 
io “and in Sind” substitute “Patna and Kagpur, the 
High Court of East Punjab, the Chief Court in Oudh,” 
for "His Slajesty in Council” substitute “an AcL of 
the appropriate Legislature”, and in the proviso for 
the "words from t'has been made” to “then, as from” 
substitute made by His ^lajesty by Letters Patent 
for the establishment of a High Court to replace any 
court or courts mentioned in this sub-section, then, 
as from”. 

Add the following sub-section: — 

"(3) In this Chapter, “India* means the teritories 
comprised in the Governors’ Provinces and Chief Com- 
missions’ Provinces, and does' no^t ^include any Acced- 
ing’State”. vl 

In sub-section, (1),^ for “His .Majesty in Council 
may fix”, substitute “the Governor-General may bj 
order 'fix”. ' 
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242 


244-252 

253 


257-259 

260 


261 

262 


265 

266 


In sub-sections to (5) omit “in India”. 

In sub-section (3), in paragraph (a), for “some 
person empowered by the Secretary of State to give 
directions in that respect” substitute “the Governor- 
General or the Governor as the case may be”, and m 
paragraph (b), for “Secretary of State or by some 
p>erson empowered by the Secretary of State to give 
directions in that respect" substitute “Governor-Gene- 
ral or the Governor as the case may be”. 

Omit sub-sections <1) and (2). 

In sub-section (3), after “to posts in the” insert 
“railway”. 

Omit 

In sub-section U), for “Orders in Council” sub- 
stitute “orders of the Governor-General”, and for 
“His Majesty” substitute “the Governor-General”. 

In sub-section <2) after “meaning of this Act” 
insert “as originally enacted”. 

Omit sub-section <3). 

Omit 

For the words from “commencement of Part 
HI” to the end of the sub-section substitute “esta- 
blishment of the Dominion shall, if it would have 
been payable by the Government of any Province if 
the Indian Independence Act, 1947, had not been 
passed, be paid out of the revenues of that Pro\ince 
or, if that Province has ceased to exist, of such new 
Province as may be determined by orders made 
under that Act, and in any other case be paid 
out of the revenues of the Dominion of India or of 
Pakistan as may be so detem^ed.” 

Omit 

Omit sub-sections (3) and (5). 

In paragraph (a) of the proviso to sub-section (4) 
for “is in the permanent service of the Crown in 
India” substitute “was in the permanent service of the 
Crown in India (within the meaning of tins Act as 
originally enacted)”. 

In sub-section (1) omit “in India”. 

In sub-section (3) onut “The Secretary of State 
as respects services and posts to which appointments 
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207 

arc mndo by him", nnd “other" before “services ond 
posts”, 

In sub-section (4) for the words from “the vari- 
ous communities" to "in India" substitute "commu- 
nities or In tho case of tlic subordinate ranks of 
police forces". 

Omit nil words otter “Governor”. 

200-270 

Omit 

271 

In sub-section (1), for “Indian Code of Criminal 

272-274 

Procedure" substitute “Code of Criminal Procedure, 
IROO" nnd for "Indian Code of Civil Procedure" sub- 
stitute “Code of Civil Procedure, 1000", nnd omit 
"eltlior chamber of" 

Omit sub-sccUon (2). 

In sub-section (3), for “Indian Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure" substltulo “Code of Civil Procedure, lOOB". 
Omit 

275 

Omit paragraph (c). 

277 

Omit sub-scvilons (2) nnd (3). 

27Q-2110 

Omit 

200 

In sub-section (1) for “Ills Majesty may by Order 


In Council" subsiUulo “the Govcrnor*Gcnerol mny 
by Order", nnd for the words from "before the draft" 
to “Chamber or Chambers of the LcRlslnture" substi- 
tute “before maldnR any such Order tlio Governor- 
General slinll ascertain the views of the Govern- 
ment". 

For sub-section (2) subslUutc:— 

"(2) An order made under this sub-section may 
contain such provisions ns the Govcrnor-Gonornl mny 
deem necessary or proper— 

(n) for varying the representnUon in the Domi- 
nion Legislature of any Governor's Province 
tlie boundaries of which are altered by the 
Order; 

(b) for varying the composition of the Legisla- 
ture of ony such Province; 

(c) where n new Governor’s Province Is created, 
for constituting the Legislature thereof; 
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291 


292-294 

295 

296 

298 

299 

300 

302 

303 


305.A 

306 


307-310 

311 


(d) for apportionments and adjustments of and 
in respect of assets and liabilities; and 

(e) for other supplemental, incidental and con- 
sequential matters.” 

For "His Majesty in Council may from time to 
time make provision” substitute “in relation to any 
Provincial Legislature, provision may be made by Act 
of that Legislature”. 

Omit. 

Omit sub-section (1). 

In sub-section (1) for “British India” substitute 
“a Governor’s or Chief Commissioner’s Province”. 

In sub-section (1) omit “British”. 

Omit sub-section (3). 

In sub-section (1) omit “in British India”. In 
sub-section (3) omit “cither Chamber of’. 

Omit- 

Omit. 

In sub-section (1) for "Bengal” substitute “West 
Bengal". 

Omit sub-section (3). 

Omit. 

In sub-section (1) for “against the Governor of 
a Province, or against the Secretary' of State" sub- 
stitute “or against the Governor of a Province, for 
“His Majesty in Council” substitute “the Governor- 
General”, after “has been the Governor-General" 
insert “His Majesty’s Representative for the exer- 
cise of the functions of the Crown in its relations 
with Indian States", and in the proviso for "a Pro- 
vince or the Secretary of State” substitute “or a Pro- 
vince”. 

Omit sub-section (2)- 
Omit. 

Omit sub-sections (1), (3), (4) and (5). 

In sub-section (2) 

in the definition of "corresponding Province” 
for “His Majesty in Council” substitute “the Gover- 
nor-General”; 
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in the definition of “existing law", for “com* 
mencemcnt of Part III of this Act” substitute “csta* 
bllshmont of the Dominion", and after “territories" 
insert “which were"; 

in the definition of “person” omit “in India, 
Burma or Aden"; 

m the definition of “Indian State Railway" omit 
“the Federal Railway Authority”. 

In sub-scction (G) for “Federal” substitute "Domi- 
nion", and omit “or a Governor-General’s Act" and 
“or a Governor’s Act”. 

312-320 Omit 

First Sche- 
dule Omit 

Second Sche- 
dule Omit. 

Third Schedule In paragraph 1 omit all entries after the entry 
relating to the Governor-General, and inscrt.~ 

“The Governor of a Province. . .CC, 000 rupees. 
Provided that the annual salary payable to any 
person who having been the Governor of a Pro- 
vince Immcdlatcily before the 15th day of 
August, 1947, continues to be the Governor of 
that Province, shall be the same as before that 
date " 

In paragraph 2 for “fixed by Ills Majesty in Council" 
substitute "fixed, os respects the Governor-Gene- 
ral by Act of the Dominion Legislature, and as 
respects a Governor by order of the Governor- 
Gcnornl", and for “determined by Ills Majesty 
in Council” substitute “Governor-General”. 

In paragraph 3 for “lUs Majesty in Council" substi- 
tute “such an Act, or, ns the case may be, an order, 
ns aforesaid". 

In paragraph 4 for “Order in Council" substitute 
"such an Act, or, as the case may be, an order, 
as aforesaid”. 

In paragraph 5 for “Ills Majesty In Council" substi- 
tute "such an Act, or, as the case may be, an 
order, ns aforesaid". 

After paragraph 6 Insert: — 

"7. Until other provision Is made by Act of the 
Dominion Legislature, the Governor-General 
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shall be entitled to the same allowances and pri- 
vileges as he was entitled to immediately be 
fore the date of the establishment of the Domi 
nion under the rules and orders then in force.” 

Fourth Sche- 
dule Omit “Emperor of India”. 

Fifth 

Schedule in paragraph 4, — 

in sub-paragraph (ii) for “ten columns” substi- 
tute “nine columns”, and omit “(e) the European 
community”; 
omit the last sentence. 

In paragraph 5, for “His Majesty in Council may 
deem” substitute “the Governor-General may by 
order declare”, and omit “(v) for the election 
of persons to 611 the European seats, if any”- 

In paragraph 8, for “fifteen to nineteen” substitute 
“fourteen to eighteen”. 

Omit paragraph 11. 

In paragraph 12, omit “by a European”. 

In paragraph 14., for “fifth and sixth” substitute 
“and fifth”, omit “the European community”, 
for “seventh” substitute "sixth”, and for “eighth” 
substitute “seventh”. 

In paragraph 15, for “His Majesty in Council may 
deem” substitute “the Governor-General may 
by order declare”, and omit sub-paragraph (iii)- 

In paragraph 16, omit “a European constituency”, 
and "a European”. 

In paragraph 19, — 

for the definitions of “a European”, “an Anglo- 
Indian”, “an Indian Christian” and “the sche- 
duled castes” substitute the following defini- 
tions; — . 

" ‘a European* means a person whose father 
or any of whose other male progenitors in the 
male line is or was of European decent, and who 
is not a native of India or Pakistan or any Indian 
State; 

'an Anglo-Indian* means a person whose father 
or any of whose other male progenitors in the 
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male line is or was of European descent but 
who is a native of India, Pakistan or an Indian 
State; 

'an Indian Christian' means a person who 
professes any form of the Christian religion and 
IS not a European or an Anglo-Indian; 

‘the scheduled castes’ means such castes, races 
or tribes or parts of groups within castes, races 
or tribes, being castes, races, tribes, parts or 
groups of which appear to the Governor-General 
to correspond to the classes of persons formerly 
known as ‘the depressed classes’, as the Governor- 
General may by order specify.”; 

for "Ilts Majesty In Council may from time 
to time” substitute “Governor-General may from 
time to time by order”; 

for “His Majesty in Council” in the definition 
of “prescribed” substitute "order of the Cover* 
nor-Goncral”. 

In paragraph 20, for "His Majesty in Council" sub- 
stitute "order of the Governor-General”. 

For the tables of Scats substitute:— 

Siicth 

Schedule In Part I,— 

in paragraph 5, omit “a European constituency" 
and "a European”; 

in paragraph 0, omit “European constituency”; 
in paragraph 12, for “British India police force" 
substitute "police force belonging to any Cover- 
nor’s Province or Chief Commissioner’s Pro- 
vince”; 

in sub-paragraph (1) of paragraph 13, omit “Euro- 
pean” and for “Part I of the First Schedule” 
substitute “the Fifth Schedule”; 
in sub-paragraph (2) of paragraph 13, for “an 
order in Council delimiting territorial constituen- 
cies” substitute “the Government of India (Pro- 
vincial Legislative Assemblies) Ord^ *- 
an Act of the Provincial Legislatuje“7after i'anv ^ 
such Order in Council” mscr5*"‘'Qf^A^’V 
omit “European constituency’’- 1^' x- 

' ■ 

\ ’ V 
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In paragraph I of Part III omit “European”. 

In Part IV, -- 

in the Title, for “Bengal” substitute “West 
Bengal"; 

in sub-paragraph (1) of paragraph 1, omit Pro- 
viso (2); 

in paragraph 14, for “Bengal” substitute “West 
Bengal” and omit “European constituencies” and 
“European constituency”. 

In Part VI, in the Title and in paragraph 10, for 
“the Punjab” substitute “East Punjab”. 

In Part IX, -- 

in paragraph 1, omit the proviso; 
in paragraph 9A, omit "British”. 

Omit Parts X' and XII. 

Seventh 

Schedule In List I, — 

for entry 1 substitute: — 

“1 . The naval, military and air force of the 
Dominion and any other armed forces raised or main- 
tained by the Dominion; any armed forces which 
arc not forces of the Dominion but are attached to 
or operating with any of the armed forces of the 
Dominion; central intelligence bureau; preventive 
detention for reasons of Slate connected with defence 
or external affairs”; 

in entry 2, omit “(not being cantonment areas 
of Indian State troops)”, and omit “within British 
India”; 

in entry 9, for “Federal" substitute “Dominion”; 
in entry 17, after "domiciled in India” insert “or” 
and omit “or British subjects domiciled in the United 
Kingdom”; 

in entries 34 and 36, for "Federal control” sub* 
stitute “Dominion Control”; 
for entry 39 substitute: — 

“39. Extension of the powers and jurisdiction 
of members of a police force belonging to any pro- 
vince to any area in another province, but not so as 
to enable the police of one province to exercise 
powers and jurisdiction in another province without 
the consent of the Government of that province; ex- 
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Schedule 

NIntli 

Schedule 

ir. The 


Sfctlou 


NOTi: ON CONSTITOTIONAli OllDKtl 

lc'n*!lon of the powers nnd Jurisdiction of mernbera 
of n police force bclon^tn^ to nny unit to rnllwny 
tircfis outside thnt unit." 

In tlds entry ‘province* Includes n Chief Com- 
missioner's province; 

in entry 40, omit "nnd of nny Order In Council 
mnde thereunder"; 

In entry 41, for the words from ‘Tedcrnl Minis- 
ters" to "Fcrlornl Assembly" substitute "Dominion 
Ministers nnd of the President nnd Deputy President 
of the Dominion IiCj*lslftluro", nnd omit "to such ex- 
tent ns Is expressly outhoHsod by Pnrt 11 of tids Act". 
In List II, — 

In entry 11, omit "and of nny Order In Council 
mndo tbercundcr"; 

lt> entries 23 nnd 20, for "Fodcrnl" substitute 
"Dominion", 

In entry 34 of List III, for "Fcdcrnl" substitute 
"Dominion". 

Omit, 

Omit. 

Indlfl fCcntrnl Government nnd Lcplslntnre; Act, 104d 
Adaptations. 

1. Omit. 

2. For "Indlnn LcBlsloturo" substitute "Dominion 
Lcglslnture”. 

In snb-sccllon (2) for "Governor Gcnornl In Coun- 
cil*' subslitiito "Dominion". 

In Bub-.secllon (3) omit "cither Chnmbcr of", 

In sub-section (4) for "Frelcrnl" substitute "Doinl- 
nloj}" 

3. In stJb-scctlon (1) for the words "Indinn Loftlsln- 
turc" wberc they first occur substitute "Dominion 
LeBlshituro", and for "Governor General In Council" 
substitute "Central Government". 

In sub-section (2) for ''Governor-General In 
Council" substitute "Dominion". 
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Section 4. For “both Houses of Parliament’’ substitute “the 

Dominion Legislature”. 

5. After section 4 insert the following: — 

“4A. Poiccrs o/ the Dominion Legislature to be 
pouters of the Constituent Assemblt/: — 

The powers of the Dominion Legislature under 
this Act shall, until other provision is made by or in 
accordance with a law made by the Constituent 
Assembly under sub-section (1) of section 8 of the 
Indian Independence Act, 1947, be exercisable by 
that Assembly, and accordingly references in this 
Act to the Dominion Legislature shall be construed 
as references to the Constituent Assembly”. 

0. Omit sub-section (1>. 


4C 

THE JOINT DEFENCE COUNCIL ORDER. AUGUST 11, 1947 

In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-section (1) of section 
9 of the Indian Independence Act, 1947, and in pursuance of sub- 
section (1) of section 11 thereof, the Governor-General is pleased 
to make the following Order; 

1. (X) This Order may be cited as the Joint Defence Council 
Order 1947. 

(2) It shall come into force at once. 

(3) It shall cease to have effect on the first day of April, 1948; 

Provided that the Governor-General of India and the Governor- 

General of Pakistan, acting jointly, may direct that this Order shall 
remain in force for such further period as may be specified in the 
direction. 

2. (1) The Interpretation Act, 1889, shall apply for the inter- 
pretation of this Order as it applies for the interpretation of an Act 
of Parliament. 

(2) In this Order, 

‘Indian forces’ has the same meaning as in the Indian Indepen- 
dence Act, 1947; 

‘Dominion forces’ means the armed forces of the Dominion of 
India or Pakistan. 
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3. (1) As from the 15th day of August, 1947, there shall be 
set up a Council to bo known os the Joint Defence Council for India 
and Pakistan. 

(2) Tho said Council, hereinafter referred to as the Joint 
Defence Council, shall consist of 

(1) the Governor-General of India, 

(ii) the Defence Minister of India, 

(iii) tho Defence Minister of Pakistan, and 

(iv) tho Supreme Commander of His Majesty’s Forces fn India 
and Pakistan (hereinafter referred to as the Supreme Com- 
mander). 

4. The Governor-General of India shall be the independent 
Chairman of the Joint Defence Council. 

5. The person who at tho date of the commencement of this 
Order is the Commander-in-Chlcf of His Majesty's Forces In India 
shall bo the Supremo Commander. 

0. (1) If a Defence Minister Is for any reason unable to attend 
any meeting of the Joint Defence Council, ho shall be entitled to 
depute another Minister or the High Commissioner for the Dominion 
concerned to attend the meeting in his place, ond such other Minis- 
ter or High Commissioner shall have for the purposes of that meet- 
ing all the powers of tho Defence Minister. 

(2) If the Supreme Commander Is for any reason unable to 
attend any meeting of the Joint Defence Council, he shall bo entitled 
to depute a member of his ‘Chiefs of Slnfl’ Committee to attend the 
meeting in his place, and such member shall have for the purposes 
of that meeting all the powers of tho Supreme Commander. 

7. At any meeting of the Joint Defence Council, 

(a) a Defence Minister may be accompanied by another Minis- 
ter; 

(b) a Defence Minister or the Supreme Commander may call 
Jn to assist him at the meeting In an advlsoiy capacity one 
or more experts. 

8. The Joint Defence Council shall be in exclusive control of 

(a) the division of the Indian forces between the Dominions 
and their reconstitution as two separate Dominion forces; 

(b) tho allocation, transfer and movement of officers and men 
belonging to tho Indian forces for the purposes of such re- 
constitution; 
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(c) the allocation, transfer and movement for the purposes of 
such reconstitution of plant, machinery, equipment and 
stores held by the Governor-General in Council immediate- 
ly before the 15th day of August, 1947, for the purposes of 
the Indian forces; 

fdi such naval, militarj* and air force establishments as the 
Joint Defence Council may specify, for such temporary 
period as that Council may consider necessarj' or ex- 
pedient; 

(e) the general administration of naval, militarj' and air force 
law and the maintenance of discipline in the armed forces 
of each of the two Dominions; 

(f) the general arrangements for the pajTnent, food, clothing, 
medical attendance and equipment of the armed forces of 
each of the tw'O Dominions; 

(g) any armed force which may be operating, or may hereafter 
be sent to operate, under joint command in such areas 
near the boundaries between the two Dominions as are for 
the time being declared by or under a Provincial law to be 
disturbed areas; 

(h) any Indian forces which are for the time being ov.erseas: 

Provided that the control of the Joint Defence Council shall 

not extend, 

(i) except in relation to the forces mentioned in paragraphs 
(g) and (h) of this Article, to the disposition and operation- 
al control within the Dominion, and the local administra- 
tion, of the armed forces of either Dominion, or 

(ii) to the selection and recruitment of oflicers and men for the 
armed forces of either Dominion and their training, when 
such training takes place elsewhere than in a training 
establishment specified by the Joint Defenre Council 
under paragraph (d) of this Article: * 

Provided further that the Joint Defence Council shall cause 
such measures to be taken as will enable them gradually to with- 
draw their control in respect of all or any of the matters mentioned 
in paragraphs (d) (e) and (f) of this Article with a view to the cessa- 
tion of control as early as may be practicable and in any event be- 
fore the 1st day of April, 1948. 

9. The executive authority of each of the two Dominions shall 
be so exercised as to give full effect to any orders or directions that 
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may be made or given by the Joint Defence Council in the fixer- 
cisc of the powers conferred on them by this Order. 

10. The Supremo Commander shall be responsible for giving 
effect to the decisions of the Joint Defence Council and shall act in 
conformity with such directions as may be given to him in that be- 
half by the Joint Defence Council. 

11. The posting and promotion of any officer of His Majesty’s 
forces who is not a member of, but is attached to or serving with, 
any of the Dominion forces, shall be made only in consultation with 
the Supreme Commander. 

12 "Where by virtue of the provisions of this Order any 
members of the Indian Forces are for the time being subject to the 
command or control of the Supreme Commander, the Supreme 
Commander shall exercise 

(a) in the case of such members as ore subject to the Indian 
Army Act, 1911, the powers of the Commander.in-Chief 
under that Act, and; 

(b) in the case of such members as arc subject to the Indian 
Air Force Act, 1932, the powers of the Air Officer Com- 
manding-in-Chief under that Act; and 

(c) when any such powers are so exercised by the Supreme 
Commander, the powers of the Central Government under 
the Indian Army Act, 1911, or as the case may be, the 
Indian Air Force Act, 1932, shall be exercisable by the 
Joint Defence Council. 

13. There shall be two Joint Secretaries of the Joint Defence 
Council nominated, respectively, by the Governor-General of India 
and the Governor-General of Pakistan, and such other secretarial 
staff os may be appointed by or under the authority of the Joint 
Defence Council, 

14. There shall bo set up by order of the Joint Defence 
Council a financial and accounting organization charged with the 
duty of scrutinizing and advising on proposals involving expendi- 
ture, giving financial sanction thereto and accounting for all the 
expenses referred to in the next succeeding Article. 

15. All expenses incurred by or under authority derived from 
the Joint Defence Council or the Supreme Commander for carry- 
ing into clTcct the purposes of thb Order shall be borne by the 
Dominions of India and Pakistan in such proportion as may be 
determined by the Joint Defence Council. 
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THE INDIAN INDEPENDENCE (PARTITION COUNCILS) 
ORDER, AUGUST 12, 1947 

In exercise of the powers conferred by section 9 of the Indian 
Independence Act, 1947, and of al! other powers enabling him in 
that behalf, the Governor-General is pleased to make the following 
Order: 

1. (1) This Order may be cited as the Indian Independence 
{Partition Councils) Order, 1947. 

(2) It shall come into force at once. 

2. The Interpretation Act. 1889, shall apply for the interpreta- 
tion of this Order as it appDes for the interpretation of an Act of 
Parliament. 

3. As from the fifteenth day of August, 1947, there shall be 
set up in the manner hereinafter provided 4 bodies to be known 
respectively as 

(1) the Partition Council for India and Pakistan, 

(ii) the Bengal Separation Council, 

(iii) the Punjab Partition Committee, and 

(iv) the Assam Separation Councit 

4. (1) the Partition Council for India and Pakistan shall 
consist of 

(a) two representatives of India who shall be Ministers of the 
Government of India, and 

(b) two representatives of Pakistan, one of whom shall be a 
Iklinister of the Government of Pakistan and the other 
shall be either another such Minister or the High Com- 
missioner for Pakistan in India, 

(2) The meetings ol the Partition Council shall be held alter- 
nately under the Chairmanship of one of the said representatis'cs 
of India or one of the said representatix;^ of Pakistan, 

(3) The High Commissioner for Pakistan in India shall be en- 
titled to attend as an observer any of the meetings of the Partition 
Council at which Pakistan is represented by two ilinisters. 

5. (1) The Bengal Separation Council shall consist of two re- 
presentatives of East Bengal and two representatives of West 
Bengal 
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(2) The Punjab Partition Conunittee shall consist of two re- 
presentatives of West Punjab and two representatives of East 
Punjab. 

(3) The Assam Separation Council shall consist of two repre- 
sentatives of East Bengal and two representatives of Assam. 

(4) The said representatives shall be such persons as may be 
nominated by the Governor of the Province concerned, and diffe- 
rent persons may be nominated for different meetings of the Coun- 
cil or Committee, as the case may be. 

6. The meetings of each of the bodies mentioned in Article 5 
shall be held: 

(a) alternately in the capital towns of the two Provinces re- 
presented on that body, and 

(b) under the chairmanship of the Governor of the Province 
in which the meeting is so held. 

For the purposes of this Article a series of meetings held in 
one place from day to day shall be deemed to be a single meeting. 

7. It shall be the duty of each of the bodies mentioned in 
Article 3‘. 

(a) to consider all questions relating to such of the matters 
mentioned in Article 4 of the Arbitral Tribunal Order 
1947, as are the concern of that body, and attempt to reach 
an agreed decision on all such questions; 

(b) in the event of their failure to reach an agreed decision on 
any such question as aforesaid, to make a reference in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the said Order to the 
Arbitral Tribunal set up by that Order; and 

(c) to consider any other question of common concern to the 
Dominions of India and Pakistan or, as the case may be, 
to the respective Provinces, arising in connection with the 
transition to the Provisions of the Indian Independence Act, 
1947 
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3. (I) As from the appointed day,* the Government of India 
Act, 1935, including the provisions of that Act which have not come 


1. August 15. 1947— Editor. 
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into force before the appointed day, and the India (Central Govern- 
ment and Legislature) Act, 1946, shall, until other pro\ision is made 
by or in accordance with a law made by the Constituent Assembly 
of India, apply to India with the omissions, additions, adaptations 
and modifications directed in the following provisions of this para- 
graph and in the Schedule to this order. 

(2) The following expressions shall be omitted wherever they 
occur, namely, “in his discretion*’, “acting in his discretion” and 
“exercising his individual judgement.*’ 

• ♦ ♦ • 

The Schedule 

THE GO\’ERN'MEN'T OF INDU ACT. 1S35 

Section 2. Omit. 

Section 3. For this section substitute: “3. The Governor- 
General. — ^The Governor-General of India is appointed by a Com- 
mission under the Royal Sign Manual.” 

Section 4. Omit 

Section 6. For this section substitute: “S. Accession of Indian 
States. — (1) An Indian State shall be deemed to have acceded to 
the Dominion if the Governor-General has signified his acceptance 
of an Instrument of Accession executed by the Ruler thereof where- 
by the Ruler on behalf of the State: (a) declares that be accedes to 
the Dominion with the intent that the Govemor-CSeneral, the Do- 
nunion Legislature, the Federal Court and any other Dominion 
authority established for the purpose of the Dominion shalL hy vir- 
tue of his Instrument of Accession, but subject always to the terms 
thereof, and for the purposes only of the Dominion exercise 
in relation to the State such function as may be vested in them by 
order under this Act; and (b) assumes the obligation of ensuring 
that due effect is given wdthin the State to the provisions of this Act 
so far as they are applicable therein by \irtue of the Instrument of 
Accession. . . .” 


Section 9. For this section substitute: “9. Council of minis- 
ters. — ^There shall be a Coundl of nunislers to aid and advise the 
Governor-General in the exercise of his functions.’* 

Sections 11-15. Omit. 


Section 18. For this section substitute: “18. Constitution of 
the Dominion Legislature — ^The powers of the Dominion Legisla- 
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ture under this Act shall, until other provision is made by or in ac- 
cordance with a law made by the Constituent Assembly under sub- 
section (1) of section 8 of the Indian Independence Act, 1947, be 
exercisable by that Assembly....” 

Section 42. For this section substitute; “42. Power of Gover- 
nor-General to promulgate ordinances in cases of emergency. — The 
Governor-General may, in cases of emergency, make and promul- 
gate Ordinances for the peace and good government of the Dominion 
or any part thereof, and any Ordinance so made shall, for the space 
of not more than six months from its promulgation, have the like 
force of law as an Act passed by the Dominion Legislature, but the 
power of making Ordinances under this section is subject to the like 
restrictions as the power of the Dominion Legislature under this 
Act to make laws; and any Ordinance made under this section may 
bo controlled or superseded by any such Act”. 

Sections 43-45. Omit 

Section 47. For this section substitute: “47. Provisions as to 
Borar. — Berar shall continue to be governed together with the Cent- 
ral Provinces os one Governor's Province under this Act by the 
name of the Central Provinces and Berar and m the same manner 
ns Immediately before the establishment of the Dominion; and any 
references in this Act to the Dominion of India shall be construed 
ns Including a reference to Berar.” 

Section 50. For this section substitute: "50 Council of Minis- 
ters. — There shall be a council of ministers to aid and advise the 
Governor in the exercise of his functions.” 

Section 51. Omit sub-scction 5 

Sections 52-54, Omit. 

Sections 56-58 Omit. 

Section 74 In sub-section (2) omit “or alTects the discharge of 
any of his special responsibilities” and the lost sentence. 

76, Iv. sVib-secUon ntalt "or that he reserves the 
Bill for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure thereon." Omit 
sub-section (2). 

Section 77. Omit. 

• • * * 

Section 80. For the proviso to sub-section (1) substitute: “Pro- 
vided that the Governor shall not, without instructions from the 
Governor-General, promulgate any such Ordinance if an Act of the 
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Provincial Logislalure containing the same provisions would under 
this Act have been invalid unless, having been reser\-ed for the 
consideration of the Governor-General, it had recei\,*ed assent of the 
Governor-General.” 

In sub-section (2) omit paragraph (b). 

Sections 89 and 90. Omit, 

Section 91. For this section substitute: ”91. Excluded areas 
and partially excluded areas. — In this Act, the expressions “excluded 
area” and “partially excluded area” mean respectis'ely such areas 
as were excluded or partially excluded areas immediately before 
the establishment of the Dominion 


Section 93. Omit. 


Section 96. For this section substitute “96. The Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands. — The Governor-General may make regula- 
tions for the peace and good government of the Andaman and Nico- 
bar Islands, and any regulations so made may repeal or amend any 
Act of the Dominion Legislature or any existing law which is for 
the time being applicable to the Province, and, when promulgated 
by the Governor-General, shall have the same force and effect as an 
Act of the Dominion Legislature which applies to the Province.” 

Section 97. For “His Majesty in Council” substitute “or in 
accordance with a law made by the Constituent Assembly under 
sub-section (1) of section 8 of the Indian Independence Act, 1947.” 

Section 98. Omit. 

Section 99. In sub-section (1) for “for the whole or any part 
of British India or for any Federated State” substitute “(including 
laws having extra-territorial operation) for the whole or any part 
of the Dominion.” 

Omit sub-section (2). 


Section 102. For sub-section (3) substitute: “(3). A Proclama- 
tion of Emergency may be revoked by a subsequent proclamation.” 
Section 104. Omit sub-section (2). 

* * • « 

Section 107. In sub-section (2) omit “or for the sigiufication 
of His Majesty’s pleasure”, and “or of His Majesty.” 
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Section 100. Omit. 

* * * • 

Sections 110-121. Omit. 

Section 123. Omit. 

Section 12C In the proviso to aub-section (2) omit “either 
Chamber of.” 

Omit sub-section (4). 

In sub-section (5) for the words from “without prejudice” to 
“governor of” subitituto “The Executive Authority of the Domi- 
nion shall also extend to the giving of directions to”. 

Section 142. For ‘‘His Majesty in Council” substitute “Order 
of the Governor-General”, for “His Majesty" substitute “the Cover* 
nor-Goncrol”, and omit the proviso 

Section 143. After sub-section (1) insert: “(A). Nothing in the 
foregoing provisions of this chapter authorises the levy of any duly 
or tax by the Dominion rn any acceding State unless provision in 
that behalf is made in the Instrument of Accession of that State.” 

Sections 145-149. Omit. 

Section 152. Omit. 

• • i» 

Sections 157*161. Omit. 

* • * 

Sections 170-199. Omit. 

Section 200. In sub-section (1) for “as His Majesty" substitute 
"ns the Governor-General” and for “an address has been presented 
by the Federal Legislature to the Governor-General for submission 
to His Majesty praying for” substitute “a resolution is passed by 
the Dominion Legislature approving”. 

In sub-section (2) for “His Majesty by warrant under the Royal 
Sign Manual” substitute "order of the Governor-General” and in 
paragraph (b) of the proviso omit “by His Majesty” where those 
words occur for the second time 

Section 219. Add the following sub-section; “(3). In this 
Chapter ‘India’ means the territories comprised in the Governor’s 
Provinces, and does not include any Acceding State." 

Sections 232*239. Omit 
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Sections 248-252. Omit. 

* • • * * 

Sections 278-289. Omit. 

Section 290. In sub-section (1) for “His Majesty may by 
Order-in-Council” substitute “the Governor-General may by order” 
and for the words from “before the draft” to “Chamber or Chambers 
of the Legislature” substitute “before making any such order the 
Governor-General shall ascertain the views of the Government,” 
For sub-section (21 substitute; “(2), An Order made under this 
sub-section may contain such provisions as the Governor-General 
may deem necessary or proper — (a) for varying the representation 
in the Dominion Legislature of any Governor's Province the boun- 
daries of which are altered by the Order; (b) for varying the composi- 
tion of Legislature of any such province; (c) w’here a new Gover- 
nor’s Province is created, for constituting the Legislature thereof; 
(d) for other supplemental, incidental and consequential matters”. 
Sections 307-310. Omit. 

• « • • • 

Sections 312-320. Omit. 

First Schedule. Omit. 

Second Schedule. Omit. 

• « • • • 

Seventh Schedule. In List 1, for entry I substitute: — 

“1. The naval, military and air forces of the Dominion and 
any other armed forces rais^ or maintained by the Dominion; and 
armed forces which are not forces of the Dominion but are attached 
to or operating vrith any of the armed forces of the Dominion: Central 
Intelligence Bureau; preventive detention for reasons of State con- 
nected with Defence or External Affairs”; 

(In List 1) in entry 2 omit “(not being cantonment areas of 
Indian State troops)”, and omit “within British India”; 

(In List 1) in entry 9, for “Federal” substitute “Dominion”; 

(In List 1) in entry 17, after “domiciled in India” insert “or” 
and omit “or British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom”; 

(In list 1) in entries 34 and 36, for “Federal Control” substitute 
“Dominion Control”; 

(In List 1) for entry 39 substitute; “39. Extension of the powers 
and jurisdiction of members of a police force bdonging to any pro- 
vince to any area in another province, but not so as to enable the 
police of one province to exercise powers and jurisdiction in another 
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province without the consent of the Government of that Province; ex- 
tension of the powers and jurisdiction of members of a police force 
belonging to any unit to railway areas outside that unit.” 

In this entry "Province” includes "a Chief Commission's Pro- 
vince”; 

(In list 1) in entry 40, omit “and of any Order-in-Council made 
thereunder”; 

(In List 1) in entry 41, for the words from “Federal Minister” 
to “Federal Assembly" substitute “Dominion Ministers and of the 
President and Deputy President of the Dominion Legislature”, and 
omit “to such extent as js expressly authorised by Part II of this 
Act”. 

In List II — in entry 11, omit “and of any Order-in-Council made 
thereunder"; 

(In List II) in entries 23 and 29, for “Federal” substitute 
“Dominion". 

In Entry 34 of List III for “Federal” substitute “Dominion”. 

Eighth Schedule. Omit. 

Ninth Schedule. Omit. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY OF INDIA 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 14, 1947 

The Fifth Session of the Constituent Assembly of India com- 
menced in the Constitution Hall, New Delhi, at Eleven P.M., 
Mr. President (The Honourable Dr. Rajendra Prasad) in the Chair. 

(i) 

Singing of Vcndc Mnfarcm 

Mr. President: The first item on the Agenda is the singing of 
ihe first verse of VANDE MATARAM. We will listen to it all 
standing. 

Shrimati Sucheta Kripalani (U.P.: General) sang the first 
verse of the VANDE MATARAM song. 

(U) 

President’s Address’ 

In this solemn hoxir of our history when, after many years of 
struggle, we are taking over the governance of this countrj’, let 
us oSer our humble thanks to the Almightj’ Power that shapes the 
destinies of men and nations and let us recall in grateful remem- 
brance the ser\’ices and sacrifices of all those men and women, 
known and imknown, w’ho with smiles on their faces walked on the 
gallow’s or faced bullets on their chests, who experienced livdng 
death in the cells of the Andamans or spent long years in the pri- 
sons of India, who preferred voluntary exile in foreign countries 
to a life of humiliation in their own, who not only lost w’ealth and 
property hut cut themselves off from near and dear ones to devote 
themselves to the achievement of the great objective which we are 
witnessing today. 

Let us also pay our tribute of love and reverence to Mahatma 
Gandhi who has been our beacon light, our guide and philosopher 
during the last thirty years or more. He represents that imdying 


1. C.A.D.V 0 I. V, pp. 1-3. 
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spirit in our culture and make-up, which has kept India alive through 
the vicissitudes of our history. He it is who pulled us out of the slough 
of despond and despair and blew into us a spirit which enabled us 
to stand up for justice, to claim our birthright of freedom and placed 
in our hands the matchless and unfailing weapon of Truth and 
Non-violence which without arms and armaments has won for 
us the invaluable prize of Swaraj at a price which, when the his- 
tory of these times comes to be written, will be regarded as incredi- 
ble for a vast country of our size and for the teeming millions of 
our population We were indifferent instruments that he had to 
work with but he led us with consummate skill, with unwavering 
determination, with an undying faith in our future, with faith in 
his weapon and above all with faith in God. Let us prove true to 
that faith. Let us hope that India will not, in the hour of her 
triumph, give up or minimise the value of the weapon which serv- 
ed not only to rouse and inspire her in her moments of depression 
but has also proved its efficacy. India has a great part to play in 
the shaping and moulding of the future of a war-distracted world. 
She can play that part, not by mimicking, from a distance, what 
others are doing, or by joining in the race for armaments and com- 
peting with others in the discovery of the latest and most effective^ 
instruments of destruction She has now the opportunity, and,^ 
let us hope, she will have the courage and strength to place before 
the world for its acceptance her infallible substitute for war and 
bloodshed, death and destruction. The world needs It and will 
welcome it, unless it Is prepared to reel back into barbarism from 
which it boasts to have emerged. 

Let us then assure all countries of the world that we propose 
to stick to our historic tradition to be on terms of friendship and 
amity with all, that we have no designs against any one and hope 
that hone will have any against us. We have only one ambition 
and desire, that is, to make our contribution to the building up of 
freedom for all and peace among mankind. 

The countiy, which was made by God and Nature to be one, 
stands divided today. Separation from near and dear ones, even 
from strangers after some association, is always painful. I would 
be untrue to myself if I did not at this moment confess to a sense 
of sorrow at this separation. But I wish to send on your behalf 
and my own our greetings and good wislies for success and the 
best of luck in the high endeavour of government in which the 
people of Pakistan, which till today has been a part and parcel of 
ourselves, will be engaged. To those who feel like us but are on 
the other side of the border we send a word of cheer. They should 
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not give way to panic but should slide to their hearths and homes, 
their religion and culture, and cultivate the qualities of courage 
and forbearance. Thej* have no reason to fear that they will not 
get protection and just and fair treatment, and they should not 
become victims of doubt and suspicion. They must accept the 
assurances publicly given and win their rightful place in the poUtj' 
of the State, where they are placed, by their loyalty. 

To all the minorities in India we give the assurance that they 
will receive fair and just treatment and there will be no discrimi- 
nation in any form against them. 'Hieir religion, their culture 
and their language are safe and thej* will enjoy all the rights and 
prisnleges of citizenship, and will be expected in their turn to ren- 
der lo3mlty to the country* in which they live and to its constitu- 
tion. To all we give the assurance that it will be our endea^'Our to 
end poverty and squalor and its companions, hunger and disease; 
to atelish distinction and exploitation and to ensure decent U\dng. 

We are embarking on a great task. We hope that in this we 
shall have the unstinted ser\'ice and co-operation of all our people 
and the sjTnpathy and support of all the communities. We shall 
do our best to deserve it. 

Jfr. President: After this I propose that we all stand in 
silence to the honour the memory of those who have died in the 
struggle for freedom, in India and elsewhere. 

(The Assembly stood in silence for two minutes.) 

(Ui) 

Afotion of Pledge^ 

The • Honourable Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru (U.P. — GfenerclJ: 
Mr. President, many years ago we had made a tryst with destiny 
itself. We had taken a pledge, a vow. Now the time has come to 
redeem it. But perhaps the pledge has not yet been redeemed fully 
though stages have been reached in that direction. We have almost 
attained independence. At such a moment it.is only appropriate that 
we take a new pledge, a new vow to serve India and her people. 
After a few moments, the Assembly will assume the status of a fully 
free and independent bodj', and it will represent an independent 
and free country. Therefore great responsibiliUes are to devoh*e 
upon it. If we do not realise the importance of our responsibilities, 
then we shall not be able to discharge our duties fully. Hence it 
becomes essential for us to take thk pledge after fully understand- 
ing all its implications. The resolution that I am pr^enting 
before you relates to that pledge. We have finished one phase, 
:. C.A. D. VoL V, No. 1, pp. 3-S. 
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and for that rejoicings arc going on today. Our hearts are full 
of joy and some pride and satisfaction. But we know that there 
Is no rejoicing In the whole of the country. There Is enough of 
grief In our hearts. Not far from Delhi, big cities are ablaze and 
Its heat Is reaching us here. Our happiness cannot bo complete. 
At this hour wo have to focc all these things with a brave heart. 
We are not to raise a hue and cry and get perturbed. When the 
reins of Government have como to our hands, wo have to do things 
In the right way. Generally, countries wrest their freedom after 
great bloodshed, tears and toll. Much blood has been split In our 
land, and in a way which Is very painful. Notwithstanding that, 
we have achieved freedom by peaceful methods. We have set a 
new example before the world. We ore free now, but along with 
freedom come rcsponslbUtlcs and burdens. Wo have to face 
them, and overcome them all. Our dream is now about to be trans- 
lated into reality. The task of wresting freedom and ousting the 
foreign Government was before us till now and that task Is now 
accomplished. But uprooting Iho foreign domination Is not all, 
Unless and until each and every Indian breathes the air of freedom 
and his miseries are banished and his hard lot Is improved, our 
task remains unfinished. Tl)crctore a large portion of our task 
remains to bo done, and wo shall try to accomplish It. Big pro- 
blems confront us and at their sight sometimes our heart quivers, 
but, then again, the thought that In the past we have faced many 
a big problem and we shall do so again, gives us courage. Shall 
wo be cowed down by these? It Is not the individual pride and 
strength that Is comforting, rather It Is the pride of the country 
and the nation, and a confidence in people who have suITercd ter- 
ribly for the cause and makes me feel bold to think we sholl success- 
fully shoulder the huge burden of hardships, and find a soliitlon 
of these problems. After all, India is now free. That is well 
and good. At a time when we ore on the threshold of freedom, 
wo should remember that India docs not belong to any one party 
or group of people or caste. It docs not belong to the followers 
of any particular religion. It Is the country of all, of every reli- 
gion and creed. We have repeatedly defined the typo of freedom 
wo desire. In the first resolution, Which f moved carlfcr, ft has 
been said that our freedom is to bo shared equally by every Indian. 
All Indians shall have equal rights, and each one of them Is to par- 
take equally In that freedom. We sholl proceed like that, and 
whosoever tries to be aggressive will be checked by us. If anyone 
Is oppressed we shall stand by his side. If we follow this path, 
then wo shall bo able to solve big problems, but If we become nar- 
row-minded we shall not be able to solve them. 
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U shall read out in English this resolution which I am now 
putting before you.)* 

Long years ago we made a tryst with destiny, and now the 
time comes when we shall redeem our pledge, not wholly or in 
full measure, but very substantially. At the stroke of the mid- 
night hour, when the world sleeps, India will awake to life and 
freedom. A moment comes, which comes but rarely in history, 
when we step out from the old to the new, when an age ends, and 
when the soul of a nation, long suppressed, finds utterance. It is 
fitting that at this solemn moment we take the pledge of dedica- 
tion to the service of India and her people and to the still larger 
cause of humanity. 

At the dawn of historj* India started on her unending quest, 
and trackless centuries are filled with her striving and the grandeur 
of her successes and her failures. Through good and ill fortune 
alike she has never lost sight of that quest or forgotten the ideals 
which gave her strength. We end today a period of ill-fortune 
and India discovers herself again. The aduevement we cele- 
brate today is but a step, an opening of opportunity, to the greater 
triumphs and achievements that await us. Are we brave enough 
and wise enough to grasp this opportunity and accept the challenge 
of the future? 

Freedom and power bring responsibility. That responsibility 
rests upon this Assembly, a sovereign body representing the sove- 
reign people of India. Before the birth of freedom we have en- 
dured all the pains of labour and our hearts are heavy with the 
memory’ of this sorrow. Some of those pains continue even now. 
Nevertheless the past is over and it is the future that beckons “to 
us now. 

That future is not one of ease or resting but of incessant striv- 
ing so that we might fulfil the pledges we have so often taken and 
the one we shall tahe today. The service of India Tneans the ser- 
vice of the millions who suffer. It means the ending of poverty 
and ignorance and disease and inequality of opportunitj'. The 
ambition' of the greatest roan of our generation has been to wipe 
every tear from every eye. That may be beyond us, but as long 
as there are tears and suffering, so long our work will not be over. 

And so we have to labour and to work and work hard to give 
reality to our dreams. Those dreams are for India but they are also 
for the world, for all the nations and peoples are too closely hnit 
together today for any one of them to imagine that it can live 
apart. Peace has been said to be indivisible; so is freedom, so is 

• English trsrvslation of Hindustani speech. 
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prosperity now, and so also is disaster in this One World that can 
no longer be split into isolated fragments 

To the people of India, whose representatives we are, we make 
appeal to join us with faith and confidence in this great adventure. 
This is no time for petty and destructive criticism, no time for ill* 
will or blaming others. We have to build the noble mansion of 
free India where all her children may dwell. 

I beg to move. Sir, 

“That it be resolved that: 

(1) After the last stroke of midnight, all members of the 
Constituent Assembly present on this occasion, do take the 
following pledge; 

At this solemn moment when the people of India, through 
suffering and sacrifice, have secured freedom, I. ...a member 
of the Constituent Assembly of India, do dedicate myself in all 
humility to the service of India and her people to the end that 
this ancient land attain her rightful place in the world and 
make her full and willing contribution to the promotion of world 
peace and the welfare of mankind. 

(2) Members who arc not present on this occasion do take 
the pledge (with such verbal changes as the President may 
prescribe) at the time they next attend a session of the As- 
sembly.” (Loud applause.) 


- (iv) 

Dr. S. Radhakrishnan (United Provinces; General);* Mr. Pre* 
sident, Sir, it is not necessary for me to speak at any great length 
on this Resolution so impressively moved by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and seconded by Mr. Khaliquzraman. History and legend will 
grow round this day. It marlw a milestone in the march of our 
democracy. A significant date it is In the drama of the Indian peo- 
ple who are trying to rebuild and transform themselves. Through 
a long night of waiting, a night full <rf tatelol pocients and silent 
prayers for the dawn of freedom, of haunting sp"ctres of hunger and 
death, our sentinels kept watch, the lights were burning bright till 
at last the dawn is breaking and we greet it with the utmost enthu- 
siasm. When we arc passing from a state of serfdom, a state of 
slavery and subjection to one of freedom and liberation, it is an oc- 
casion for rejoicing. That it is being effected in such an orderly 
and dignified way is matter for gratification. 

T. pTw. V, rp 6-9 
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Mr. Attlee spoke with visible pride in the House of Commons 
when he said that this is the first great instance of a strong Imperia- 
list power transferring its authority to a subject people whom it 
ruled with force and firmness for nearly two centuries. For a paral- 
lel he cited the British withdrawal from South Africa; but it is noth- 
ing comparable in scale and circumstances to the British withdrawal 
from this countrj*. When we see what the Dutch are doing in In- 
donesia, when we see how the French are clinging to their posses- 
sion, we cannot but admire the political sagacity and courage of the 
British people. (Cheers) 

We, on our side, have also added a chapter to the history of the 
world- Look at the way in which subject peoples in history won 
their freedom. Let us also consider the methods by which power 
was acquired. How did men like Washington, Napoleon, Cromwell, 
Lenin, Hitler and Mussolini get into power? Look at the methods 
of blood and steel, of terrorism and assassination, of bloodshed and 
anarchy by which these so-called great men of the world came into 
the possession of power. Here in this land under the leaderslup 
of one who will go down in history as perhaps the greatest man of 
our age (loud cheers), we have opposed patience to fury, quietness of 
spirit to bureaucratic tyranny and are acquiring power through 
peaceful and ci\'ilised methods. What is the result? “^e transition is 
being effected with the least bitterness, with utterly no kind of hat- 
red at alL The very fact that we are appointing Lord Mountbatten 
as the Governor-General of India, shows the spirit of tmderstanding 
and friendliness in which this whole transition is being effected. 
[Cheers) 

You, Mr. President, referred to the sadness in our hearts, to 
the sorrow wluch also clouds our rejoicing. May I say that we are 
in an essential sense responsible for it also, though not entirely? 
From 1600, Englishmen have come to this country — priests and nuns, 
merchants and adventurers, diplomats and statesmen, missionaries 
and idealists. They bought and sold, marched and fought, plotted 
and profited, helped and healed. The greatest among them wished 
to modernise the country, to raise its intellectual and moral stan- 
dards, its political status. They wished to regenerate the whole 
people. But the s mall among them worked with sinister objec- 
tives. They tried to increase the disunion in the country, made the 
country poorer, weaker and more disunited. They also have had 
their chance now. The freedom we are attaining is the fulfilment 
of this dual tendency among British administrators. While India is 
attaining freedom, she is attaining it in a manner whidi does not 
produce joy in the hearts of people or a radiant smile on their faces. 
Some of those who were charged with the responsibility for the 
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odministration of this country, tried to occcntuatc communal con- 
sciousness and bring about the present result which Is n logical out- 
come of the policies adopted by the lessor minds of Britain. But I 
would never blame them. Were wc not victims, ready victims, so 
to say, of the separatist tendencies foisted on us? Should wc not 
now correct our national faults of character, our domestic despotism, 
our intolerance which has assumed the different forms of obscu- 
rantism, of narrow-mindedness, of superstitious bigotry? Others were 
able to play on our weaknesses because we had them. I would like 
therefore to take this opportunity to call for self-examination, for 
a searching of hearts. We have gained but wc have not gained in 
the manner wo wished to gain and if wc have not done so, the re- 
sponsibility is our own. And when this pledge says that wo have 
to serve our country, wo can best servo our country by removing 
these fundamental defects which have prevented us from gaining 
the objective of a free and united India Now that India is divided, 
it is our duty not to indulge in words of anger. They lead us no- 
where. Wo must avoid passion. Passion and wisdom never go to- 
gether. The body politic may be divided but th(j body historic 
lives on. (ifear, hear.) Political divisions, physical partitions, arc 
external but the psychological divisions arc deeper. The cultural 
cleavogos arc the more dangerous. Wc should not allow them to 
grow, What wc should do is to preserve those cultural ties, those 
spiritual bonds which knit our peoples together Into one organic 
whole 

• * * • 

Our pledge tells us that this ancient land shall attain her right- 
ful and honoured place. We take pride In the antiquity of this land 
for it is a land which has seen nearly four or five millenniums of his- 
tory. It has passed through many vicissitudes and at the moment 
it stands, still responding to the thrill of the same great ideal. Civi- 
lisation is a thing of the spirit, it Is not something external, solid and 
mechanical. It is the dream in the peoples’ hearts. It Is the inward 
aspiration of the peoples’ souls. It Is the imaginative interpretation 
of the human life and the perception of the mystery of human exis- 
tence. That is what civilisation octunlly stands for. We should 
bear in mind these great ideals which have been transmitted to us 
across the ages. In this great time of our history wo should bear 
ourselves humbly before God, brace ourselves to this supreme task 
which is confronting us and conduct ourselves in a manner that is 
worthy of the ageless spirit of India. It wc do so, I have no doubt 
that the future of this land will be os great os its once glorious past. 
Sflrfnbhrttndisahatnntin^tiaTn Saroobhufonl cattnonl SamposyaTn 
iltmayajii'ni Ste3rajyam adhigachati; Swarajya is the development 
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of that kind of tolerant attitude which sees in brother man the face 
Divine. Intolerance has been the greatest enemy of our progress. 
Tolerance of one another’s views, thoughts and beliefs is the only 
remedy that we can possibly adopt. Therefore, I support with very 
great pleasure this Resolution which asks us as the representatives 
of the people of India to conduct ourstdves in all humility in the 
service of our countiy and the word “Humility” here means that 
we are by ourselves verj* insignificant. Our efforts by themselves 
cannot carrj* us to a long distance. We should make ourselves de- 
pendent on that other than ourselves which makes for righteousness. 
The note of humility means the unimportance of the individual 
and the supreme importance of the unfolding purpose which we are 
called upon to serve. So in a mood of humility, in a spirit of dedi- 
cation let us take this pledge as soon as the clock strikes 12. 

(vl 

The Pledge* 

Mr. President- I will now put the Resolution to the vxte. I 
shall read it first: — 

“Resolved that — 

(1) After the last stroke of midnight, all members of the Con- 
stituent Assembly present on the occasion do take the following 
pledge— 

'At this solemn moment when the people of India, through suf- 
fering and sacrifice, have secured freedom and become masters of 
their owm destiny, I a member of the Consti- 

tuent Assembly of India, do dedicate myself in all humility to the 
service of India and her people to the end that this ancient land 
attain her rightful and honoured place in the world and make her 
full and w'illing contribution to the promotion of w'orld peace and 
the welfare of mankind;’ 

(2) Members who are not present on this occasion do take the 
pledge (with such verbal changes as the President may prescribe) 
at the time they next attend a session of the Assembly.” 

Mr. H. V. Kamath (C. P. & Berar: General); hlr. President, 
there are two amendments standing in my name, but since you 
have invoked the holy name of God in your address and incorpo- 
rated the spirit of it in the pledge by modifying it slightly in the 
form in w’hich it has come before us, and above all, since the zero 
hour is fast approaching, I do not propose to move my amendments. 

1. C. A. D. VoL V. No. 1. 14-8-1M7. pp. »-ll. 
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Mr. President: Thank you. I will put the Resolution to vote. 
Members will please express their assent by saying ‘Aye’. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President. We have Just resolved that as the clock strikes 
12, we shall take the pledge. In taking the pledge, I shall read it 
out sentence by sentence in our own language first and I shall ex- 
pect those members who know that language to repeat it sentence 
by sentence. Then I will read it out also sentence by sentence in 
English and I shall expect the members to repeat it sentence by 
sentence. Members will please stand when the pledge is taken, 
but other visitors will remain seated. It is just half a minute to 12, 
I am expecting the clock to strike 12. 

As the clock struck twelve (mid-night), Mr. President and all 
the Members stood up and took the pledge as below, Mr. Presi- 
dent reading it out sentence by sentence and the Members repeat- 
ing it after him in Hindustani and in English. 

“At this solemn moment when the people of India, through 
suffering and sacrifice, have secured freedom, I a mem- 

ber of the Constituent Assembly of India, do dedicate myself 
in all humility to the service of India and her people to the 
end that this ancient land attain her rightful and honoured 
place in the world and make her full and willing contribution 
to the promotion of world peace and the welfare of mankind.” 

(Vi) 

Intimation to the Viceroy about the Assumption o/ Power by the 
Constituent Assembly ond the Assembly's Endorsement o/ Lord 
Mountbatten’s Appointment as Govemor.General of India 

Mr. President. I propose that it should be intimated to the 
Viceroy that— 

(1) the Constituent Assembly of India has assumed power for 
the governance of India, and 

i2) the Constituent Assembly of India has endorsed the recom- 
mendation that Lord Mountbatten be Governor-General of 
India from the 15lh August 1947 
and that this message bo conveyed forthwith to Lord Mountbatten 
by the President ond Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. ^Cheers) I take 
it the House approves it. 

The motion was adopted. 
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(vii) 

Prcsenfalion of the National Flag‘ 

Mr. President: Shrimati Hansa Mehta will now present the 
National Flag on behalf of the Women of India. (Cheers) 

Mrs. Hansa Mehta: fBombay: General): Mr. President, Sir, 
in the absence of Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, it is my proud privilege, 
on behalf of the women of India, to present this flag to the Nation 
through you. 

I have a list here of nearly a hundred prominent women of all 
communities who have expressed a desire to associate themselves 
with this ceremonial. There ore hundreds and hundreds of other 
women who would equally like to participate in this function. It 
is in the fitness of things that this first flag that will fly over this 
august House should be a gift from the women of India. (Cheers) 
We have donned the saffron colour, we have fought, suffered and 
sacrificed in the cause of our country’s freedom. We have today 
attained our goal. In presenting tWs sjTnbol of our freedom, we 
once more offer our services to the nation. We pledge ourselves 
to work for a great India, for building up a nation that will be a 
nation among nations. We pledge ourselves for working for a grea- 
ter cause, to maintain the freedom that we have attained. We haw 
great traditions to maintain, traditions that made India so great in 
the past. It is the duty of every man and woman to preser\’e these 
traditions so that India may hold her spiritual supremacy over the 
world. May this flag be the symbol of that great India and may 
it ever fly high and serv’e as a light in the gloom that threatens the 
■world today. May it bring happiness to those who live under its 
protecting care. (Cheers) 

(vUi) 

Singing of National Songs- 

Mr. President; The next item is the singing of the first few 
lines of Sarc Jahan Se Achha Htndusfon Honiara and the first wrse 
of Jonaganamana ^Idhinoyaka Joya He. 

(Shrimati Sucheta Kripalani sang the first few lines of Bare Ja- 
han Se ^chclwi Hindustan Hamaro and the first verse of Jonagana- 
tnano ildhtnayaka Jaya He.) 

Mr. President: The House will now adjourn for a few hours, 
till Ten of the Clock. 


1. C.A. D.VoLV, p. 10. 

2. C.A.D. Vol. V, p. 11. 
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The Assembly then adjourned till Ten of the Clock on Friday, 
the 15lh August 1947. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY OF INDIA, 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 15, 1947' 

The Constituent Assembly of India met in the Constitution 
Hall, New Delhi, at Ten of the Clock. Mr. President (The Honour- 
able Or. fiojendra Prasad) entered the Hall along with their 
ExccHencica Lord Mountbaltcn, Governor-General of India, and 
I,ady Mountbaltcn. 


<j) 

Messages 

Mr. President; I shall read out certain messages which have 
been received. 

J Message from the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom. 

My colleagues in the United Kingdom Government join with 
me in sending on this historic day greetings and good wishes to the 
Government and the people of India. It is our earnest wish that 
India may go forward in tranquillity and prosperity and in so doing 
contribute to tlie peace and prosperity of the world. 

2 Message from /{is Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

At this time when India and Pakistan become independent Do- 
minions and take upon themselves the full responsibilities of self- 
Government, on behalf of the Christian people of this country, I 
send you my greetings and good wishes. In God's providence ap- 
parently insuperable difllcultlcs have so far been overcome and 
all the travail of past ages had led up to this moment of fulfilment 
and hope. I pray that the two Dominions may go forward to a 
noble future ever growing In Justice and peace, in brotherhood and 
prosperity. 

3 . Message Jrom Generalissimo Chiang Kat-sJiek, President oj 

the Republic of Chino. 

On this auspicious occasion when the people ol India celebrate 
the dawn of a new era of freedom, I wish to convey to you and 

1. C.A.D. Vol. V, No 2, pp. 13-15. 
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the people of India ray warm congratulations on the glorious and 
monumental achievement in whi<di you and Mahatma Gandhi have 
played such an eminent and noble part, and which, I am confident, 
will be a source of inspiration to all peoples striving for indepen- 
dence, equality and progress. Please accept my best wishes for 
India’s bright and promising futtirc of success and greatness. 

4 Message from the Prime Minister of Canada. 

It affords me much pleasure to extend to you, and through you 
to the Government and people of India, the most cordial wishes of 
the Government and people of Canada on the occasion of the esta- 
blishment of India as a completely self-governing nation. 

5 Message from the Prime Minister of i^ustrolta. 

I desire to convey the greetings and good wishes of the Govern- 
ment and people of Australia to the Government and people of 
India on the historic occasion which is being celebrated on the 
15th Augxist. 

The Australian people rejoice in your new status as a free and 
sovereign nation and warmly welcome your fellow membership 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

It is confidently anticipated that your traditions, your ancient 
culture and the spirit which is animating you in making smooth 
this period of transition, will ensure the future ■^s'elfaxe and the great- 
ness of the people of India. 

6 Message from the President of the Executive Yuan, 
Nanking. 

On this historic occasion of India’s attainment of her long che- 
rished aspirations I take special pleasure in extending to you and 
the Indian people my sincere felicitations. The Chinese people are 
deeply gratified by the rebirth of another great nation on the Asian 
continent. India and China with a common frontier of 2,000 miles 
have enjoyed the closest and most friendlj' relations in the course 
of many centuries. Our two nations having stood together through 
the late world war will undoubtedly continue to march forward 
together toward the common goal of world peace. I send you my 
warmest wishes for your continued success and for the happiness 
and prosperity of the Indian people. 

7 Message from Dt. Soedarsono on behalf of the Republic 
of Indonesia. 

On the eve of the establishment of the Dominion of India it is 
a great pleasure to the Republic of Indonesia to express her feelings 
of heartfelt joy, sympathy and friendship. 
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T^e Republic of Indonesia looks upon India as her Comrade 
who in time of danger and distress has helped her and will always 
help her. She may— as both their nationalism is based upon humanity 
—hope that in the very near future still tighter bonds will bo 
welded, bonds of comradeship in the struggle for Justice and Peace 
and for the Freedom and Prosperity of millions who for so long 
a time have lived in squalor amidst luxury and wealth. 

The people of India since years led by its eminent Leaders um 
douhtedly is approaching a better and happier future. India will 
not only become a land of Justice and Prosperity but at the same 
time a bulwark of and a guard for peace in Asia. 

The Government and the People of the Republic of Indonesia 
send your People, your Government and your Excellency at this 
great historical moment their deeply felt wishes for Happiness and 
Prosperity. 


S Messope from }Jis Majesty’s Minister in }}epa\ 

My staff join mo m offering warmest congratulations on esta* 
bllshmcnt of dominion of India and send all good wishes for future’ 
happiness and prosperity of State and its people. 

f) Message jrom the Prime Minister ond Acting Minister 0 / 
Foreign Affairs, Oslo. 

On this Great Day of National Rejoicing for the Peoples of 
India I have the honour to transmit to you my very best wishes for 
the prosperity of your country. 

JO Messoge from the French Minister 0 / Foreign Affairs. 

Mons. Georges Bldalt, Minister for Foreign Affairs, Paris. 


To Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 

In the name of my Government and in my own I salute the 
historic date which marks the final accession of India to the 
ranks of the World's groat free nations devoted to the cause of 
pooco and earnestly desirous of the prosperity of all the peoples of 
the world. I request Your Excellency to accept, on this occasion, 
the renewed assurances of my very high consideration and of my 
entire devotion to the cause of friendship between our two countries. 

11 Message from the President 0 / the United States 0 / 
America. 


American Embassy, 
New Delhi, India. 
August 15, 1947. 


Your Excellency, 

I have the honour to transmit to you the following message 
from the President of the United States: 
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On this memorable occasion 1 extend to you, to Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru and to the people of the Dominion of India the 
sincere best wishes of the Government and the people of the United 
States of America. We welcome India’s new and enhanced status 
in the world community of sovereign independent nations, assure 
the new Dominion of our continued friendship and good will, and 
reaffirm our confidence that India, dedicated to the cause of peace 
and to the advancement of all peoples, will tahe its place at 
the forefront of the nations of the world in the struggle to fashion 
a world Society founded in mutual trust and respect. India faces 
many grave problems, but its resources are vast, and I am confident 
that its people and leadership are equal to the tasks ahead. In the 
years to come the people of this groat new nation will find the 
United States a constant friend. I earnestly hope that our friend- 
ship will in the future, as in the past, continue to be expressed in 
close and fruitful co-operation in international undertakings and 
the cordiality- in our relations one with the other. 

I wish to avail myself of this opportunity of extending my per- 
sonal congratulations to Your Excellency- on your assumption of 
the post of Governor-General of the Dominion of India and at the 
same time to convey assurances of my highest consideration. 

Henry T. Grady. 


(U) 

His Majesty's Message and the Address 0 / H. E. The Goremor- 
General* 

Mr. President; Jfay I invite your Excellency to address the 
House? 

H.E. the Governor-General: Mr. President and members of 
the Constituent Assembly, 

I have a message from His Majesty- the King to deli%-er to you 
, today. This is His Majesty’s message: — 

‘On this historic day- when India takes her place as a free 
and independent Dominion in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, I send y-ou all my greetings and heartfelt wishes. 

Freedom-loving people everywhere w-ill wish to share in 
your celebrations, for with this transfer of power by consent 
comes the fulfilment of a great democratic ideal to which the 
British and Indian peoples alike are firmly- dedicated. It is ins- 
piring to think that all this has been achieved by means of peace- 
- ful change. 

1. C.A. D. VoL V, pp. 15-18. 
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Heavy responsibilities lie ahead of you, but when I consi- 
der the statesmanship you have already shown and the great 
sacrifices you have already made, I am confident that you will 
be worthy of your destiny. 

I pray that the blessings of the Almighty may rest upon 
you and that your leaders may continue to be guided with wis- 
dom in the tasks before them. May the blessings of friendship, 
tolerance and peace inspire you in your relations with the na- 
tions of the world. Be assured always of my sympathy in all 
your efforts to promote the prosperity of your people and the 
general welfare of mankind.’ 

It is barely six months ago that Mr. Attlee invited me to accept 
the appointment of last Viceroy. He made it clear that this would be 
no easy task— since His Majesty’s Government in the United King- 
dom had decided to transfer power to Indian hands by June 1948. 
At that time it seemed to many that His Majesty’s Government had 
set a date far too early. How could this tremendous operation be 
completed in fifteen months’ 

However. T had not been more than a week in India before I 
realised that this date of June 1948 for the transfer of power was 
too late rather than too early; communal tension and rioting had 
assumed proportions of which I had had no conception when I left 
England. It seemed to me that a decision had to be taken at the 
earliest possible moment unless there was to be risk of a general 
conflagration throughout the whole sub-continent. 

I entered into discussions with the leaders of all the patties at 
once — and the result was the plan of June 3rd. Its acceptance has 
been hailed as an example of fine stalemanship throughout the world. 
The plan was evolved at every stage by a process of open diplomacj’' 
with the leaders. Its success is chiefly attributable to them. 

I believe that this system of open diplomacy was the only one 
suited to the situation in which the problems were so complex and 
the- tension so high I would here pay tribute to the wisdom, tole- 
nonce and friendly help of the leaders which have enabled the trans- 
fer of power to take place ten and a half months earlier than origi- 
nally intended. 

At the very meeting at which the plan of June 3rd was accept- 
ed, the Leaders agreed to discuss a paper which I had laid before 
them on the administrative consequences of partition; and then and 
there we set up the machinery which was to carry out one of the 
greatest administrative operations in history — the partition of a sub- 
continent of 400 million inhabitants and the transfer of power to 
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two independent Governments in less than two and a half months. 
My reason for hastening these processes was that, once the principle 
of division had been accepted, it was in the interest of all parties 
that it should be carried out with the utmost speed. We set a pace 
faster in fact than many at the time thought possible. To the Minis- 
ters and officials who have laboured day and night to produce this 
astonishing result, the greatest credit is due. 

I know well that the rejoicing which the advent of freedom 
brings is tempered in your hearts by the sadness that it could not 
come to a united India; and that the pain of division has shorn to- 
day’s events of some of its joy. In supporting your leaders in the 
difficult decision which thej* had to take, you have displayed as much 
magnanimity and realism as have those patriotic statesmen them- 
selves. 

These statesmen have placed me in their debt for ever by their 
sympathetic understanding of my position. They did not, for ex- 
ample, press their original request that I should be the Chairman 
of the Arbitral Tribunal. Again they agreed from the outset to re- 
lease me from any responsibility whatsoever for the partiticn of the 
Punjab and Bengal. It was they who selected the personnel of the 
Boundary Commissions including the Chairman; it was they who 
drew up the terms of reference, it is they who shoulder the respon- 
sibility for implementing the award. You ^ill appreciate that had 
they not done this, I would have been placed in an impossible posi- 
tion, 

let me now pass to the Indian States. The plan of June 3rd 
dealt almost exclusively with the problem of the transfer of power 
in British India; and the only reference to the States was a para- 
graph which recognbed that on the transfer of pow’er, all the Indian 
States — 565 of them — ^would become independent. Here then was 
another gigantic problem and there was apprehension on all sides. 
But after the formation of the States Department it was possible for 
me, as Crowm Representative, to tackle this great question. Thanks 
to that far-sighted statesman, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Member in 
charge of States Department, a scheme was produced which appear- 
ed to me to be equally in the interests of the States as of the Domi- 
nion of India. The overwhelming majority of States are geogra- 
phically linked with India, and therefore this Dominion had by far 
the bigger stake in the solution of this problem. It is a great 
triumph for the realism and sense of responsibility of the Rulers and 
Governments of the States, as w'ell as of the Government of India, 
that it was possible to produce an Instrument of Accession which 
was equally acceptable to both sides; and one moreover, so simple 
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and so straightforward that within less than three weeks practically 
all the States concerned had signed the Instrument of Accession 
and the Standstill Agreement. There is thus established a unified 
political structure covering over 300 million people and the major 
part of this great sub-continent. 

The only State of the first importance that has not yet acceded 
is the premier state, Hyderabad. 

Hyderabad occupies a unique position in view of its size, popu- 
lation and resources, and it has its special problems. The Nizam, 
while ho does not propose to accede to the Dominion of Pakistan, 
has not up to the present felt able to accede to the Dominion of India. 
His Exalted Highness has, however, assured me of his wish to co- 
operate in the three essential subjects of External Affairs, Defence 
and Communications with that Dominion whose territories surround 
his State. With the assent of the Government, negotiations will be 
continued with the Nizam and I am hopeful that we shall reach a 
solution satisfactory to all. 

From today I am your constitutional Govcmor-Gcneral and I 
would ask you to regard me as one of yourselves, devoted wholly to 
the furtherance of India’s interests. I am honoured that you have 
endorsed the invitation originally made to me by your leaders to re- 
main as your Governor 'General. The only consideration I had In 
mind in accepting was that I might continue to be of some help to 
you In the difficult days which lie immediately ahead. When discuss- 
ing the Draft of the Indian Independence Act your leaders selected 
the 31st March 1948 as the end of what may be called the interim 
period. I propose to ask to be released in April. It is not that I 
fail to appreciate the honour of being invited to stay on in your 
service, but I feel that as soon as possible India should be at liberty, 
if you so wish, to have one of her own people as her Governor-Gene- 
ral. Until then my wife and I will consider it a privilege to continue to 
work with and amongst you. No words can express our gratitude 
for the understanding and co-operation as well as the true sympathy 
and generosity of spirit which have been shown to us at all times. 

I am glad to announce that "my" Government (as I am now con- 
stitutionally entitled and most proud to call them) have decided to 
mark this historic occasion by a generous programme of amnesty. 

The categories are as wide as could be consistent with the over- 
riding consideration of public morality and safety, and special account 
has been taken of political motives. This policy will also govern 
the release of military prisoners undergoing sentences as a result 
of trial by courts-martial. 
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The tasks before you are heavy. The war ended two years 
ago. In fact, it was on this very day two years ago that I was with 
that great friend of India, Mr. Attlee, in his Cabinet Room when the 
news came through that Japan had surrendered. That was a moment 
for thankfulness and rejoicing, for it marked the end of six bitter 
years of destruction and slaughter But in India we have achieved 
something greater — what has been well described as “A treaty of 
Peace without a War.” Nevertheless, the ravages of the war ore 
still apparent all over the world. India, which played such a valiant 
part, as I can personally testify from my experience in South-East 
Asia, has also had to pay her price in the dislocation of her economy 
and the casualties to her gallant fighting men with whom I was so 
proud to be associated. Preoccupations with the political problem 
retarded recovery. It is for you to ensure the happiness and ever- 
increasing prosperity of the people, to provide against future scar- 
cities of food, cloth and essential commodities and to build up a 
balanced economy. The solution of these problems requires imme- 
diate and whole-hearted effort and far-sighted planning, but I feel 
confident that with your resources in men, material and leadership 
you will prove equal to the task. 

What is happening in India is of far more than purely national 
interest. The emergence of a stable and prosperous state will be 
a factor of the greatest international importance for the peace of 
the world, Its social and economic development, as well as Its stra- 
tegic situation and its wealth of resources, invest with great signi- 
ficance the events that take place here. It is for this reason that 
not only Great Britain and the sister Dominions but all the great 
nations of the world will watch with sympathetic expectancy the 
fortunes of this country and will wish to it all prosperity and suc- 
cess. 


At this historic moment, let us not forget all that India owes 
to Mahatma Gandhi — the architect of her freedom through non-vio- 
lence. We miss his presence here today, and would have him know 
how much he is in our thoughts. 

Mr. President, I would like you and our other colleagues of the 
late Interim Government to know hov/ deeply I have appreciated 
your unfailing support and co-operation. 

In your first Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, you have 
a world-renowned leader of courage and vision. (Cheers) His trust 
and friendship have helped me beyond measure in my task. Under 
his able guidance, assisted by the colleagues whom he has selected, 
and with the loyal co-opeiation o£ the people, India will now attain 
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a position of strength and influence and take her rightful place in 
the comity of nations. (Loud ond prolonged cheers) 

(Ui) 

.Address by the President 

Mr. President: Your Excellency and members of the Assem- 
bly, I request you to communicate to His Majesty the gratitude of 
this Assembly for the message he has very kindly sent to us today. 
With the knowledge that we will have his sympathy and kindness 
in the task that we are going to take in our hands today, we are 
confident that we will be able to accomplish it in a proper way. 

Mr. President then delivered his speech in Hindustani, the full 
text of which is published In the Hindustani Edition of the Debates. 

Mr. President: I have to announce that a message of greet- 
ings and goodwill has also been received from the French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, M. Glraud, on behalf of the Government of 
Franco and on his own behalf. It is regretted that I do not have 
the text of the message with me. but it will be inscribed in the re- 
cords of the Assembly along with the other messages which I have 
read today. 

Your Excellency, may I request you to convey to His Majesty 
a message of loyal greetings from this House and of thanks tor the 
gracious message which ho has been good enough to send us? 
That message will serve as on inspiration in the great work on 
which we launch today and I have no doubt that we anticipate with 
great pleasure association with Groat Britain of a different kind 
1 hope and trust that the interest and the sympathy and the kindness 
which have alwuys inspired His Majesty will continue in favour 
of India and we shall be worthy of them. 

Let us in this momentous hour of our history when we are 
assuming power for the governance of our country recall in 
grateful remembrance the services and sacrifices of all those 
who laboured and suffered for the achievement of the independence 
we are attaining today. Lot us on this historic occasion pay our 
homage to the maker of our modem history, Mahatma Gandhi, who 
has inspired and guided us through all these years of trial and tra- 
vail and who in spite of the weight of j-ears Is still working in his 
own way to complete what is left yet unaccomplished. 

Let us gratefully acknowledge that while our achievement is 
in no small measure due to out own sufferings and sacrifices, it fs 
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also the result of world forces and events and last though not least 
it is the consummation and fulitlmcnt of the historic traditions and 
democratic ideals of the British race whose far-sighted leaders and 
statesmen saw the vision and gave the pledges which are being re- 
deemed today. We are happy to have in our midst as a representa- 
tive of that race Viscount Mountbatten of Burma and his consort 
who have worked hard and played such an important part in bring- 
ing this about during the closing scenes of this drama. The period 
of domination by Britain over India ends today and our relation- 
ship with Britain is henceforward going to rest on a basis of equa- 
lity, of mutual goodwill and mutual profit. 

It is undoubtedlj’ a day of rejoicing. But there is only one 
thought which mars and detracts from the fullness of this happy 
event. India, which was made by God and Nature to be one, which 
culture and tradition and history of millenniums have made one, is 
divided today and many there are on the other side of the boun- 
dary who would much rather be on this side. To them we send a 
worf of cheer and assurance and ask them not to give way to panic 
or despair but to live with faith and courage in peace with their 
neighbours and fulfil the duties of loyal citizenship and thus win 
their rightful place. We send our greetings to the new Dominion 
which Is being established today there and wish it the best luck 
in its great work of governing that region and making all its citizens 
happy and prosperous. We feel assured that they all will be treat- 
ed fairly and justly without any distinction or discrimination. Let 
us hope and pray that the day will come when even those who have 
insisted upon and brought about this division will realise India’s 
essential oneness and we shall be united once again. We must rea- 
lise however that this can be brought about not by force but large- 
heartedness and co-operation and by so managing our affairs on this 
side as to attract those who have parted. It may appear to be a 
dream but it is no more fantastic a dream than that of those who 
wanted a division and may well be realised even sooner than we 
dare hope for today. 

More than a day of rejoicing it is a day of dedication for all 
of us to build the India of our dreams. Let us turn our eyes 
away from the past and fix our gaze on the future. We have no 
quarrd with other nations and countries and let us hope no one 
will pick a quarrel w'ith us. By history and tradition we are a peace- 
ful people and India wants to be at peace with the world. India’s 
Empire outside her own borders has been of a different kind from 
all other Empires. India’s conquests have been the conquests of 
spirit which did not impKJse heavy diains of slavery, whether 
of iron or of gold, on others but tied other lands and 
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other peoples to her with the more enduring ties of golden silk 
of culture and civilisation, of religion and knowledge {gyan). We 
shall follow that same tradition and shall have no ambition save 
that of contributing our little mite to the building of peace and 
freedom in a war-distracted world by holding aloft the banner 
under which we have inarched to victory and placing in a practical 
manner in the hands of the world the great weapon of Non-violence 
which has achieved this unique result. India has a great part to 
play. There is something in her life and culture which has enabled 
her to survive the onslaughts of time and today we witness a new 
birth full of promise, if only we prove ourselves true to our 
ideals. 

Let us resolve to create conditions in this country when every 
individual will be free and provided with the wherewithal to 
develop and rise to his fullest stature, when poverty and squalor 
and ignorance and ill-health will have vanished, when the distinc- 
tion between high and low, between rich and poor, will have dis- 
appeared, when religion will not only be professed and preached 
and practised freely but will have become a cementing force for 
binding man to man and not serve as a disturbing and disrupting 
force dividing and separating, when untouchability will have been 
forgotten like an unpleasant night dream, when exploitation of man 
by man will have ceased, when facilities and special arrangements 
will have been provided for the adimjotis of India and for all 
others who are backward, to enable them to catch up to others and 
when this land will have not only enough food to feed its teeming 
millions but will once again have become a land flowing with rivers 
of milk, when men and women will be laughing and working for all 
they are worth in fields and factories, v;hen every cottage and 
hamlet will be humming with the sweet music of village handicrafts 
and maids will be busy with them, and singing to their tune — ^when 
the sun and the moon will be shining on happy homes and loving 
faces. 

To bring all this about we need all the idealism and sacrifice, 
all the intelligence and diligence, all the determination and the 
power of organisation that we can muster Wc have many parties 
and groups with differing ideals and Ideologies They are all trying 
to convert the country to their own ideologies and to mould the 
constitution and the administration to suit their own view-point. 
While they have the right to do so, the country and the nation have 
the right to demand loyalty from them All must realise that what 
is needed most today is a great constructive effort— -not strife 
hard solid work— not argumentation, and let vs hope that all will 
be prepared to make their contribution. We want the peasant 
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to grow more food, we want the workers to produce more goods, 
we want our industrialists to use their intelligence, tact and re- 
sourcefulness for the common good. To all we must assure condi- 
tions of decent and healthj* life and opportunities for self-improve- 
ment and self-realisation. 

Not only have the people to dedicate themselves to this great 
task that lies ahead but those who have so far been plajing the role 
of rulers and regulators of the lives of our men and women have 
to assume the role of servants. Our army has won undying glory 
in distant lands for its bravery and great fighting qualities. Our 
soldiers, sailors and airmen have to realise that they now form a 
national army on whom devolves the duty not only of defending 
the freedom which we have won but also to help in a constructive 
way in building up a new life. There is no place in the armed 
forces of our country which is not open to our people, and what is 
more they are required to take the highest places as soon as they 
can so that thej’ may take full charge of our defences. Our public 
servants in various departments of Government have to shed their 
role as rulers and have to become true sers’ants of the people that 
their compeers are in all free countries. The people and the 
Government on their side have to give them their trust and assure 
them conditions of ser\*ice in keeping with the lives of the people 
in whose midst they have to live and sei^'e. 

We welcome the Indian States which have acceded to India 
and to their people we offer our hand of comradeship. To the 
princes and the rulers of the States we say that we have no designs 
against them. We trust they will follow the example of the King 
of England and become constitutional rulers. They would do wdl 
to take as their model the British monarchical system which has 
stood the shock of t^'o successive world wars when so many other 
monarchies in Europe have toppled down. 

To Indians settled abroad in British Colonies and elsewhere 
we send our good wishes and assurance of our abiding interest in 
their welfare. To our minorities we give the assurance that they 
wdll receive fair and just treatment and their rights will be respected 
and protected. 

One of the great tasks which we have in hand is to complete 
the constitution under which not only will freedom and liberty be 
assured to each and all but which will enable us to achieve and 
attain and enjoy its fulfilment and its fruits. We must accomplish 
this task as soon as possible so that we may begin to live and work 
under a constitution of our own making, of which we may all he 
proud, and which it may become our pride and privilege to defend 
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and to preserve to the lasting good of our people and for the service 
of mankind. In framing that constitution we shall naturally draw 
upon the experience and knowledge of other countries and nations 
no less than on our own traditions and surroundings and may have 
at times to disregard the lines drawn by recent history and lay 
down new boundary lines not only of provinces but also of distribu- 
tion of powers and functions. Our ideal is to have a constitution 
that will enable the people’s will to be expressed and enforced and 
that will not only secure liberty to the individual but also reconcile 
and make that liberty subservient to the common good. 

We have up to now been taking a pledge to achieve freedom 
and to undergo all sufferings and sacriflces for it. Time has come 
when we have to take a pledge of another kind. Let no one ima- 
gine that the time for work and sacrifice is gone and the time for 
enjoying the fruits thereof has come l^t us realise that the de- 
mand on our enthusiasm and capacity for unselfish work in the future 
wdll be as great as, If not greater than, what it has ever been be- 
fore. We have, therefore, to dedicate ourselves once again to the 
great cause that beckons us. The task is great, the times are pro- 
pitious Let us pray that we may have the strength, the wisdom and 
the courage to fulfil it. 

Hoisting oi The National Flag 

Mr. President: His Excellency will now give the signal for 
hoisting the Flag. 

(The sound of a gun being fired was heard.) 

HE. the Governor-General; That is the signal for hoisting 
the flag over this roof. 
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THE MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD REPORT ON INDIAN STATES, 
NOVEMBER 22. 1918* 

In view of the fact that constitutional changes in British India 
may react in an important manner on the native States we have 
carefully considered their present relations with the Government of 
India. We became aware at the outset that, although the policy 
which has been followed for more than a century towards the States 
has been amply vindicated by the trust and confidence which the 
Princes as a body repose in the British Government, yet in some 
quarters uncertainty and uneasiness undoubtedly exist. Some 
Rulers are perturbed by a feeling that the measure of sovereignty 
and independence guaranteed to them by the British Government 
has not been accorded in full, and thej* are apprehensive lest in pro- 
cess of time their individual rights and privileges may be whittled 
away. We ascribe this feeling to two causes. In the first place, the ex- 
pression ‘Native States* is applied now. and has been applied during 
the past century, to a collection of about seven hundi^ rulershlps 
which efxhibit widely differing characteristics, which range from 
States w’ith full autonomy over their internal affairs to States in 
which Government exercises, through its agents, large powers of 
internal control, and even dowm to the oivners of a few acres of 
land. Uniformity of terminology tends to obscure distinctions of 
status; and practice appropriate in the case of the lesser Chiefs may 
be inadvertently applied to the greater ones also. We are convinced 
that it would improve and assist future relations between the Crown 
and the States if a definite line could be drawn separating the Rulers 
who enjoy full powers of internal administration from the others. 

In the second place, we cannot disregard the fact that the gene- 
ral clause which occurs in many of the treaties to the effect that 
the Chief shall remain absolute Ruler of his country has not in the 
past precluded, and does not even now preclude, interference with 
the administration by Government through the agency of its repre- 
sentatives at the Native Courts. We need hardly say that such in- 
terference has not been employed in w’anton disregard of treaty 

1. Report of the Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reforms (1918) 
paras 
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obligations. During the earlier days of our intimate relations with 
the States, British agents found themselves compelled, often against 
their will, to assume responsibility for the welfare of a people, to 
restore order from chaos, to prevent inhuman practices, and to 
guide the hands of a weak or incompetent Ruler as the only alter- 
native to the termination of this rule. So, too, at the present day, 
the Government of India acknowledges, as trustee, a responsibility 
(which the Princes themselves desire to maintain) for the proper 
administration of States during a minority, and also an obligation 
for tho prevention or correction of flagrant misgovemment. 

Moreover, wc find that the position hitherto taken up by Govern- 
ment has been that the conditions under which some of the treaties 
were executed have undergone material changes, and the literal 
fulfilment of particular obligations which they impose has become 
impracticable. Practice has been based on the theory that treaties 
must bo read os a whole and that they must be interpreted in the 
light of tho relations established between the parties not only at 
the time when a particular treaty was made, but subsequently. Tho 
result is that there has grown up around the treaties a body of casc> 
law which anyone who is anxious to appreciate the prcciso nature 
of existing relations must explore in Government archives and in 
text-books. Tho Princes, viewing tho application of this case-law to 
their individual relations with Government, arc uneasy as to its ulti- 
mate effect. They fear that usage and precedent may be exercis- 
ing a levelling and corroding Influence upon the treaty rights of 
individual States. 

It is thus clear that some ambiguity and misunderstanding exist 
as to the exact position. The Government of India has already 
taken cognizance of this, and is affording opportunity for Ihe verifi- 
cation of any specific complaints that may be made. We do not 
desire to say anything that might prejudice the issue of these in- 
quiries, In the meanwhile, however, we suggest that the time has 
come when it would be well to review tho situation, of course only 
by consent of parties, not necessarily with a view to any change of 
policy, but in order to simplify, standardize, and codify existing 
practice for the future. Before wc pass on to state our own pro- 
posals wc wish to say that wc think that the Princes should be 
assured in the fullest and freest manner that no constff ufional changes 
which may take place will Impair the rights, dignities, and privi- 
leges secured to them by treaties, sonads, and engagements, or by 
established practice. 

Wc have explained how, on various occasions in recent years, 
tho Princes have met In conference at the invitation of the Viceroy. 
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These conferences have been of great value in assisting in the for- 
mulation of the Government’s policy on important matters like 
minority administration and succession, and promoting interest in 
such questions as scientific agriculture and commercial and agricul- 
tural statistics. The meetings have given the Princes the opportunity 
of informing the Government as to their sentiments and wishes, of 
broadening their outlook, and of conferring with one another and 
with the Government. But although the meetings have in the last 
few years been regular they depend upon the invitation of the Vice- 
roy; and our first proposal is to replace them by the institution of a 
Council of Princes. We wish to call into existence a permanent con- 
sultative body. There are questions which affect the States generally, 
and other questions which are of concern either to the Empire as a 
whole, or to British India and the Slates in common, upon which we 
conceive that the opinion of such a body would be of the utmost 
value. The Viceroy would refer such questions to the Council, and 
we should have the advantage of their considered opinion. We think 
it is all-important that the meetings should be regular, and that 
ordinarily the Council should meet once a year to discuss agenda 
approved by the Viceroy. Any member of the Council, or the Coun- 
cil as a whole, might request the Viceroy to include in the agenda 
any subject on which discussion w*as desired. If questions of sufB- 
cient importance arose in the intervals between the annual meet- 
ings the Princes might suggest to the Viceroy that an extraordinary 
meeting should be held. We contemplate t^tet the Viceroy sbouM 
be President and should as a nde preside, but that in his absence 
one of the Princes should be chairman. The rules of business would 
be framed by the Viceroy, after consultation with the Princes, who 
might perhaps from time to time suggest modifications in the rules. 
We believe that most of the Princes desire to see such a Council 
created, although some of the most eminent among them have not 
taken part in the conference in 1916 and 1917. The direct transac- 
tion of business between the Government of India and any State 
would, of course, not be affected by’ the institution of the CcunciL 
It has been represented to us that difficulties have occurred in 
the past by reason of the fact that the Political Department comes 
to decisions affecting the Native States without being in a position 
to avail itself of the advice of those w’ho are in a position to know 
from their own personal experience or the history of their States 
the right course to purse. • On matters of custom and usage in par- 
ticular we feel that such advice would be of great value, and would 
help to ensure sound decisions. Our second proposal therefore is 
.that the Council of Princes should he inrited annually to appoint 
a small standing committee, to wluch the Viceroy or the Political 
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Department might refer such matteis. We need hardly say that no 
reference affecting any individual State would be made to the com- 
mittee without the concurrence of its Ruler. The Council of Princes 
might appoint to the standing committee not only Princes, but also 
Dewans or Ministers, who were ■willing to place their services at 
the <iisposal of the Viceroy when called upon for advice. This 
machinery is based on the principle of consultation which in so 
many matters underlies our recommendations in regard to British 
India. 

Our next proposal is concerned with disputes which may arise 
between two or more States, or between a State and a Local Gov- 
ernment or the Government of India, and with a situation caused 
when a State is dissatisfied with the ruling of the Government of 
India or the advice of any of its local representatives. In such 
cases there exists at the present moment no saiisfactoiy method of 
obtaining an exhaustive and judicial inquiry into the issues, such 
as might satisfy the States, particularly in cases where the Gov- 
ernment of India itself is Involved, that the issues have been con- 
sidered in an independent and impartial manner. Whenever, there- 
fore in such cases the Viceroy felt that such an inquiry was desir- 
able we recommend that he should appoint a commission, on which 
both parties would be represented, to inquire into the matter in 
dispute and to report its conclusions to him. If the Viceroy wei« 
unable to accept the finding the matter would be referred for deci- 
sion by the Secretary of State. The commission that we have in 
mind would be composed of a judicial ofRcer of rank not lower than 
a High Court Judge and one nominee of each of the parties con- 
cerned. 

In another class of cases we have a similar proposal to make 
It has happened, and we conceive that it may happen though rarely 
in the future, that the question arises of depriving the Ruler of a 
State of his rights, dignities, and powers or of debarring from suc- 
cession a member of his family. If such cases occur in the future 
we think that they should be alwaj^ referred to a commission to 
be appointed by the Viceroy to advise him. It should consist of 
five members, including ordinarily a High Court Judge and two 
Ruling Princes. The names of the commissioners should be inti- 
mated in advance to the defendant before they were appointed; 
and the proceedings of the commission should be made public only 
if the defendant So desired. 

Our two remaining proposals bear a direct relation to our con- 
stitutional scheme for British India. We recommend that as a gene- 
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ral principle all important States should be placed in direct political 
relations with the Government of India. 

Our last proposal is intended to provide some means of deli- 
beration bet^veen the Government of India and the Princes on mat- 
ters of common interest to both, and so to ensure that as far as 
possible decisions affecting India as a whole shall be reached after 
the views of the Durbars have been taken into account. In the 
past it certainly has occasionally happened that the States were 
vitally affected by decisions taken without reference to them; and 
yet no machinery' for such collective consultation wdth them has 
hitherto existed. It seems to us that they have a clear right to 
ask for it in the future. We have abandoned for the present all 
consideration of suggestions that Ruling Princes, or some represen- 
tatives of their Order, should be members of the Council of State. 
Not only would this at the present stage infringe the doctrine of 
non-interference on the part of the Princes in the affairs of British 
India but we are satisfied that few. if any, of the Princes them- 
selves are ready for such a step. On the other hand, it seems to 
us that, when a Council of Princes have been established, and when 
a Council of State and a Privy Council have been created, the machi- 
nery will exist for bringing the senatorial institutions of British 
India into closer relations when necessary wdth the Rulers of the 
Native States. Matters affecting the Native States generally, or 
the Native States and British India in common, or the Empire, might, 
as we have seen, be referred to the Council of Princes. It would 
thus be possible for the Viceroy, when he thought fit, to arrange for 
joint deliberation and discussion between the Council of State and 
the Council of Princes, or between representatives of each body. 
He might also invite members of the Council of Princes to serve on 
committees of the Privy Council. 
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THE INDIAN STATUTORY COMMISSION ON THE CHAT^TBER 
OF PRINCES, MAY 12, 1930' 

The Chamber of Princes contains, in the first place, 108 Rulers 
of States who are members in their own right. They are Ruling 
Princes who enjoy permanent dynastic salutes of eleven guns or over, 
together with other Rulers of States v/ho exercise such full or prac- 

1. Indian Statutory Commission Report, vol. I, paras. 108-10. 
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tically full internal powers as, in the opinion of the Viceroy, qualify 
them for Individual admission to the Chamber. In the second 
place, the Chamber includes twelve additional members elected by 
the Rulers of 127 other States not included in the above. These 
representative members are chosen from among these Ruling Chiefs 
by a system of group voting. The Viceroy is the President of the 
Chamber, and a Chancellor and Pro^^hancellor are elected from 
among the members annually. An extremely important organ of 
the Chamber is its Standing Committee which consists of seven 
members including the Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor. The func- 
tions of the Standing Committee are to advise the Viceroy on ques- 
tions referred to the Committee by him ‘and to propose for his 
consideration other questions affecting Indian States generally or 
which are of concern either to the States as a whole or to British 
India and the States in common*. 

The Chamber of Princes is a deliberative, consultative and ad- 
visory, but not an executive, body. It meets annually in its own 
Hall of Debate in the magnificent Council House which has recently 
been completed at New Delhi. Two important provisions in its 
constitution must be set out verbatim : 

‘Treaties and internal affairs of individual States, rights 
and interests, dignities and powers, privileges and prerogatives 
of individual Princes and Chiefs, their States and the members 
of their families and the actions of individual Rulers shall not 
be discussed in the Chamber. 

‘The institution of the Chamber shall not prejudice in any 
way the engagements or the relations of any State with the 
Viceroy or Governor-General (including the right of direct cor- 
respondence) nor shall any recommendation of the Chamber In 
any way prejudice the rights or restrict the freedom of action 
of any State.' 

The latter of these provisions makes plain that the establish- 
ment of the Chamber of Princes has not affected the individual re- 
lations between any Indian State and the representative of the 
Crown. The Viceroy is himself in charge of the Political Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, and this is the department which 
deals with matters affecting the Indian States. Following upon the 
recommendations of the Monlagu-Chelmsford Report,' most of the 
more important Stales are now placed in direct political relations 
with the Central Government and this has involved the transfer, 
in a large number of cases, of States’ relations from a Provincial 
Government to the Government of India. There are, however, some 

1 Montaeu Chelmsford Report, para 310. 
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States that are not in direct relations with the Govemor-General-in- 
Council but with the Governors-in-CounciL Most of the important 
Rulers have and frequently exercise the right of direct access to 
and correspondence with the Vjceroj'. The Political Department 
of the Government of India is manned by ofBcers, for the most part 
British, selected from the Indian Civil Serxice and the Indian Army. 
Political officers are accredited as individual Residents to the greater 
States. In each of the Agencies, namely, Rajputana, Central India, 
the Punjab States, the Western India States, the Madras States and 
Baluchistan there is an Agent to the Governor-General with a staff 
of officers, many of whom are accredited to particular States or 
groups of States. At the head of the Political Department is the 
Political Secretary who is the Viceroy’s immediate adviser in affairs 
concerning the States. 

The establishment of the Chamber of Princes marks an impor- 
tant stage in the development of relations between the Crtrom and 
the States, for it involves a definite broach in an earlier principle 
of policy according to t\-hich it was rather the aim of the Crown 
to discourage joint action and joint consultation between the Indian 
States and to treat each State as an Isolated unit apart from Its 
neighbours. That principle, indeed, had already been gR'ing place 
to the idea of conference and co-operation amongst the Ruling Prin- 
ces of India, but this latter conception was not embodied in perma- 
nent shape until the Chamber of Princes was established. The 
Chamber has enabled free interchange of riews to take place on 
weighty matters concerning the relationship of the States with the 
Crown and concerning other points of contact with Britbh India. 
Notwithstanding that some States of great importance, like Hydera- 
bad and "Mysore, have stood aloof,* its work during the last nine 
years especially, perhaps, the work of its Standing Committee proves 
that the time was ripe for advance. But this advance does not as 
yet cross the boundary which must be traversed before the first 
actual step on the road of ledeTation can he taken. We 

shall, in our 2nd volume, discuss the development which may be 
hoped for in future relations with the Indian States, and we 
"conclude this chapter by a quotation which postulates the neces- 
sary condition of further progress in this direction, 

T make no secret of my view,’ said Lord Irwin in Jime 
1929, ‘that in any proposals that may be made it is essential, 
on every ground of policy and equity, to carry the free assent 

1. It TTas, however, announced at the xaeeting oj the Chamber in February 1930, 
that His Exalted Highness the Kiram had Baactioaed two grants of one lakh 
_ _ of rupees each for special purposes and annual contribution of Rs. 5,000 froia 
1930 to 1935 towards the expenses of the Chamber. 
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of the Ruling Princes of India, and that any suggestion that 
the treaty rights, which the Pnnccs are accustomed to regard 
os sacrosanct, can bo lightly set aside is only calculated to 
postpone the solution that we seek.' 
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THE INDIAN STATES AND NATIONALIST INDIA: PRESIDEN- 
TIAL ADDRESS OF PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU AT THE 
ANNUAL SESSION OF THE ALL-INDIA STATES' PEOPLE'S 
CONFERENCE, FEBRUARY 15, 1939* 

There are about six hundred States in India — big ones and 
small ones and tiny ones, which one cannot even place on the map. 
They differ greatly among themselves and some have advanced in. 
dustrially and educationally, and some have had competent Rulers 
or Ministers. The majority of them, however, arc sinks of re- 
action and Incompetence and unrestrained autocratic power some* 
times exercised by vicious and degraded individuals. But whether 
the Ruler happens to be good or bad, or his Ministers competent or 
incompetent, the evil lies in the system. This system has vanished 
from the rest of the world and, left to itself, it would have vanished 
from India also long ago. But In spite of its manifest decay and 
stagnation, it has been propped up and artificially maintained by 
British Imperialism. Offspring of the British power in India, suckl- 
ed by imperialism, for its own purposes, it has survived till today, 
though mighty revolutions have shaken the world and changed it, 
empires have collapsed and crowds of princes and petty Rulers have 
faded away. That system has no inherent importance or strength, 
it is the strength of British imperialism that counts. For us in 
India, that system has in reality been one of the facets of imperial. 
ism. Therefore, when conflict comes, we must recognize who our 
opponent is. 

We arc told now of the so-called independence of the States and 
of tbeJr treaties with the Paramount Pow-er, which are sacrosanct 
and inviolable and apparently must go on for ever and over. We 
have recently seen what happens to international treaties and the 
most sacred of covenants when they do not suit the purposes of im- 
pcriallsm. We have seen these treaties tom up, friends and allies 
basely deserted and betrayed and the pledged word broken by 
England and France. Democracy and freedom were the sufferers 
and so it did not matter. But when reaction and autocracy and im- 
1. The Indian Annual Ilegister (1939), Vol 1. PP- 437-44. 
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perialism stand to lose, it does matter, and treaties, however moth- 
eaten and harmful to the people they might be, have to be preserv- 
ed. It is a monstrous imposition to be ashed to put up with these 
treaties of a century and a quarter ago, in the making of which the 
people had no voice or say. It is fantastic to expect the people to 
keep on their chains of slavery, imposed upon them by force and 
fraud, and to submit to a system which crushes the life-blood out 
of them. We recognize no such treaties and we shall in no event 
accept them. The only final authority and paramount power that 
we recognize is the wnll of the people, and the only thing that counts 
ultimately is the good of the people. 

A new theory of the independence of the States has been ad- 
vanced in recent years, and it has been advanced by the very power 
that holds them in an iron grip and keeps them in subjection. 
Neither history nor constitutional law gives any justification for 
this, and if we examine the origins of these States, most of their 
Rulers would be reduced to the status of feudal barons. But we 
need not trouble ourselves with legal research, as the practice and 
facts are plain enough. This practice has been for the British power 
to dominate these States completely and its slightest gesture is a 
command to them, which they disobey at their peril. The Politi- 
cal Department of the Government of India pulls the strings and 
the puppets dance to its tunc, the local Resident is the master of 
the situation; and latterly the practice has grown of British officials 
being imposed as Ministers of the Rulers of the States. If this is 
Independence, then it will be interesting to learn how it differs from 
the most abject subjection. There is no independence in the States, 
and there is going to be none, for it is hardly possible geographi* 
cally and it is entirely opposed to the conception of a united free 
India. It is conceivable and desirable in the case of the larger 
States for them to have a great deal of autonomy within the frame- 
work of an Indian Federation. But they will have to remain inte- 
gral parts of India and the major matters of common concern must 
be controlled by a democratic Federal Centre, Internally, they will 
have responsible government. 

It is clear that the problem of the States would be easy of 
solution if the conflict was confined to the people and the Ruler. 
Many of the Rulers, left to themselves, would, ultimately line them- 
selves with the people and if they hesitated to do so, the pressure 
from below would soon induce them to change their minds. Not 
to do so would imperil their position and the only alternative would 
be complete removal. The Congress and the various Praja Mandals 
have so far made everj’ effort to induce the Rulers to side w’ith 
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their people and establish responsible government. They must rea- 
lize that for them not to agree to do so will not stop the coming 
of freedom to their people; their opposition will only place an in* 
surmountable barrier between them and their people, and on ar- 
rangement between the two will then become exceedingly difncult. 
The mop of the world has changed many limes during the last 
hundred years; empires have ceased to be and new countries have 
arisen. Even now, before our very eyes, we see this map changing. 
It requires no prophet to say with confidence that the Indian States 
system is doomed even as the British Empire, which has so long 
protected it, Is doomed It Is the path of prudence as well as of 
wisdom for the Rulers to line themselves with their people and 
share with them In the new freedom, and Instead of being despotic 
and disliked Rulers, with a precarious tenure, to be proud and equal 
clUzcns of a great Commonwealth. A few of the Rulers of the States 
have realized this and have taken some stops In the right direction. 
One of them, the Raja of Aundh. the Chief of a small State, has dis- 
tinguished himself by his wisdom in granting responsible govern* 
ment to his people, and In doing so with grace and goodwill. 

But, unhappily, most of them stick to their old ways and show 
no signs of change. They demonstrate afresh the lesson of history 
that when a class has fulfilled its purpose and the world has no need 
of It, U decays and loses wisdom and all capacity. It cannot adapt 
Itself to changing conditions. In a vain attempt to hold on to what 
is fading away, It loses even what little It might have retained. 

« « • * 

What J.» the nature of the conflict today? This must be clearly 
understood. It varies slightly from State to State, but the demand 
everywhere is for full responsible government. Yet the conflict Is 
not at present it> enforce that demand, but to establish the right o! 
organizing people for that demand. When this right Is denied and 
civil liberties are crushed, no way Is left open to the people to carry 
on whai are ealJed eonstitutJonaJ methods of agitation. Their choice 
then Is either to submit and give up all political and even public 
aetlvlly, and to suficf a degradation of the spirit and a continua- 
tion of the tyranny that oppresses them, or to resort to direct action. 
This direct action, according to our code. Is perfectly peaceful 
Satyagrahn and a refusal to submit to violence and evil, whatever 
the consequences. The immrdJafc Issue today is, thus, one of civil 
liberties In most of the States, though the objective everywhere 
Is responsible Government. 
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The freedom of the people of the States is a big enough thing, 
yet it is part of the larger freedom of India, and till we gain that 
larger freedom, it is to be a struggle for us> If the Federation is 
imposed upon us, we shall fight it and sweep it away. Wherever 
the British Power intervenes against the people in the States, we 
shall have to face it. The time approaches when the final solution 
has to come — a Constituent Assembly of all the Indian people, fram- 
ing the constitution of a free and democratic India. 
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THE INDIAN PRINCES AND THE CRIPPS hnSSION: RESOLU- 
TION OF THE INDIAN STATES DELEGATION' 

The Indian States delegation unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing resolution in respect of the proposals of His hlajesty’s Govern- 
ment which you discussed with them: 

'The attitude of the Indian States in general on the Mis- 
sion of the Lord Privy Seal is summed up in the resolution on 
the subject which was adopted unanimously at the recent ses- 
sion of the Chamber of Princes. The Indian States will be glad 
as always, in the interest of the motherland, to make their con- 
tribution, in everj* reasonable manner compatible with the sov- 
ereignty and integrity of the States, towards the framing of a 
new constitution for India. 

‘The States should be assured, however, that in the event 
of a number of States not finding it feasible to adhere, the 
non-adhering States or group of States so desiring should have 
the right to form a union of their own, with full sovereign status 
in accordance with a suitable and agreed procedure devised 
for the purpose.’ 

The following is the text of the Resolution referred to: 

(a) That this Chamber welcomes the announcement made 
in the House of Commons on March 11, 1942, by the Prime 
Minister and the forthcoming visit to India of the Lord Privy 
Seal and Leader of the House of Commons, and expresses the 
hope that it may help to unite India to intensify further her 
war effort and to strengthen the measures for defence of the 
Motherland. , 

1. The resolution was communicated to Sir Stafford Cripos by His Highness Di^" 
jayasinhji Maharaja Jam Saheb of Nawanaear, the Chancellor of the Chanib® 
of Princes, in his letter dated April 10, 1912 — Cmd. 6350, pp. 15-lS 
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(b) That this Chamber has repeatedly made it clear that 
any scheme to be acceptable to the States must effectively pro- 
tect their rights arising from treaties, engagements and sanods 
or otherwise and ensure the future existence of sovereignty and 
autonomy of the States thereunder guaranteed, and leave them 
complete freedom duly to discharge their obligation, to 
the Crown and to their subjects; it therefore notes with parti- 
cular satisfaction the reference in the announcement of the 
Prime Minister to the fulfilment of the treaty obligations to the 
Indian States. 

(c) That this Chamber authorizes its representatives to 
carry on the discussions and negotiations for constitutional ad- 
vance of India with due regard to successful prosecution of 
war and interests of the States, and subject to the final confir- 
mation by the Chamber and without prejudice to the right 
of the individual States to be consulted in respect of any pro- 
posals affecting their treaty or other inherent rights. 
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memorandum on STATES’ TREATIES AND PARAMOUNTCY, 
MAY 12. 194C> 

Prior to the recent statement of the British Prime Minister in 
the House of Commons an assurance was given to the Princes that 
there was no intention on the part of the Crown to initiate any 
change in their relationship with the Crown or the rights guaran- 
teed by their treaties and engagements without their consent. It 
was at the same time stated that the Princes’ consent to any changes 
which might emerge as a result of negotiations would not unreason- 
ably be withheld. 

The Chamber of Princes has since confirmed that the Indian 
States fully share the general desire in the country for the imme- 
diate attainment by India of her full stature. 

His Majesty’s Government have now declared that if the Suc- 
cession Government or Governments in British India desire inde- 
pendence, no obstacle would be placed in their way. The effect 
of these announcements is that all those concerned with the future 
of India wish her to attain a position of independence within or 
without the British Commonwealth, The Delegation have come 
here to assist in resolving the difficulties which stand in the way 

of India fulfilling this wish. 

rcmdTmsl 
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During the interim period, which must elapse before the com- 
ing into operation of a new constitutional structure under which 
British India will be independent or fully self-governing. Para- 
mountcy will remain in operation. But the British Government 
could not and will not in any circumstances transfer Paramountcy 
to an Indian Govermnent. 

In the meanwhile, the Indian States are in a position to play 
an important part in the formulation of the new constitutional struc- 
ture for India, and H M.G. have been informed by the Indian States 
that they desire in their omt interests and in the interests of India 
as a whole, both to make their contribution to the framing of the 
structure, and to take their due place in it when it is completed. 
In order to facilitate this they will doubtless strengthen their posi- 
tion bj’ doing ever^'thing possible to ensure that their administra- 
tions conform to the highest standard, ^^^lcre adequate standards 
cannot be achieved within the existing resources of the State they 
will no doubt arrange in suitable cases to form or join administra- 
tive imits large enough to enable them to be fitted into the consti- 
tutional structure. 

It will also strengthen the position of States during this for- 
mative period if the \’arious Governments which have not already 
done so take active steps to place themselves in close and constant 
touch with public opinion in their States by means of representa- 
tive institutions. 

During the interim period it will be necessary for the States to 
conduct negotiations with British India in regard to the future re- 
gulation of matters of common concern, especially in the economic 
and financial field. Such negotiations, which will be necessary whe- 
ther the States desire to participate in the new Indian constitutional 
structure or not, will occupy a considerable period of time, and 
since some of these negotiations may well be incomplete when the 
new structure comes into being, it will, in order to avoid adminis- 
trative difficulties, be necessary to arrive at an understanding 
between the States and those likely to control the succes- 
sion Government or Governments that for a period of time the then 
existing arrangements as to these matters of common concern should 
continue until the new agreements are completed. In this matter, 
the British Government and the Crown Representative lend 
such assistance as they can, should it be so desired. 

When a new fully self-governing or independent Go\*emment 
or Governments come into being in British India, H.M.G.’s influ- 
ence with these Governments will not be such as to enable them to 
carry out the obligations of Paramountcj’. 
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Moreover, they cannot contemplate that British troops would 
be retained in India for this purpose. Thus, as a logical sequence 
and in view of the desires expressed to them on behalf of the Indian 
States, His Majesty's Government will cease to exercise the pow- 
ers of Paramountcy This means that the rights of these States 
which flow from their relationship to the Crown will no longer 
exist and that all the rights surrendered by the States to the para- 
mount power will return to the States. Political arrangements be- 
tween the States on the one side and the British Crown and British 
India on the other will thus be brought to an end. The void will 
have to be filled either by the Stales entering into a federal rela- 
tionship with the succession Government or Governments in British 
India, or falling this, entering into particular political arrangements 
with it or them. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE ALL-INDIA STATES PEOPLES’ 
CONFERENCE, JUNE 10, 1946' 

The General Council of the All-India States Peoples' Conference 
have considered the various statements made by the British Cabi- 
net Delegation and the Viceroy in regard to the drawing up of the 
constitution for India. The council have noted with surprise and 
regret that the representatives of the Stales people have been com- 
pletely ignored by the Cabinet Delegation in their talks and consul- 
tations. No constitution for India can have any validity or effec- 
tiveness unless it applies to the 93 million people of the Indian States 
and no such constitution can be satisfactorily made without reference 
to the representatives of the people. The General Council, there- 
fore, record their feeling of resentment at the way the people of 
the States have been ignored and bypassed at this critcial juncture of 
India’s history. 

The Council nevertheless have given full consideration to the 
issues at stake and are prepared even now to offer their co-operation 
in the building up of a free and united India of which the States 
are Integral and autonomous parts The policy of the States' people 
was laid down at the last session of the Conference at Udaipur and 
the Council adhere to that policy. That policy was based on full 
Responsible Government by the people of the States as integral 
parts of a free and federated India Further It was laid down that 
any Constitution-making body s hould have as it s members from 
' l~riic"ir<lif»rAnnunrReg*»« VoO.'january-Junc 1946. p 215 
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Sates to the Constituent Assembly. Such a course should, how- 
ever, be adopted only after free elections have been held in the 
States concerned. 

In all other cases the representatives to the Assembly should 
be elected by the Regional Councils of the All-India States Peoples’ 
Conference. This will insure, as nearly as possible, the election 
of true representatives of the people of the smaller States. 

The Council are further of opinion that in the Negotiating 
Committee suggested by the Cabinet Delegation, there should be 
representatives of the people of States 

In any provisional arrangements that might be made pending 
the functioning of a new constitution for India as well as the 
States and Provinces, it is necessary that a unified policy should 
be pursued between the States, the Provinces, and the Provincial 
Government. For this purpose an Advisory Council should be 
created consisting of representatives of the Provisional Government 
of the Rulers and of the people of the States. This Council should 
deal with all common matters and should endeavour to co-ordinate 
different policies in different States so as to insure a certain uni- 
formity. It should be the business of this Advisory Council to 
expedite internal change in the States with a view to the introduc- 
tion of Responsible Government. The Advisory Council should 
also consider the question of grouping of States to enable them to 
form adequate units of the Federal Union, as well as the absorption 
of some States into the provinces. Matters relating to succession 
in the States, maladministration and the like should be referred 
to a tribunal for decision. 

At the end of the interim period the States, either singly or 
as the case may be in groups, should form equal units of the Federal 
Union with equal rights with the provinces and with a democratic 
structure approximating to that prevailing in the provinces. 

The -General Council direct and authorise the Standing Con- 
gress Committee to take such steps as may be necessary to give 
effect to the general principles contained in the resolution. 

Ban Or Hyderobad Congress Criticised 

The Council also adopted three other resolutions, one demanding 
the release of political prisoners and the enjoyment of civil liber- 
ties, the second opposing the move for the separation of Kalat 
State in Baluchistan from the rest of India and the third condemn* 
ing the Hyderabad State for its continued ban on the State Congress. 
The resolution on Hyderabad State says; 

“Any State which does not even recognise elementary civil 
liberties is out of court in any ^cussion about the future The 
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State of Hyderabad will have to change its ways completely before 
it can entitle itself to any consideration in assemblies determining 
the future of India. In the event of the ban on the State Congress 
continuing and other civil liberties being denied it will be the right 
of the State Congress to function in spite of this ban.” 
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LETTER FROM SIR N. GOPALASWAMY AIYANGAR TO PANDIT 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, JUNE 18. 194G 

11, Ferozeshah Road, 
New Delhi. 

18th November, 1946. 

My Dear Pandit Jawaharlalji, 

Herewith the information regarding representation of States 
in the Constituent Assembly, which I promised on Saturday to 
send you. 

The 93 seats — the maximum number allotted for the States in 
the final Constituent Assembly by the Cabinet Delegation — are dis* 
tributed amongst the State in the tables attached. I have worked 
on the 17 Divisions of States mentioned in the table given in 
Part II, Schedule I of the Govt of India Act 1935. Barring the 
States, about 20 in number, which on account of their population 
will be entitled to representation in their individual right in the 
Constituent Assembly, the table in the Government of India Act 
Schedule ^ves as good a grouping of the other States as can be 
evolved for pxirposes of such representation at this juncture. No 
doubt alternative grouping for this purpose can be prop'«sed, but it 
is doubtful whether such alternatives will meet with general accep- 
tance- You will notice that I have given individual representation 
to all States with a population of not less than .75 million each 
On this principle Bhopal will get a seat in its owm right. 

On the question of the method by which the representatives 
of the States should be chosen, the general principle should of course 
be that, as the Constituent Assembly is a body of representatives 
of the people, it is the latter than should choose their representatives 
either through direct or through indirect election. The majoritj* 
of the States entitled to individual representation possess legisla- 
tures of some sort. Some of the smaller States also have repre- 
sentative bodies of some kind or other. Wherever such bodies are 
available they might be used as electorates for the Constituent 
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Assembly. Where such statutory representative bodies do not 
exist, non-statutory representative bodies might be created nd hoc 
for this purpose. The details tor this will have to be worked out 
in consultation with the State Governments and the States Peoples’ 
Conference- 1 think the ruling principle should be that all the re- 
presentatives of a State should be returned by election- It looks 
as if several Rulers are willing to agree to a proportion of 50 : 50 
but this is not enough. Some of them insist that the entire body 
of the representatives from their States should be nominated by 
them. Others have said that they are prepared only to consult 
their legislature before making up their list. Attitude of this 
kind, while it indicates a recognition of the need for not ignoring 
the people of the State in this connection, is evidence of an inade- 
quate appreciation of the big change in outlook that underlies the 
convoking of a Constituent Assembly for constitution making. The 
authority that such an assembly has for settling the constitution 
of the Union and the Units Is derived from the people. The assem- 
bly should, therefore, essentially be a body consisting of represen- 
tatives chosen by the people. It would undoubtedly be an advan- 
tage that amongst the persons so chosen there should be a conside- 
rable body of individuals who have been closely associated with 
the existing Governments at the Centre and in the Units both In 
the legislatures and in the executives- As regards provinces, the 
provincial legislatures have returned persons not In permanent ser- 
vice who fall within these categories In the case of the Indian 
States, however, the number of non-officials who have been inti- 
matoly associated with the executives and legislatures is extreme- 
ly small and it would perhaps be helpful if in the instructions to 
be issued for choosing representatives of Indian States provision is 
made for the coming in of persons who have run the administration 
in those States. Such instructions may, among other things, direct 
that the election shall be by the method of proportional representa- 
tion by the single transferable vole. This, it seems to me, will 
enable the Prime Ministers of oil important States which are en- 
titled to more than one seat to get elected They should be able to 
score the quoia and it may be argued that Prime Ministers who are 
unable to score even the quota in a multiple member constituency 
cannot in reason claim to represent the people of the State 

It is possible, however, that both Rulers and their Prime 
Ministers will strongly oppose this proposal. A compromise that 
could be considered for an agreed solution might be as follows:— 

(a) that where a State or group is entitled to only one seat it 
should be filled by election, and 
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(b) that where individual States or groups are entitled to more 
than one seat the Prime Minister or Dewan shall be one of 
the persons returned by the electorate concerned, such re- 
turn being ensured by a directive issued to the electorate 
by the Central executive of the States Peoples’ Conference, 
or the regional executive or by some other analogous orga- 
nisation (this procedure will be in keeping with what was 
done in British India by the High Commands of the Congress 
and the Muslim League). 

Practically all the legislatures in the Indian States contain a 
substantial element of members nominated by the Ruler. I should 
be prepared in the present circumstances to agree that the electorate 
in each of those legislatures need not be confined to elected members 
alone and that the electorate might consist of all members of the 
legislature. This concession is worth making for the purpose of 
reaching an agreed solution. 

Yours sincerely, 

N. Gopalaswamy. 

The Hon. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 

New Delhi. 


STATES WITH A POPUL.\TlON OF NOT LESS TIL\N ONE MILLION. • 
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V 
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3 
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IX 
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1.42 

1 

X 
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JaipoT 

3.04 

3 


Jodhpur 

2.55 

3 


Bikaner 

l.‘*9 

1 

XI 
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Rewa 

1.82 
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xm 

Kolhapur 

1.09 

1 
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Patiala 

1.93 

2 
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■ -1.34 

■ I 


IG 

58.30 
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1. The inclusion of Di\isic,n VI here ieeridentljr a mistake, for it is sherm below in the 
third group. But wo have followed the origmal. 

-. The total of column three 's 57; there are obvious reasons for making it £8 here. 
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8TA1-E3 Wrm A POPULATION OF NOT LESS THAN ,73 OF A IIILLIOX, 
BUT LEST THAN ONE lOLLION. 
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0 

X 
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3.75 

XI 

23 
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xn 

29 

6.23 ^ 
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13 
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2 
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13 

2 83 
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XV 

3 

1 to 

f -5^ ' 

XVI 

23 

G 13 

6 

XATI 

All other Btitej.* 

G.27 

0- ' • 



31.33 

31 


* Described in para 12, of Part II» first schedule, of Government 
of India Act 1935— such Slates being States which on the first day 
of January 1935 were included in the Western India States 
Agency, the Gujarat States Agency, the Deccan States Agency, 
the Central India Agency, or the Rajputana Agency, or were in 
political relations with the Government of the Punjab, or the Gov- 
ernment of Assam, as may be eniunerated in rules made by the 
Governor-General in hb dbcretion. 
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NOTES BY SIR N. GOPALASWA^fY AIYANGAR 

(i) 

Not>ember IS, 1946 

In the \Vhite Paper that was presented to Parliament, the first 
mention of the Negotiating Commitee is to be found in the last 
sentence of naragraph of the Cabinet Mission’s statement dated 

16th of May. The whole paragraph is in these terms: — 

"It is the intention that the States would be given in the final 
Constituent Assembly appropriate representation w’hich would 
not, on the basis of the calculation of population adopted for 
British India, exceed 93: but the method of selection w'ill have 
to be determined by consultation. The States would in the 
preliminary stage be represented by a negotiating committee.’’ 
What exactly is meant by the prelimmaiy stage is not clear- In 
certain quarters it has been assumed that the preliminarj' stage 
is the same thing as the preliminary meeting of the Constituent 
Assembly referred to in paragraph I9(iv). This is by no means 
self-c\'ident. 

That at the stage of negotiations a Negotiating Committee will 
represent the Indian States is not the same thing as saying that 
the States come into the Constituent Assembly at that stage and 
that in that Assembly the members of the Negotiating Committee 
will be their sole representatives. The business contemplated for 
the preliminarj' meeting under the Cabinet Mission’s plan does not 
envisage any matters in respect of which the States could be said 
to be entitled to a voice. This interpretation of the Cabinet Mis- 
sion’s owTi scheme should not be construed as my considered ^'iew 
that the States should not come into the Constituent Assembly 
except at the final meeting. On the other hand, I have throughout 
been of the opinion that the consultation as regards the method ol 
selection of States’ representatives should be completed sufiiciently 
early to enable the 93 representativs allotted to the States coming 
into the Constituent Assembly even at its preliminary meeting. 

From paragraph 4 of the Nawab of Bhopal’s letter to the Viceroy 
dated 19th June 1946, it appears that the Viceroj' extended an invita- 
tion to the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes to set up a Nego- 
tiating Committee. The Viceroy’s letter containing this in\’itation 
is not amongst the published papers. The Nawab’s letter takes it for 
granted that the Negotiating Committee set up for the States 
should negotiate with a corresponding committee which was 
expected to be set up by the representatives of British India on 
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the Constituent Assembly. Ho then went on to say that the nego- 
tiations between the two committees was to be considered by the 
Standing Committee of Princes and the Committee of Ministers and 
the Constitutional Advisory Committee, whose recommendations 
would thereafter bo placed before a general conference of Rulers and 
representatives of States. He added that the decision on the question 
whether the States should or should not join tho Constituent Assemb- 
ly would be taken by that conference and would depend on the result 
of the forthcoming negotiations. It is obvious from this that the Na- 
wab’s understanding of the functioning of the Negotiating Committee 
was that the negotiations would be carried on outside the Constituent 
Assembly and that only after considering the results of the nego- 
tiations would tho States decide whether they should come into 
the Constituent Assembly at all. In the face of this, it is somewhat 
extraordinary that the claim should now be put forward that the 
members of tho States Negotiating Committee should sit as of right 
as members of the Constituent Assembly even at its preliminary 
meeting 

The Viceroy's reply dated 29th June to tho Nawab of Bhopal 
only confirms this view. In It he says he has merely taken note of 
the personnel selected by tho ‘States’ to represent them on tho Nego- 
tiating Committee. He goes on to say: “I will inform Your Highness 
as soon as I am in a position to do so of the time and place of the 
Committee’s meeting. The composition of tho corresponding com- 
mittee from British India cannot, I think, bo determined in advance 
of tho preliminary session of the Constituent Assembly." The im- 
plication obviously is that tho States Negotiating Committee should 
commence to function only after a committee to treat with them had 
been set up by the Constituent Assembly at Its first meeting and, 
therefore, that first meeting could not include any States represen- 
tatives. 

The debate on the Cabinet Mission’s work in India took place 
in the House of Lords and the House of Commons in July 1946 
Lord Pcthlck-Lawrcnco in the House of Lflrds and Sir Stafford 
Cripps in the House of Commons assumed that the Negotiating Com- 
mittee for the States had been set up Wliat had happened was 
that certain names had been sent up by the Chancellor to the Crown 
Representative ond the latter had merely noted that fact. It is 
significant that even today the roprcscntalivos of the States who 
arc assembled in Delhi are speaking of the list of names for the 
Negotiating Committee being published only after the meeting of 
tho Standing Committee of Princes, which will conclude on the 22nd 
instant. Lord Pclhick-Lrfiwroncc appears to have spoken loosely 
In the House of Lords. He spoke of a Negotiating Committee having 
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been set up to arrange for the participation of the States in the 
Constitution*making body. This is not entirely consistent with hU 
own statement later in his speech to the following effect; — 

“As to the States, they need have no anxiety since it is for 
them to decide freely to come in or not, as they choose. It 
is for that purpose that they have set up a Negotiating Com- 
mittee and I am sure that that Committee will have the wis- 
dom to work out an acceptable basis for their co-operation in 
the Assembly.” 

Apart from the internal conflict in his own speech, I rather think 
that in neither of the two statements did he correctly interpret the 
terms of the Mission’s statement of May 16th. That statement 
gives no option to any State to decide whether it would come into 
the Union or not and made no provision for the members of the 
Negotiating Committee functioning as members of the Constituent 
Assembly and participating in the work of that Constitution-making 
body. The representatives of the Slates who were intended to 
engage in such participation wore the 93 persons, only the method 
of whose selection was to be determined by consultation- 

While the Viceroy and the Nawab of Bhopal in their correspon- 
dence with each other assumed that the negotiations were to be 
conducted between the Negotiating Committee set up for the States 
and a corresponding committee to be set up by the Constituent As- 
sembly after it met, and while the Secretary of State talked of the 
Negotiating Committee actually participating in the Constitution- 
making body, Sir Stafford Cripps in the House of Commons spoke 
only of negotiations between the Negotiating Committee and the 
major British Indian parties- His actual words were: 

“There will of course have to be close negotiations between the 
Negotiating Committee which the States have set up and the 
major British Indian parties both as to the representation of 
the States in the Constituent Assembly and as to their ultimate 
position in the Union.” 

It is not a fair inference from this that the negotiations between the 
Negotiating Committee and the major British Indian Parties were 
to be conducted inside the Constituent Assembly of which the mem- 
bers of the Negotiating Committee were to be regarded as members 
in their own right. 


(U) 

November 21, 1946 

An early press account of the discussion in the Constitutional 
Advisory Committee of the Chamber of Princes on the 19th instant 
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gave tho following list of the functions which, It was understood, 
wore to bo assigned to be the States Negotiating Committee:— 

(1) Method of selecting the 93 States’ representatives who will 
take part in the Constituent Assembly in its final stages. 

(2) Continuance of the monarchical form of Government in the 
Stales. 

(3) Financial relations of the future nlMndia Union with tho 
States. 

(4) Criteria for odhcrenco to the Union. 

(5) The port that the Negotiating Committee should take in 
the election of the Chairman of the Constituent Assembly 
and In framing its rules of procedure and other major issues 
ofTcctlng the Indian States 

I understand that item was omitted in tho later discussion of the 
Constitutional Advisory Committee. Item (4) probably refers to 
tho determination of the size of a Stalcs-Unit In the future federa- 
tion- This and item (3) arc really matters for discussion in the 
Constituent Assembly as a whole after the representatives of the 
States have come Into it- There Is at present no idea of Interfering 
with the continuance of the monarchical form of Government In 
tho State.?. It need not be a matter for negotiotion at all at the 
present stage. Item (2), therefore, has to be dropped out. Item (1) 
is thus the really Important issue which the Negotiating Committee 
has to decide immediately. 

The personnel of the States' Negotiating Committee has been 
announced In the papers this morning with tho authority, presum- 
ably, of tho Chamber of Princes. It has a strength of 10, of whom 
three are Rulers and one a Prince; four ore Prime Ministers of States, 
tlic remaining two being the Constitutional Adviser and the Secre- 
tary to the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. Tlie three Rulers 
and Prince belong to their respective States, the four Prime Ministers 
do not belong to the Stoics where they hold office and three of 
them come from British India as also the Constitutional Adviser and 
Secretary. It has tjeen staled further that this eommiUcc “h'JJJ 
meet any representative Committee which may bo set up by the 
British India portion of the Constituent Assembly ns contemplated 
and declared by His Maje.sly's Government In Parliament, in order 
to negotiate the terms of States’ participation In the final Consti- 
tuent Assembly and ns to their ultimate position in the proposed all- 
Indln Union. Tlic members of the Slates Negotiating Commlltco 
will also be available to serve on such other committees as may bo 
set up fay the Constituent Assembly to consider questions which. In 
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the opinion ot the States Negotiating Committee, may also concern 
the States-” For the all-comprehensive and the all-important func- 
tions proposed to be assigned in general terms to this Negotiating 
Committee, it can hardly be said that its representative character 
is such that whatever it agrees to will be treated as binding even 
by all Rulers or Governments of Indian States, much less by the 
people of the States- 

The first meeting of the Constituent Assembly consisting, as 
It will, of elected representatives of the people of British India 
cannot agree to set up a committee of its own to negotiate matters 
concerning States with any committee which does not include re- 
presentatives of the people of the States. I take it that the Crown 
Representative or the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes will 
write to the Chairman of the Constituent Assembly requesting that 
the latter might set up a committee of its own for negotiating with 
the States Negotiating Committee. It will be for the Steering Com- 
mittee of the Constituent Assembly to decide whether a motion 
should be moved by a member of the Constituent Assembly for the 
appointment of such a committee. Before the Steering Committee 
takes its decision m this regard, it will be desirable that it should 
ascertain from the Crown Representative or the Chancellor whether 
he will arrange that the States Negotiating Committee will be re- 
constituted so as to include representatives of the States people, 
nominated primarily by the President of the States Peoples’ Con- 
ference executive and that such representatives should at least be 
equal In number to the Rulers and Ministers nominated to the Com- 
mittee- It might be made clear that, unless this course was agreed 
to, the Steering Committee would not place the motion for the 
appointment of a corresponding committee before the Constituent 
Assembly. 

If preliminary pourparlers indicate that a deidlock would 
block progress in case the Steering Committee took this stand, it 
might consider one of the following alternative courses: 

(1) Motion may be made for the appointment of a committee 
by the Constituent Assembly with a directive to such 
committee that it should negotiate with the States Nego- 
tiating Committee only after it had been enlarged or re- 
constituted on the lines indicated in the above paragraph. 

(2) A motion may be made to appoint a committee of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, which besides members of the Assembly 
will include the Rulers and Ministers already named by 
the Crown Representative or Chancellor and w’Ul co-opt 
a specified number of representatives of the people of the 
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States nominated primarUy by the President of the States’ 
Peoples Conference. In this case there will be only one 
committee, that committee being a committee of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, in which, by authority derived from the 
Constituent Assembly, representatives of the Government 
and people of the States will be included. 

(3) A motion may be made for the appointment of a committee 
of the Constituent Assembly whose strength shall be 12 
(2 more than that of the committee already appointed by 
the Crown Representative or Chancellor) and which shall 
consist of 6 members of the British India portion of the 
Assembly and 6 representatives of the States Peoples re- 
commended by the President of the States Peoples’ Con- 
ference. 

(4) Should there be any insuperable difficulty, whether of sub- 
stance or procedure, in mcluding m the committee of the 
Constituent Assembly persons who are not members of it, 
the personnel of the Committee might be confined to such 
members of the Assembly as have participated in the work 
of the States Peoples’ Conference. It should be 
possible to find such men. This alternative should how- 
ever be one of last resort. 

The method of election of the 93 representatives of Indian 
States in the Constituent Assembly may be allowed to be /inally 
decided in one of these ways The decision, when it is made, should 
he implemented without having to go either before the Constituent 
Assembly as a whole or before any general conference of Rulers 
and Ministers of States for approval; so that the 93 States represen- 
ting might take their places at least from the commencement of the 
second session of the Constituent Assembly- 

Whether, pending the coming into the Constituent Assembly 
of the 93 representatives of States, it is necessary to make arrange- 
ments for providing for States Representation in committees set 
up by the Constituent Assemly at its first meeting is a matter for 
decision by the Constituent Assembly itself Such representation 
can be provided for only by co-option and States’ representatives co- 
opted on a particular committee should not be confined to the mem- 
bers of the States Negotiating Committee nominated by the Standing 
Committee of Princes, but might include other Ministers or States 
Peoples’ representatives whose presence on such committees will be 
of real value. Such co-option pre-supposes the acceptance of my 
interpretation of the Cabinet Mission’s statement of May 16th, 
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namelv, that no State can claim the option of not acceding to the 
Union and this should be made perfectly clear. 

In the Cabinet Mission’s memorandum on States’ Treaties and 
Paramountcj* dated 22fh May 1W6, reference is made to the conduct- 
ing of certain negotiations with British India and the Indian States 
during the “interim” period. Para 4 refers to negotiations in re- 
gard to the future regulation of matters of common concern, es- 
pecially in the economic and financial field. ^^Tiere such matters 
have to be settled by negotiation, the negotiation should be betwee.n 
individual States and British India. No Negotiating Committee such 
as the one now appoined by the Chamber of Princes could claim 
to conduct negotiations on behalf of all the States in such a con- 
nection. Para 5 of the same memorandum refers to the negotiations 
between the States and British India in regard to the futtire poli- 
tical relationship between the two Of the two alternatives there 
suggested for this political relationship, the first, namely, a federal 
arrangement, is a matter for being settled in the Constituent As- 
sembly itself- The second, namely, “a particular political arrange- 
ment other than federal”, is a reldtionship which each individual 
Stale, if it cannot enter into a full federal relationship, must forge 
for itself with the Federal Government and would be very appro- 
priately discussed in the Constituent Assembly. Negotiations in 
connection with these political relationships need, therefore, not 
be within the purview of the Staes Negotiating Committee which 

N. G.* 
21-11-46. 


o8 

CORRESPONDANCE BETWEEN SARDAR VALL.ABHBHAI 
PATEL AND SHRI K. M. MUNSHP 

(i) 

Letter from Sardar Patel to Shri K. if, Munshi, dated December 
7 , 1946 

I leam on good authority that the Standing Committee of the 
Chamber of Princes has decided to assign the foUowing duties to 
the States Negotiating Committee: 

(i) The terms of the States participation in the final Con- 
stituent Assembly. 

1. K.G=Sir N. Gopalasrramy Aiyaasar. 

2. Mimsiii papers. 
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(ii) The position of the States in the All-India Union. 

(iiv) To serve on the various Committees which the Consti- 
tuent Assembly may form and in which the States have any 

concern. 

Thus practically every matter which concerns the States has 
been committed to the care of the States Negotiating Committee. 
The question for our consideration is whether this Negotiating Com- 
naittee has to settle the question of determining the method of elec- 
tion of States Representatives to the Constituent Assembly, or whe- 
ther the Negotiating Committee has even a wider field of discussion 
on other subjects concerning the States. 

Another important question for us to decide is whether the 
Constituent Assembly have any say in the matter of grouping of 
States, which the Chamber of Princes might decide on, or which 
any group of States independently might agree upon You know 
that efforts are being made to form groups of States either indepen- 
dently or under the inspiration of the Chamber of Princes. I be- 
lieve that the Constituent Assembly is the real authority to decide 
upon the units of the Union, and not the Chamber of Princes. 

(ii> 

Shn K. M. ilfunsht's reply 

1. In para 14 of the Cabinet Mission’s statement, it is stated 
that “the precise form which their (States’) co-operation will take 
must be a matter for negotiating during the building up of the new 
constitutional structure, and it, by no means, follows that ft will 
be identical for all the States.” 

This, in my opinion, pre-supposes that at some stage, each in- 
dividual State will come to Us own arrangement of co-operation with 
the Union. 

2. Para 19 deals with the Constitution making machinery so 
as to provide “a representation of the whole population." Clause 
(li) of Para 19, first refers to the final Constituent Assembly leaving 
the method of selection of States’ Representatives to be determined 
by consultation. In iViBprelimVnOTy stage, bowever, States 

be represented by a Negotiating Committee. 

Sub-clause (ih) of Clause 19 states that the representatives thus 
chosen shall meet at Now Delhi. This meeting is called preliminary 
meeting in Sub-clause (iv). In my opinion, therefore, the words 
“representatives thus chosen” not only include the representatives 
of the Provinces, but also of all the members of the Negotiating Com- 
mittee, and members thereof form part of the preliminary meeting. 
This is made clear within the same sub-clause when the represenfa- 
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ti\*es of British India are referred to as ‘I*ro\incial Representatives’. 
In my opinion, therefore; — 

(1) The Kegolialing Conunittcc must be chosen by the 
States indi\'iduaUy, and not indirectly by the Chamber of 
Princes. 

(2) The members of the Negotiating Committee should 
form part of the prclimmary meeting. If I am correct, they 
will also participate in the election of the Chairman and other 
officers, and will be eligible to be appointed on \-arious Com- 
mittees, and the .Advisory Committee in sub^lause (iv). 

(3) The Negotiating Committee is a separate entity, and 
as such, will negotiate with the Constituent Assembly to devise 
the method of selection of the representatives of the opinion, 
therefore: 

(at The Chamber of Princes have no right to appoint 
a Negotiating Committee. It should have been chc«en “by 
the States as a whole.” as an electoral college. 

<b) The Negotiating Committee has no right to discuss 
the terms of the States’ participation in the fi n a l Consti- 
tuent Assembly. It can only discuss the method of select- 
ing representatives of the Indian States. 

<c) It certainly cannot discuss the position of the States 
in the All-India Union, that can only be done by the re- 
presentatives of the Sections, and Indian States meeting 
together in the final Constituent Assembly, under clause 19, 
sub-clause (vi). 

(d) In my opinion, therefore, the members of the Nego- 
tiating Committee can take piart in the preliminary meeting 
of the Constituent .Assembly and be on the Comnuttees 
of the Constituent Assembly. 


59 

RESOLUTION REGARDING ELECTION OF CONSTITUENT 
ASSElffiLY NEGOTIATING COMMEITEE’ 

(i) 

Mr. K- M. Munshi (Bombey: Generol): ^Ir: Chairman, Sir, I 
beg to move the following Resolution; — 

This Assembly resolves that the following members, namely, — 

1. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 

1- C.A.D. 12-12-1S45. VoL I. 
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2. The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 

3. The Hon'ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 

4. Dr. B. Pattabhl Sitaramayya, 

5. Mr. Shankararao Deo, and 

6. The Hon'ble Sir N. Gopalaswamy Aiyangar, 

do constitute a committee to confer with the Negotiating Committee 
set up by the Chamber of Princes and with other representatives 
of Indian States for the purpose of — 

(a) determining the distribution of the seats in the As- 
sembly not exceeding 93 in number which, in the Cabinet Mis- 
sion's Statement of 16th May, 1948, are reserved for Indian 
States, and 

(b) deciding the method by which the representatives of the 
States should be returned to this Assembly. 

The Assembly further resolves that not more than three other 
members may be added to the Committee later and that they be 
elected by the Assembly at such time and m such manner as the 
President may direct. 

This Is more or less a formal motion for the simple reason 
that the Cabinet Mission’s Statement as well as Lord Pethick-Law* 
ronco’s speech both contemplate that there should be a Committee 
appointed by this Assembly in order to negotiate with the States 
for the purposes mentioned in this Resolution. I may refer in this 
connection, Sir, to the recent remarks of Lord Pethick-Lawrence. 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence said — 

"The manner in which the scats representing the States 
should be filled in the Constituent Assembly was to he nego- 
tiated between the Committee appointed by the Indian States 
and a Committee appointed by the British India side of the Con- 
stituent Assembly. The States had appointed the Committee and 
when the Committee has been appointed by the British India 
part of the Assembly, negotiations could begin." 

It is necessary, ns the House will easily see, to begin these nego- 
tiations at the earliest possible date. It is for that reason that this 
Resolution has been placed before the House today. The number 
has been restricted at present to six because this Committee, having 
to deal with delicate negotiations, has to be ns small as it possibly 
could be. Further the purposes, for -which the Committee is being 
appointed, are fully set out in the Statement. I, therefore, com- 
mend this Resolution for the acceptance of the House. 
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(ii) 

The Hon’be Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru (United Provinces: Gene- 
rol): Mr. Chairman, Sir, the Resolution that has been placed by 
Mr. Munshi before the House is a very limited Resolution. It is 
meant only to fix the method of representation in this Assembly 
for the representatives of the States, and not to deal with the innu- 
merable problems which the States have in common with the rest 
of India. Mr. Lahiri mentioned the case of one or two States where 
political struggles are going on. Obviously, this Committee wll 
have nothing to do with the internal structure of the States. That 
matter will have to be considered. I hope, by us when the States 
representatives come. We can confer with them and discuss and 
settle these matters so we have for the present only to consider 
the method of their representation 

Now, Sir, the amendments that have been moved in regard to 
members of the Depressed Classes or the Adibasis coming in, seem 
to ignore the fact that we are only considering this limited problem. 
Obviously, the Depressed Classes have their particular interests to 
be protected, but that question does not come in before the Com* 
mittee. This Committee representing, if 1 may say so, that part 
of India which is not the States, will meet representatives of the 
Rulers — I might say frankly that we have to meet the Rulers’ Nego- 
tiating Committee. I think there should have been on the Nego- 
tiating Committee representatives of the peoples of the States, and I 
think even now that the Negotiating Committee, if it wants to do the 
right thing, should include some such representatives, but I feel that 
we cannot insist upon this at this stage. Unless we appoint a Com- 
mittee to negotiate this matter the proper representation of the 
States’ representatives may not be secured. Therefore, in this Re- 
solution we have said not only that we shall meet thb Negotiating 
Committee set up by the Chamber of Princes but also the repre- 
sentatives of other States who are probably not included therein, 
and as I have already explained, the object of our meeting them is 
to ensure a proper method of representation for the States people. 
If that is so, and if you try and think of the States as they are, 
you will see that apart from some States which are big, there will be 
many small States whom we may have to get represented by doing 
some kind of grouping or some other waj’ of representing them, 
because for each State we may not be able to give one representa- 
tive. Just see how many States there are and how many wall be 
required. States like Hyderabad and Kashmir will get adequate 
representation on the population basis. Some of the big States 
may get two, three or four, but most of them just barely one. Many 
of them may not even get that one. We may have to group them 
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or devise some method. Those are our problems. Apart from these, 
r>o other problem affecting any particular class or even affecting 
the internal structure of the States will come up before this Com- 
mittee. Those problems will have to come up before this Assembly 
at a later stage, when the States representatives are also here. 

I submit that the question of any particular group — communal, 
provincial or State — coming into this Committee will not arise. We 
should take, of course, competent men who are here, but in this 
particular matter you cannot enter into group representation, be- 
cause if iwc do there is no particular reason why we should deny 
representation to the many separate interests that exist hero. If 
you take the Travancoro State, thinking only on religious lines, 
you will find that a very great part of the population of the State 
consists of Christians— Roman Catholics. Now, Travancoro is a very 
important State, the people of which have often come into conflict 
with the Government authorities Kashmir, of course, is another 
Important State. In this way, you will get into enormous difficulty 
If you arc going to think of people being represented on a commu- 
nal basis In this small Committee. (Obviously, this Committee 
ought to bo a small Committee because it will bo very difficult to 
deal with the representatives of the Rulers if it is a large commit- 
tee). This Committee should not, therefore, be formed on the basis 
of separate interests, as suggested by some people. 

Now, Mr. Jaipal Singh made a statement, from which I beg to 
differ, and that is that the States Peoples’ Conference is not taking 
sufficient interest in the Orissa States The States Peoples’ Con- 
ference has not done nil that it should do because the problem is 
a vast one, but as a matter of fact the Orissa States have boon fre- 
quently before the States Peoples’ Conference and one of our mem- 
bers of the standing committee of the States Peoples’ Conference 
comes from there. 

Now, some of the amendments moved by Mr. Santhanam and 
others say that this final authority should remain with this House. 
They agree, however, to ivilhdraiv tbera if the Chair could give a 
ruling in this matter. I have no doubt in my mind that the final 
decision on such matters should vest in this House, and that this 
Committee should only bo a Negotiating Committee, that it should 
negotiate and report to this House. If this House does not agree 
with anything that they have done, they have got to go back and nego- 
tiate sUU further. Of course, In all such matters, a certain dis- 
cretion is given. For instance, you do give a large measure of 
authority to your plenipotentiaries to go and negotiate with other 
countries. The countries have got a right to accept or reject, but 
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normally speaking, when the representatives of two parties come 
together and discuss a matter and come to an agreement, unless a 
vital principle is involved, the agreement is accepted because third 
parties are concerned in it. That will apply to our case also. But I 
suggest, if possible, I have not the wording before me, that it 
might be possible to have some such words as that the Committee 
should report to the House. 


(iii) 

Mr. K. M. Munshi; Mr. Chairman, I made it abundantly clear 
when I moved the Resolution that whatever the result of the nego- 
tiations, It will be placed before the House and there L<? no reason 
to fear that this Committee will decide something which this House 
may not approve Now that the Hon’ble Member, Diwan Chaman 
Lall, has moved an amendment making it quite clear that the report 
of this Committee will come before this House, I have no hesi- 
tation in accepting the amendment. 

The second point made was that one Member of the Scheduled 
Classes should be added to the Committee- The Hon’ble Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru has replied to that point. This is not a repre* 
sentative committee of all sections and minorities. This is a small 
committee with very limited functions and only intended to nego- 
tiate on a certain basis. And the Committee’s report will be placed 
before the House. 

There was another point made by one Hon’ble Member over 
there (in the rear seats). He asked why it was necessary to state 
“to confer with the Negotiating Committee set up by the Chamber 

of Princes and w'ith other Representatives of Indian States ” 

There is a valid reason why the Resolution has been worded in this 
manner. The Cabinet Mission has stated thus: 

"It is the intention that the States would be given in the 
final Constituent Assembly appropriate representation which 
would not, on the basis of the calculation of population adopted 
for British India, exceed 93; but the method of selecting will 
have to be determined by consultation. The States would, in 
the preliminary stage, be represented by a Negotiating Com- 
mittee.” 

Therefore, it is the function if the Negotiating Committee re- 
presenting the States to determine the representation. The House 
has been informed that a Negotiating Committee has been appoint- 
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cd by the Chamber of Princes. Neither the House nor I have any 
information as to whether the Committee that has been appointed 
by the Chamber of Princes represents all the States and whether 
all the States have agreed to treat the Negotiating Committee as 
their representative. Therefore, in conceivable circumstances it may 
become necessary for our Negotiating Committee not only to nego- 
tiate with the Negotiating Committee appointed by the Chamber 
of Princes, but also with individual States. That is the reason why 
the words have been used m the manner as in the Resolution. I 
therefore submit, Sir. that the amendment moved by the Hon’bic 
Member, Diwan Chaman l^al, may be accepted by the House 

An Hon'ble Member. 1 look at the question from a different 
point of view A Negotiating Committee has been set up by the 
Chamber of Princes. If there arc other representatives of the 
States, will they be in addition to those on the Negotiating Com- 
mittee? I expected a reply from the Mover. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi. I have made the position amply clear. 
Wo want to give our Negotiating Committee complete freedom to 
deal with the Negotiating Committee on the other side or with any in- 
dividual States as they think proper. Wo do not want to fetter their 
right to come to any decision which they might think fit The Resolu- 
tion as It stands is very clear on this point 


Mr. Chairman" Sub-para, (b) of the Resolution os amended 
would read thus: 

"fixing the method by which the representatives of the 
States should be returned to the Assembly and thereafter to 
report to the Constituent Assembly the result of the negotiation”. 
The Resolution, with the amendment accepted by the Mover, 
Mr. K. M, Munshi, will read thus; 

"The Assembly resolves that the following members, namely,— 

(1) Maulana Abul Kolam Arad, 

(2) The Hon'ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 

(3) The Hon’bic Sardar Vollabhbhol Patel, 

(4) Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitorammayya, 

(5) Mr. Shanknrrao Deo, and 

( 6 ) The Hon’ble Sir N. Gopalaswamy Aiyangar, do constitute a 
committee to confer with the Negotiating Committee set up 
by the Chamber of Princes and with other representatives of 
Indian States for the purpose of— 
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(a) fixing the distribution, of seats in the Assembly not exceed- 
ing 93 in number which, in the Cabinet Mission’s Statement 
of X6th May, 1946, are reserved for Indian States, and 

(b) fixing the method by whidi the r^jresentati\‘es of the 
States should be returned to the Assembly, and thereafter 
to report to the Constituent Assembly the result of such 
negotiations. 

The Assembly further resolves that not more than three 
oth«' members may be added to the committee later and that 
they be elected by the Assembly at such time and in such 
manner as the President may direct”. 

l^ow. what about the other amendment of Mr Lahiri? 

Mr. Somnath Lahiri: In \*iew of the fact that we be able 
to consider the report of the negotiations and at that time press 
the claims of the States people, if they had not been fully realised. 
I withdraw the other amendment of mine. 

Mr. Chairman' All the amendments have therefore been dis- 
posed of. 

The Resolution, as amended, was adopted. 


GO 

RESOLUTION ON SIKKIM ASD BHUTAN, JANUARY 
22, 1947* 

Mr. President: We have got the next resolution relating to 
Sikkim and Bhutan. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru will meve this. 

The Honourable Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: Mr. Presifisnt. 

Sir, I beg to move the following Resolution: 

‘This Assembly resolves that the Comnuttee constituted by its 
Resolution of December 21, 1946 (to confer with the Negotiat- 
ing Committee set up by the Chamber of Princes and with other 
representatives of Indian States for certain specified purposes! 
shall in addition have power to confer with such persons as the 
Comnuttee thinks fit for the purpose of examimng the special 
problems of Bhutan and Sikkim and to report to the Assembly 
the result of such examination.” 

1. C.A D , 22 19?", Vd H, pp. 324-25. 
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May I point out, Sir, that the copy ol this Resolution that has 
been circulated should bo varied slightly in the ponultimato lino to 
, I’“'P“e oi examining the special problems ot Bhutan 
nnd Sikkim ond to report to the Assembly ’ 

The House will remember that we passed a resolution in 
December last appointing o Committee consisting ot Maulana Abul 
Kalom Aznd, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya 
Mr. Shankarrao Deo, Sir N Gopalaswamy Aiyangar and myself 
to confer with the Negotiating Committee set up by the Chamber of 
Princes and with other representatives of Indian States for the pur- 
pose of. — 

(a) fixing the distribution of the scats m Assembly not ex- 
ceeding 93 in number which, in the Cabinet Missions Statement of 
IGth May, 194G, ore reserved for Indian States, and 

(b) fixing the method by which the representatives of the States 
should bo returned to this Assembly, and thereafter to report to the 
Constituent Assembly the result of such negotiations. 

Further it was resolved that not more than three other Members 
may bo added to this Committee later. This Committee was to con- 
sider two matters, fixing and distribution of seals for States and 
fixing the method by which the representatives of the States should 
bo returned to the Assembly. The question has arisen as to how we 
have to deal with certain areas which ore not Indian States. In this 
Hcsolulion before us, Bhutan ond Sikkim ore mentioned. 

Bhutan is m a sense an independent State under the protection 
of India; Sikkim is in a sense on Indian State but difrcrent from the 
others. It is not proper to think of Bhutan therefore in the same 
category as an Indian State. I do not know what the future position 
of Bhutan might bo in relation to India. That is a matter to bo de- 
termined in consultation and in co-operation with the representa- 
tives of Bhutan There is no question of compulsion in the matter. 
Now the terms of reference of the Commtttco you have appointed 
on the last occasion will not cntitte It to tackle any such problem. 
Those terms are limited to the method of representation in this 
Assembly and the distribution of scats I would like to say that there 
is some objection raised on the part of the Indian Princes to the Nego- 
tiating Committee as to why the terms of reference have been so 
limited by us. They have been limited for obvious reasons — that all 
the later problems of the Indian States ore going to bo dealt with 
by those representatives of Indian States when they come and it 
would be absurd for us to come to final decisions with regard to the 
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main problems before the representatives are here. Therefore deli- 
berately we limited the functions of our Negotiating Committee. But 
in limiting them we prevented them from dealing with other pro- 
blems which may rise in regard to territories which are not 
Indian States, specially Bhutan and Sikkim, and this Resolution 
gives them authority to meet representatives of Bhutan and Sikkim 
and discuss any special problems that may arise. I want to make it 
clear, on the one hand, that this Constituent Assembly has every 
right to discuss problems with even Independent States, if neces- 
sary’. There is nothing to limit our right to discuss our future relat- 
ions with the Independent States but for the moment I am not deal- 
ing with that problem. Whatever the position of Bhutan might be, 
there is no question that we have the power and authority to deal 
with their representatives. This is in no way trying to lessen the 
status of Bhutan’s present position. Whatever this may be, it trill 
be recognised to be something entirely different to that of Indian 
States. We are simply empowering our Committee to deal with the 
representatives and then to report to this Constituent Assembly the 
result of those negotiations. 

I beg to move this Resolution, Sir. 

The Hon’ble Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant (United Provinces; 
Generol): I second the Resolution. 

Mr. President: The Resolution has been moved and seconded. 
If anyone wants to speak, he can do so. . . (After a pause) May I 
take it that no one wishes to speak about this Resolution? I will put 
the Resolution to vote. 

The Resolution was adopted. 


Cl 

LETTER FROM SHRl K. M. MUNSHl TO PANDIT JAWAHARBAL 
NEHRU, APRIL 3. 1947 

26, Ridge Road, 
Bombay, April 3, 1947. 

My dear Panditji, 

On my arrival here some Princes and several Ministers con- 
tacted me. The position seems to be that Bhopal struggled to the 
last to postpone the decision but was forced to take a decision at 
the instance of the Rajputana Group, particularly H. H. Bikaner- It 
appears that what they want is that when the Report of the Negotiat- 
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ing Committee is placed before the Constituent Assembly it should 
also contain a sort of ratification of the fundamental points which 
you made dear in your speech to the joint Negotiating Committee 

The important point from our point of view, however, is that 
some of the States must join the fundamental Rights^ Union Powers, 
Minority and the Advisory Committees before the 28th. The way 
that I suggest and which has met with the approval of some friends 
is that after the 5th, lengar should suggest to Bhopal about the 
names of the States Representatives on the Advisory Committee 
It is expected that he will not send the names On that it would be 
possible for Rajendra Babu to appoint the Princes’ nominees on the 
Advisory and other Committees so that when we meet on the 14th 
May we may have some representatives of the States on these 
Committees 

What I am afraid of is that if our Report on the Fundamental 
Right and the Union Powers is placed before the public without the 
collaboration of at least some States, it will give a ground to Bhopal 
to move the Princes not to join the Constituent Assembly at all. 

I am not writing separately to Pr. Rajendra Babu because I 
am not sure whether he is in Delhi. 

With kindest regards from my wife and self. 

Yours very sincerely, 

K. M. Munshi. 

Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 

17, York Road, 

New Delhi. 
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LETTER FROM SHRI K. M. MUNSHI TO PANDIT JAWAHARLAL 
NEHRU, APRIL 4, S947 

Confidential 

26, Ridge Road, 
Bombay, April 4, 1947. 

My dear Panditji, 

After I wrote to you my last letter several othere met mo in- 
cludin« H.H. Bikaner. The general feeling is that if Bhopal re- 
fuses to respond by the 5th of April and if direct invitations are sent 
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a large number of Princes will send their delegates and nominees on 
the Committees also. From what Bikaner told me it appears that his 
group now consists of Patiala, himself, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Gwalior, 
Udaipur, Alwar and Rewa- 

Apart from what Bikaner told me some others also saw me 
from which it appears that the following are certain to join if 
invited: — 

Udaipur, Cutch and the Deccan States. 

I found from the talk with the Dewan of Cutch who saw me 
that Cutch would certainly be willing to come in immediately if in- 
vitation is sent. 

As regards Indore, I learnt from Bikaner that he is still hesitating 
between him and Bhopal but is likely to join him 

With kindest regards, 


Yours very sincerely, 
K. M. Munshi. - 

Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 

17, York Road, Now Delhi. 



PART TEN 

C3 

ACCESSION’ OF THE STATES 
(i) 

ixt of the Resolution Passed at Meetmg of the Princes held on 
January 29, 1947* 

1. This meeting reiterates the willingness of the States to ren- 
der the fullest possible co-operation in framing an agreed 
Constitution for, and in the setting up of, the proposed 
Union of India in accordance with the accepted plan; and 
declares: — 

(a) that the following fundamental propositions inter olia form 
the basis for the States* acceptance of the Cabinet Mission’s 
plan — 

(1) “nie entry of the States into the Union of India in accord- 
ance with the accepted plan shall be on no other basis 
than that of negotiation, and the final decision shall rest 
with each State. The proposed Union shall comprise, so 
far as the States are concerned, the territories of only such 
States or groups of States as may decide to join the Union, 
it being understood that their participation in the consti- 
tutional discussions in the meantime will imply no commit- 
ments in regard to their ultimate decision which can only 
be taken after consideration of the complete picture of the 
constitution 

(ii) The States will retain all subjects and powers other than 
those ceded by them to the Union. Paramountcy will ter- 
minate at the close of the interim period and will not be 
transferred to or inherited by the new Government of 
India. All the rights surrendered by the States to the Para- 
mount Power will return to the States. The proposed 
Union of India will, therefore, exercise only such functions 
in relation to the States in regard to Union subjects as are 
assigned or delegated by thwn to the Union Every State 
shall continue to retain its sovereignty and all rights and 
powers except to the extent that those rights and powers 
have been expressly delegated by it- There can be no ques- 

C A.D. m, pp. S87, 83. 
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tion of any powers being vested or inherent or implied 
in the Union in respect of the States unless specifically 
agreed to by them. 

(iii) The Constitution of each State, its territorial integrity, and 
the succession of its reigning dynasty in accordance with 
the custom, law and usage of the State, shall not be inter- 
fered with by the Union or any Unit thereof, nor shall the 
existing boundaries of a Stale be altered except by its free 
consent and approval. 

(iv) So far as the Stales are concerned, the Constituent Assem- 
bly is authorised only to settle the Union Constitution in 
accordance with the Cabinet Mission's plan, and is not 
authorised to deal mth questions bearing on the internal 
administrations or constitutions of individual States or 
groups of States. 

(v) His Majesty’s Government have made it clear in Parliament 
that it IS for the States to decide freely to come in or not as 
they choose. Moreover according to the Cabinet Mission’s 
Memorandum of 12th May. 1946. on Slates Treaties and 
Paramountcj’, “political arrangements between the States 
on the one side and the British Crown and British India 
on the other will be brought to an end" after the interim 
period. “The void will have to be filled either by the Sta- 
tes entering into a federal relationship with the successor 
Government in British India, or failing this, enter- 

ing into particular political arrangements with it.” 

(b) That the States Negotiating Committee, selected by the 
Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes and set up at 
the request of His Excellency the Viceroy in accordance with 
paragraph 21 of the Cobinel Mission’s Statement of the 
16th May, 1946, is the only authoritative body competent 
under the Cabinet Mission’s plan to conduct pr^tninary 
negotiations on behalf of the States, on such questions rela- 
ting to their position in the new Indian constitutional 
structure as the States might entrust to it. 

(c) that while the distribution inter se of the States’ quota of 
seats on the Constituent Amenably is a matter for the States 
to consider and decide among themselves, the method of 
Selection of the States’ representativ’es is a matter for con- 
sultation between the States Negotiating Committee and the 
corresponding Committee of the British India portion of the 
Constituent Assembly before final decision is taken by the 
States concerned. 



ACCnsSlOK OF TIIE STATER 


2, This TOcctlnK— ' 

(o) endorses tho Press Stntement Issued on 10th June, 1040, by 
the Stnndln;' Committee of the Chamber of princes In con* 
suUatlon with the Committee of Ministers »nd the ConstUu- 
tfonnl Advisory Committee, In rcfjard to the altitude of tho 
States towards the Cabinet Mission’s plan; and 

(b) supports tho olTIciat statement of the views communicated 
by the States DolcRollon to the Cabinet Mission on 2nd 
April, 1040, which inter alia associated the States with the 
Rcncrul desire in the country for India’s complete self* 
fjovernment or Independence in nccorduncc with tho 
accepted plan. 

3. This meeting* resoIvc.s that, In accordance with this Resolution 
and tho Instructions and resolutions of the Stotos’ Consti- 
tutional Advisory Committee as endorsed by the Standing 
Committee of Princes and the Committee of Ministers, the 
States Negotiating CommiUcc be authorised to confer with 
tho corresponding Committee of the British India portion of 
tho Constituent Assembly, os contemplated and declared by 
Ili.s Majesty's Government In Parliament, in order to nege- 
tlnlo (a) tho terms of the Stales’ participation In tho 
Constituent Assembly when It reassembles under paragraph 
10(0) of the Cabinet Mission's Statement and (b) In regard 
to Ibclr ultimate position In the All-India LTnlon, provided 
that tho results of these negotiations will be subject to tho 
approval of the aforesaid States* Committees and ratification 
by the States. 


(U) 

Tcart of the Rcsofutton Passed ne a meeting of the [’rinccs held In 
Bombay on April 2, 1047 

1. 'This conference reiterates the support of tho States to tho 
freedom of the country, and their willingness to render tl»o 
fullest possible co-operation in framing an agreed constitu- 
tion and to all genuine efforts towards ^cilftating the trans- 
fer of power on an agreed basis. Tlie conference rcnfUrms 
the resolution adopted by tho General Conference of Rulers 
and representatives of States on January 29, 3047. 

2. It rallllcs the general understanding reached between tho 
Stales Negotiating Committee and tho corresponding Com- 
mittee set up by tho Constituent Assembly in regard to the 
allocation of tl)c Stales’ quota of soots in. and the method of 
Bclcctlon of the Stales representatives to, the Constituent 
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Assembly, and on the fundamental points discussed at their 
meetings held on February 8 and 9 and on March 1 and 2, 
subject to the acceptance of the aforesaid understanding 
by the Constituent Assemblj’. 

3. It reiterates the previous decisions of the States to adhere 
strictly to the Cabinet Mission’s plan, under which the repre- 
sentatives of such States as may so desire, may join the Con- 
stituent Assembly at the appropriate stage when that As- 
sembly meets, in accordance with the Cabinet Mission’s plan 
to settle the Union coristitutjon. provided that such partici- 
pation is preceded by acceptance by the Constituent Assem- 
bly of the general understanding reached between the two 
Negotiating Committees in regard to the fundamental 
points and other matters referred to in the second resolu- 
tion. 

4. The conference is glad to note that Mr. Attlee’s statement 
of February 20, 1947, further confirms the declaration made 
bj’ the Cabinet Mission that paramountcy will cease at the 
close of the interim period. This means that all the rights 
surrendered by the States to the Paramount Power will 
revert to them, and they will be in a position, as independent 
units, to negotiate freely in regard to their future rela- 
tionship with others concerned. 

5. This conference reaffirms its pre\ious recommendations in 
regard to internal reforms, and emphasizes the urgency and 
importance of suitable action being taken without delay, 
where needed, with due regard to local conditions. 

6 . In view of the element of urgency introduced by Mr. Attlee’s 
statement of February 20, 1947, this conference authorizes 
the Chancellor and the Standing Committee of the Chamber 
of Princes to conduct negotiations through the States’ 
Negotiating Committee or such other sub-committees as 
the Standing Committee may appoint, in regard to questions 
affecting the States in general; (a) with the Crown Repre- 
sentative in regard to matters rdating to the lapse of para- 
mountcy, and those arising out of the proposed transfer of 
irawer, so far as they affect the States; (b) with the Interim 
Government and the competent British Indian authorities 
in regard to matters referred to in paragraph 4 of the 
Cabinet Mission’s memorandum of May 12, 1946, on the 
States’ treaties and paramountcy, provided that (1) these 
negotiations will be conducted in accordance with the re- 
solution adopted by the General Conference of Rulers on 
January 29, 1947, and the instructions and resolutions of 
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the States Constitutional Advisory Committee as endorsed 
by the Standing Committee of Princes and the Committee 
of Ministers; (2) the results of these negotiations will be 
subject to the approval of aforesaid States’ Committee and 
ratification by the States. 

7. This Conference requests His Highness the Chancellor to 
address His Excellency the Crown Representative with a 
view to ensuring early and satisfactory settlement by His 
Majesty’s Government of questions relating to individual 
States prior to the transfer of power. 

(iii) 

Report of the Committee appointed to negotiate u'ith the Stotes 
Negotiating Committee, April 24, I947‘ 

By a resolution of the Constituent Assembly passed on the 21st 
December 1946, the following members, viz 

(1) The Hon’ble Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru 

(2) The Hon’ble Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 

(3) The Hon'ble Sardar Vallabhbhal J Patel 

(4) Dr. B. Pattabhi Sltaramayya 

(5) Mr. Shankarrao Deo 

(6) The Hon’ble Sir N. Gopalaswamy Aiyangar 

were appointed as a Committee to confer with the Negotiating 
Committee set up by the Chamber of Princes, and with other repre- 
sentatives of Indian States, for the purpose of 

(a) fixing the distribution of the seats in the Assembly not 
exceeding 93 in number, which in the Cabinet Mission's 
Statement of May 16, 1940, arc reserved for Indian States 

(b) fixing the method by which the representatives of the 
States should be returned to the Assembly, and there- 
after to report the result of such negotiation By a fur- 
ther resolution passed on the 21st January 1947, we were 
empowered to confer with such persons as we thought 
fit, for examining the special problems of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, and to report to the Assembly the result of .•:uch 
examination. This report deals only with the negotia- 
tions conducted by us in pursuance of the resolution of 
the 21st December. 

1. C.AD nt.p J974 
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2. The first series of our joint meetings with the States Nego- 
tiating Committee were held on the 8th and 9th February, 1947. 
The discussion largely centred on the scope of subjects to be nego- 
tiated between the two committees. It was urged by the States 
Negotiating Committee that there had been no decision yet on the 
part of the States to enter the Constituent Assembly, and that it 
would not be possible for them to decide this issue till they re- 
ceived satisfactorj' assurances on a number of points mentioned in 
the resolution adopted on the 29th January, 1M7, by the General 
Conference of Rulers (Appendix A). On the other band, we point- 
ed out that most of those points could only be discussed by a fully 
constituted Constituent Assembly including the representatives of 
the States; they were in any case clearly beyond our competence as 
a Committee, our on*n functions being limited to the matters laid 
down in the resolution of the Constituent Assembly passed on the 
21st December. 1946. But while wc were not prepared as a com- 
mittee to discuss matters going beyond our mandate, we raised no 
objection to discussing, in a friendly and informal manner as indi- 
viduals, certain difficulties, and to remoting certain misapprehen- 
sioi« which seemed to be causing concern to the Princes. The more 
important of the points cleared up in the course of these discussions 
were summarised by P.indit Nehru as follows: — 

‘The first thing to be clear about is to proceed with the full 
acceptance of the Cabinet Mission’s Statement Apart from the 
legality of that Statement one thing also seems to me obvious, 
namely, that the scheme is essentially a \*oluntary one, where no 
compulsion, except, as I said, compulsion of events, is indicated. No 
doubt, so far as we are concerned, we accept it as a voluntary s ch e m e 
where people may join as individuals, as groups, or Rulers or other- 
wise, We are not trying to force any to join if they do not want ta 
It is a matter for negotiation throughout 

“Now, to go back, apart from the acceptance of the scheme which 
is basic, some points were raised vesterday. One was about the 
monardiical form of Gk>vemment That question has not arisen at 
all in the Constituent Assembly nor. so far as we can see, does it arise 
at all from the Statement But it has been repeatedly stated on our 
behalf in the Constituent Assembly as outside that we have no objec- 
tion to it, we accept that, and we do not want to come in the way of 
the monardiical form of Government at alt This has been made per- 
fectly dear. 

“Another point that we raised in our discussion yesterday was 
about some apprehension about territorial readjustments. I tried to 
point out that the Resolution passed by the Constituent Assembly had 
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no reference in the minds of those who framed the Resolution or who 
proposed it there, to any change regarding the States It has no rela- 
tion to the States. It was an indication that there will be provision 
made in the constitution or in the process of re-grouping units, etc., 
where some changes may have to be made, tt had no reference to 
changing boundaries. I can concede territorial boundaries being 
changed for economic reasons, for facilitating governmental purposes, 
etc., but any such territorial readjustments, we are quite clear, should 
be made with the consent of the parties concerned, and not be forced 
down. I say, for the moment we are not thinking in terms of any 
such thing, but if this question arises, it should be essential that the 
parties concerned should consent to it. 

“The scheme, as has already been stated, is a voluntary one, and 
whether in regard to the entry into the Constituent Assembly or sub- 
sequently when the Constituent Assembly decides and comes to con- 
clusions, there will be no compulsion, and the States iviJl have the 
light to have their say at any stage just as anybody else will have the 
right to have their say at any stage. So the coercive factor must be 
eliminated from that. 

“In regard to some confusion which has possibly arisen in regard 
to subjects and powers, we go on what the Cabinet Mission’s State- 
ment specifically says. The Cabinet Mission’s Statement said: ‘The 
States will retain all subjects and powers other than those ceded to 
the Union’. That is perfectly clear, we accept that statement, we 
accept that entirely. Generally speaking, those arc the matters that 
came up yesterday in the course of discussion, and perhaps we might 
proceed on that basis and consider matters now ’’ 

We further explained that the Constituent Assembly could not 
possibly take up the position that they were not prepared to discuss 
matters with States not represented on the Chamber of Princes Ne- 
gotiating Committee; or with representatives of States people, as 
that would involve an element of compulsion which was contrary 
to their conception of the scheme. 

3. A general understanding having been arrived at, as a re- 
suit of the above exchange of views, the States Negotiating Com- 
mittee proceeded to consider the two matters on which we had been 
asked to negotiate by the Constituent Assembly. After a preli- 
minary discussion, it was decided that the question of the distribu- 
tion of the 93 seats should be referred to the Secretariats of the 
Constituent Assembly and the Chamber of Princes, and their re- 
commendations placed before the next meeting of the two com- 
mittees on the 1st March, 1947. 
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4. In the meanwhile, the Dewan of Baroda had asked for 
direct negotiation with us on the representation of Baroda in 
the Constituent Assembly. We accordingly met Sir B. L. Mitter 
on the 9th February. In the course of our discussion, he made it 
clear that it was the decision of the Baroda State, both the Ruler 
and the people, to give the fullest co-operation to the Constituent 
Assembly in its work and that they were prepared to take steps 
forthwith for the selection of representatives so that these could 
take part in the work of the Assembly at the earliest possible date. 
It was agreed between us and the Dewan that Baroda should, h3\ing 
regard to its population, send three representatives and that these 
should bo elected by the Dhara Sabha (the State legislature) on the 
principle of proportional representation, by means of the single trans- 
ferable voto. and that onlj* its elected and nominated non-ofHcial 
members should take part in the election. 

5. The next joint meeting of the two committees was held on 
the 1st March, 1947 At this meeting we urged that H.M.G.’s de- 
claration of the 20th February' had introduced an additional element 
of urgenej' in our task and that it would be greatly to the adran* 
tags of the States no less than to the British Indian representatives 
in the Constituent Assembly if States’ representatives could join 
the Assembly during its AprU session. We pointed out that there was 
nothing in the State Paper of the 16th May which operated as a bar 
against States doing so We also suggested that it would be to our 
mutual advantage if States’ representatives could function forth- 
with on some of the committees set up by the Constituent Assembly, 
particularly the Union Powers Committee and the Advisory- Com- 
mittee on fundamental rights, etc. The States Negotiating Com- 
mittee. however, expressed their inability to take these steps in the 
absence of a mandate from the Ueneral Conference of Rulers whom 
they promised to consult at an early date. 

6. The discussion than turned on the method of distribution 
of the 93 seats allotted to the States, The Committees approved of 
the distribution as proposed by the tv.*o Secretariats (Appendix B) 
and authorised the making of such minor modifications as are 
considered necessary by the parties concerned. 

7. After this, we discussed the method of selecting represen- 
tatives. Various proposals w-ere made and discussed in a joint 
sub-committee set up for the purpose. Eventually, after a considera- 
tion of the sub-committee’s report, the following formula was 
accepted by both Committees, viz. that not less than 50^ of the 
total representatives of States shall be elected by the elected mem- 
bers of legislatures or, where sudi legislatures do not exist, of other 
electoral colleges. The States would endeavour to increase the 
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quota of elected representatives to as much above 509c of the 
total number as possible. This formula has since been ratified by 
the General Conference of Rulers held on the 2nd April. A copy 
of the resolution passed by the Conference is attached (Appendix 
C). 

We pointed out that in regard to two States, viz , Hyderabad 
and Kashmir, elections to their legislatures had been boycotted by 
important organisations representing the people of the States con- 
cerned, and the legislatures therefore could not be considered to 
represent the people as they were intended to do In the cases of these 
two States, we suggested that a suitable method of electing represen- 
tatives for the Constituent Assembly should be devised. The Chan- 
cellor said that he would communicate the suggestion to the States 
concerned. A Committee consisting of the following members: 
(1) Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya; (2) Sir N. Gopalaswamy Aiyan- 
gar; (3) Sir V T. KrisHnamachan; (4) Sir Sultan Ahmed; 
(5) Sir B. N Rau; (6) Mir Maqbool Mahmood; (7) Mr. H. V. R, 
lengar was set up to consider the modifications referred to in para 
6 above and other matters of detail that might arise from time 
to time and to report, if necessary, to the two Negotiating Commit- 
tees. 

We have been informed that the States of Baroda, Jaipur, 
Jodhpur, Rewa, Cochin and Bikaner have already selected their 
representatives in accordance with the agreement arrived at. These 
representatives have been invited to take their seats at the forth- 
coming session of the Assembly. The States of Patiala, Udaipur, 
Gwalior and Bhavnagar have also announced that they will take 
part in the work of the Constituent Assembly. 


New Delhi; 

24th April 1947. 

1. C A D. HI, pp S83-386 


Jawaharlal Nehru. 

A. K. Azad. 

Vallabhbhai Patel. 

N. Gopalaswamy. 
Shankanrao Deo. 

B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya. 
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(iv) 

Prcsenfafion o/ the Report o/ the Committee appointed to nego- 
tiate with the States Negotiating Committee by Pandit Jaicaharlal 
Nehru* 

Mr. President; The next item is the Resolution which will be 
moved by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

The Hon'ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru (United Provinces; 
General): Sir, I beg to move: 

“The Constituent Assembly, having taken the report of its 
States Committee into consideration, resolves that it be re* 
corded. 

The Assembly welcomes the States representatives who 
have already been chosen and expresses the hope that other 
States who have not chosen their representatives will take 
immediate steps to do so in accordance with the agreed pro- 
cedure.” 

I understand that copies of the Report have been circulated to 
all the Members; I shall not therefore take up the time of the House 
in reading that Report. That Report is a brief summarj' of the activi- 
ties of the Negotiating Committee appointed by this House. We 
have tried to make it as precise a summary as possible and it shows 
what took place and what we did, so that the House may be acquaint- 
ed with the procedure we adopted and all that was said on those 
occasions. I might add, however, that if it is the wish of the House 
and if Members desire to see a fuller report of our proceedings there 
is a verbatim Report in existence and this Report can be consulted 
in the Library of the House. I say this because sometimes all man- 
ner of rumours get about and people are misled and sometimes 
people imagine that we are not trying to put all the facts before the 
public. We have nothing to hide In this matter; indeed we could 
not possibly do so from this House; and therefore the verbatim Re- 
port of everything that w'as said on the occasions that we met with 
the Negotiating Committee of the Princes is available for reference 
to any Member of the House in the Library. It is too long a report 
for us to have it printed and circulated, nor is it normally desirable 
to have such reports published in the public press. But there can be 
no secret as between the Committee of this House and the Members 
of this House and therefore, while that document is not meant for 
publication, I should like to remind the Members that it is there to be 
consulted by any Members of this House in the Librarj'. 

The House will remember that this Committee was appointed 
for a specific purpose — for fixing the distribution of s eats of the As- 
1. C.A^D 28 April, 1947, VoL HI, p. 350. 
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sembly not exceeding 03, and for fixing the method by which the 
representatives of the States should be returned to the Assembly. 
These were the definite directions given to us and we proceeded 
accordingly, but when we met the Negotiating Committee appointed 
by the Chamber of Princes, other questions were raised, We were 
confronted by various resolutions passed by organizations of the 
Princes. We informed them that we had no authority to deal with 
any other matter. Our authority was limited to dealing with these 
two specific matters. Indeed we went a little further. We said we 
rather doubted the authority even of the Constituent Assembly to 
deal with all manner of other matters, that is to say, the Constituent 
Assembly as it is constituted at present. But in any event we were 
so anxious to get going, so anxious to remove any misapprehensions 
that might exist, that some of us had further conversations with 
them and some doubts that they raised were removed in the course 
of those conversations; some questions that were osked were ans- 
wered informally, personally if you like, on our behalf because it 
was not open to us to go beyond the terms of the mandate that you 
gave us. You will see a reference to that in the Report that is pre- 
sented to you, in particular because— -I am bound to make this point 
perfectly clear— -a few important points were raised by them in the 
course of those discussions. As it happened, what I said in reply to 
those questions had more or less been said by me in this House 
before or by other Members of this House, and therefore, 1 
had no difficulty in saying it to them because otherwise I 
would have had this great difficulty in saying anything which 
the House might not approve, or might disapprove as wrong. AH 
of us have certain views in this matter and on one of the occasions 
when I addressed this House in connection with the Objectives Re- 
solution, I referred also to the States and to the Princes and made it 
clear that while I, in my individual capacity, held certain views, 
those views did not come in the way of my stating what the Consti- 
tuent Assembly stood for, and what its range of activities was going 
to be. I said then that, while w© were deciding in favour of a Re- 
public for the whole of India, that did not bar any State from con- 
tinuing the monarchical form of Government so far as that Stale 
was concerned, provided, of course, that they fitted in the larger 
picture of freedom and provided, os I hope, that there was the same 
measure of freedom and responsible government in the State. So 
when these questions were raised, I had no particular difficulty in 
answering them because In effect they had been mentioned in this 
House previously. 

What wore those questions’ First, of course, was — it was an 
unnecessary question—as to the scope of our vi^ork, that Is to say, 
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how far we accepted the Cabinet Mission’s Statement of May 16, 
1946. We have accepted it, and we are functioning in accordance 
with that statement. There the matter ends. 1 do not know what 
future changes may take place and how these changes might affect 
our work. Anyhow, we have accepted that Statement in its fullness 
and we are functioning accordingly. 

That leads ine\itably to another conclusion, viz., that such sub- 
jects, as did not come within the scope of the Union, were subjects 
to be dealt with by the Units — by the Slates and the Provinces — 
and that has been clearly laid down m the Cabinet J.lission’s State- 
ment. So we said there and we made that clear. What the Union 
subjects might or might not be is a matter for careful consideration 
by this House now. But any subjects which did not come within 
the scope of the Union subjects necessarily are subjects left over to 
the Units. 

Further it was stated that the busmess of joining the Con- 
stituent Assembly or accepting the Schema or not accepting it was 
entirely their own. As Mr. Panikkar has pointed out, there was 
no coercion, there can be no coercion cither to a State, a Province 
or to any other part of India, which is participating in this Assembly: 
Tliere can be no coercion, except, of course, the coercion or com- 
pulsion of events and that is certainly a compelling factor and a 
very big factor which none of us can ignore. So there is no ques- 
tion of compulsion; but at the same time it is true that if certain 
units or parts of India decide to come in, accepting their respon^- 
bilities, they get certain privileges in return, and those who do not 
come in do not get those privileges as they do not shoulder those 
responabilities. That is inevitable. And once that decision has been 
taken by a Unit, State or other, other consequences inevitably fol- 
low, possibly widening the gulf between the two — ^that is the com- 
pulsion of events Otherwise it is open to any State to do as it 
chooses in regard to this matter of coming in or not coming in. So 
that matter has been made clear. 

The only other important matter that was raised in this con- 
nection was the monarchical form of Government in the States. As 
I stated in this House previously, in the world today this system 
of rule by monarchy, whatever good it may have done in the past, 
is not a system that might be considered to be popular. It is a 
passing institution; how long it will last I do not know. But in this 
matter my opinion is of little accoxmt. What counts is what this 
Assembly desires in this matter: what it is going to do; and we have 
made it clear on a previous occasion that we do not wish to interfere 
in the internal arrangement of the States- It is for the people of the 
States to decide what they want and what they do not want. The 
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question, in fact, docs not arise in this Assembly. Here we arc 
dealing with Union matters, subjects of fundamental rights and the 
like. Therefore, this question of the monarchical form of Govern- 
ment in the States did not arise here and I told them that so far 
us we wore concerned wo were not going to raise that particular 
subject hero. 

Lastly, there was the question or rather the misapprehension 
due to certain words in the Objectives Resolution of this Assembly, 
where some reference has been made to territorial boundaries being 
changed. The House will remember that that had no connection 
with the States as such That was a provision for future adjust- 
ments as they are bound to be involved Further »t was a provi- 
sion for suitable units to come into existence, which can be units 
of this Indian Union. Obviously one cannot have very small units 
or small fractions of India to form part of the Union Some arrange- 
ment has to bo made for the formation of sizable units Questions 
arise today and will arise tomorrow even about the division of Pro- 
vinces. There is very strong feeling about it We arc discussing 
today, though for other reasons, about the division of certain Provin- 
ces like the Punjab and Bengal. All these have to be considered but 
this has nothing to do with the provision in the Oblectlvos Resolu- 
tion. The point has been settled in the Negotiating Committee that 
any changes In territorial boundaries should bo by consent 

Those were the statements I made on behalf of our Negotiat- 
ing Committee to the other Committee and those statements remov- 
ed a number of misapprehensions and wo proceeded ahead with the 
consideration of other matters. 

Among the other matters was, firstly, the question of the dis- 
tribution of seats. Wg decided to refer this matter to the twx) 
Secretariats — the Secretariat of the Constituent Assembly and that 
of the Chamber of Princes. We referred this matter, I think, at 
1-30 P.M. one day. Those two Secretariats met, I think, at 3 P.M 
the same day and by 5 P M. they arrived at an agreed procedure. 
That was rather a remarkable thing which is worth remembering. 
It is true that the rules governing the distribution were to some 
extent laid down in the Cabinet Mission's Schcme--onc sc.'it per 
million, that is 93 scats in all. Unfortunately, these matters of dis- 
tribution are difficult and often arouse groat controversies and argu- 
ments. Nevertheless these two Committees met together and I am 
very glad that the Secretariat of the Constituent Assembly was 
helped by the ropresonfativos of the States to come to an agreed 
solution within two hours. That showed that if we approach 
any of these apparently difficult problems with good-will, we find so- 
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lutions and we find rapid solutions too. I do not mean to say that 
that solution in regard to the distribution of these seats was a per- 
fect one. Since the agreement was reached certain objections have 
been raised and criticisms have been made in regard to the group- 
ing of the States here and there. Ultimately we left it to a sub- 
committee — a joint Committee of our Negotiating Committee and 
the States Negotiating Committee — to consider this matter and to 
make such minor alterations as they thought fit and proper. Now 
because of those grouping difficulties, a number of States whidi 
might be represented here are not here. Thai is to say, the States 
concerned want to come in and they are quite prepared to do so 
but the group ha<; not begun to function. Therefore, individually 
they are prevented from coming in. Only yesterday I was inform- 
ed that one important State, the State of Cutch, was eager and an- 
xious to come in but they formed part of a group of Kathiawar and 
other States, rightly or wrongly, and till the whole group gets into 
motion, they do not know how to come in separately. This is a 
matter to be considered by the sub-Commitlee. But the point I want 
to put before the House is this that in this matter as soon as we 
came to grips with the subject and gave up talking in vague gene- 
ralities and principles or rights of this group and that group, we 
came to a decision soon enough and that is a good augury for our 
work in future, whether it relates to the people of the States or 
to the rest of India or to any group in India. 

We, who meet here, meet under a hea\*y sense of responsibility 
— ^responsiblBty not only because the task which we have under- 
taken is a difficult one or because we presume to represent ^■a5t 
numbers of people, but because we are building for the future and 
we want to make sure that that building has strong foundations, and 
because, above all, we are meeting at a time when a number of dis- 
ruptive forces are working in India pulling us this way and that 
way, and because, inevitably and unfortunately, when such forces 
are at work, there is a great deal of passion and prejudice in the air 
and our whole minds may be affected by it. We should not be de- 
flected from that vision of the future which we ought to have, in 
thinking of the present difficulties. That is a dangerous thing which 
we have to avoid, because we are not building for today or tomor- 
row, we are making or trying to make a much more enduring struc- 
ture. It is a warning which the House will forgive me if 1 re- 
peat — ^that we must not allow the passion and prejudice of the mo- 
ment to make us forget what the real and ultimate problems are 
which we have to solve. We cannot forget the difficulties of the 
pr^ent because they come in our way all the time. We have to deal 
with the problems of the present, and in dealing with them, it maj" 
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be, unfortunately, that the troubles we have passed through all these 
years may affect us, but, nevertheless, we have to get on. We 
have to take quick decisions and final decisions in the sense that 
we have to act on them. We have to be realists and it is in this 
spirit of realism, as also in a spirit of idealism, that I say that our 
Negotiating Committee approached this task. 

The House knows that some of the members of the Committee 
have been intimately associated with the struggle of the peoples 
of the States for their freedom. The more I have been associated 
with that struggle, the more I have seen that it cannot be separated 
from the all-India problem; it cannot be isolated. It is an essential 
and integral part of the all-India problem, all-India structure, just 
as the States are an integral part of India. You cannot separate 
them. And with all my anxiety to further the progress of the 
peoples of the States with such strength as is in me in my indivi- 
dual or other capacities, when I met the Negotiating Committee I 
had to subordinate my individual opinions because 1 had to remem- 
ber all the time that I was representing this Constituent Assembly. 
I also had to remember that, above all, we had gone there not to 
bargain with each other, not to have heated argument with each 
other, but to achieve results, and to bring those people, even though 
they might have doubts, into this Assembly, so that they might 
come here and they might also be influenced by the atmosphere 
that prevails here. For me it was the solemnity of the task which 
we had undertaken, and not to talk m terms oI results or individuals 
or groupings, or assurances. What assurance do we seek from each 
other? What assurance is even this House going to give to any- 
body in India, except the assurance of freedom’ Even that assu- 
rance will ultimately depend on the strength and wisdom of the 
Indian people afterwards. It the people arc not strong enough and 
wise enough to hold together and proceed along the right path, the 
structure that you have built may be shattered. We can give no 
assurance to anybody. 

With what assurance have wc fought for freedom for India 
all those years? We have looked forward to the time, when some 
of the dreams that we were indulging in might become true. Per- 
haps, they are coming true, perhaps not exactly in the shape that 
wc want, but, nevertheless, they will come true. It is in that con- 
viction that we have proceeded all these years. We had no guaran- 
tees. We had no assurances about ourselves or about our future. 
Indeed, in the normal course of events the only partial guarantee 
that most of us had was the guarantee of tears and troubles, and we 
had plenty of that. It may be that we shall have plenty of that in 
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the future too; we shall face them. This Hoxise will face it and the 
people of India will face it. So, who are we to give guarantees to 
anybody? But we do want to remove misapprehensions as far as 
possible. We do want every Indian to feel that we are going to 
treat him as an equal and brother. But vre also wish him to know 
that in the future what will coimt is not so much the crown of 
gold or of silver or something else, but the crown of freedom, as a 
citizen of a free country. It may be that a time may come soon when 
it will be the highest honour and p^i^*ilege for anybody, whether he 
is a Ruler or anybody else, to be a free citizen of a free India and to 
be called by no other appellation or title. We do not guarantee because 
we guarantee nothing to anybody, but that is the thing which we cer- 
tainly hope to achieve and we are certain to adneve. We invite 
them to participate in that. We welcome those who have come, and 
we shall welcome those others when they come. And those who 
will not come — we shall say nothing about them. But, as I said 
before, inevitably, as things are, the gulf will widen between those 
who come and those who do not come. They will march along dif- 
ferent paths and that will be unfortunate. I am convinced that, 
even so, those paths will meet again, and meet sooner rather than 
later. But, in any event, there is going to be no compulsion. Those 
who want to come, will come, and those who do not want to come, 
do (sic) not come. But there ^ this much to be said. When we talk 
about people coming in and people who do not come in, let it be re- 
membered, as htr. Goiinda Menon said, that the people of the States 
—I say with some assurance and with some authority in the matter 
—want to come into this Assembly, and if others prevent them from 
coming it is not the fault of the people, but brakes and barriers are 
put in their way. However, I hope that these questions will riot 
arise in the future and that in the coming month or two nearly all 
the Slates will be repr^enled here, and, jointly we shall partici- 
pate in the final stages of drawing up the Constitution. 

I am placisg this HesoJalion before the House to record the 
Report. There has been some argument about tbig matter too snd 
people attach a great deal of importance to words and phr^es 
assurances and things like that. Is it not gc»d enough that I ha^'C 
put it to the House? If it is not good enough, I may repeat what has 
been stated, E\*en if that is not good enough, what we have stated 
is there in the verbatim Report of the meetings; we have nothing 
to add to it, we shall stand by that. We do not go back. But 
procedure to be adopted must be a correct procedure. When this 
Committee was appointed you asked ns to report and we have report- 
ed. We had got to do something, and we tried to do that and di^ 
it. Now\ if this matter was to come up for ratification before tms 
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House before it could be acted upon, obviously, representatives of 
the States who are here now would not have been here. They would 
have been sitting at the door-step or somewhere outside waiting 
for ratification, waiting for something to happen till they came in. 
That was not the way in which we understood our directions. We 
understood that we had to come to some honourable agreement and 
act up to it so that representatives of the States might come in as 
early as possible. We were eager in fact that they should join the 
Committees of this Assembly — the Advisory Committee, the Funda- 
mental Hights Committee, the Union Posvers Committee and the 
other Committees which we have formed. It is not our fault that 
there was delay. At the very first joint meeting of the Negotiating 
Committees we requested the States Committee to join quickly, in- 
deed to send their representatives to these Committees of the Con- 
stituent Assembly as soon as possible. We were asked for assurance 
at every stage and there ivere delays. But the way we have under- 
stood your mandate was that we had to go ahead and not wait for 
ratification of every step that we had taken. We acted accordingly, 
and I am happy that some of the States’ representatives are here 
today and I hope more will come. So the question of ratification 
does not arise so far as this Committee’s work is concerned. The 
Report is before you. If you disapprove of any single step that we 
have taken, eJepress your disapproval of whatever might have hap- 
pened, or otherwise give your directions. 

The resolution I have moved is for your adoption. I shall not 
go into the details in regard to the distribution of the seats and the 
manner of selection of the delegates from the States. It was a sort 
of compromise. Naturally it was my desire, as it was the desire of 
my colleagues, that the representatives of the States should be elected 
by the people of the States, partly because it was the right way, and 
partly because it was the way In which they could be fitted in with 
the other elected elements of this House. On the other hand, 1 con- 
sidered it right and desirable that the States governments should 
also be represented here to bring reality to the picture. The correct 
W 4 y and the right way ultimately will be for the State government 
itself to be representative of the people and then come in to repre- 
sent them here. But we have to take things as they are. The 
State Governments, generally speaking, do not represent the peo- 
ple in the democratic sense. In some places they partially repre- 
sent them. Anyhow, we did consider it desirable that the Stale 
Governments as such, should also be represented though we would 
have liked the largest number of representatives to come from the 
people. Ultimately, after a great deal of discussion it was decid- 
ed that not less than 50 per cent of the representatives should be 
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elected by the elected members of the Assemblies where they exist, 
or by some other method of election which may be devisei We 
came to a compromise on ibis proporlion, though we would hsTo 
bked the proportion to be higher. Some of the States have actually 
acted as if the proportion were higher. I submit that this cten- 
promise that we came to was an honourable compronuse for all 
parties concerned and I think it will lead to satisfactory results so 
far as this House is concerned, and I commend the Resolution to 
the House. 

Mr. President: Mr Labiri desires to know when notice cf 
amendments should be given. He complains that notice of this Be5> 
lution was received by him last night. I am afraid it is now too 
late for him to give notice of amendment- 

I shall now put the Resolution to the House: 

The question is: 

‘“The Constituent Assembly bating taken the report of its 
States Committee into consideration resolve that it be recorded. 

The Assembly welcomes tbe States’ representatives 
have already been chosen and expresses the hope that ether 
Stales who have rot chosen their representatives will take 
mediate steps to do so in accordance with the a g r ee d procedure. 

The motion was adopted. 


PANDIT JAIVAHARUU. NEHRU ON PARAMOUNTCT’ 

Speech at the All-India Congress Committee, Netr Delhi, 

. June 15. 194 7 

/ We will not recognise any independence for any State in India. 
^^Purther, any recognition of such independence by any foreign power, 
(Wbidiever it may be and wherever it may be, wffl be considered 
Jan urJriendly act 

There is a great deal of talk about Independence and Par^* 
mounter, etc. Independence does not depend on a mere declara- 
tion by anj’body, but on various factors — ^foreign relations, defence, 
etc. It depends fundamentally on the acknowledgement, by other 
parties, of that independence^ 

1, iTidwn Anniail P.fTister, VoL I. Jasnsay-Jene 1557. pp. 137-3S. 
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The Parainountcy of the British Crown arose in India in cer- 
tain circumstances. I need not go into the history of it but it de- 
pends on geography, on history and all manner of factors like de- 
fence, Security, etc. 

So far as we are concerned, we do not agree with the doctrine 
of paramountcy as it has been declared, especially during the last 
dozen years, by the British Government. You will remember that 
this business of a Crown Representative came into existence only a 
dozen years ago. Paramountcy has been exercised ever since the 
British became a leading Power in India, first by the East India 
Company and then later by the Government of India that succeeded 
it. No doubt the Crown was behind it There was no division in 
the Government of India, as between that part which dealt with 
the Indian States and that part which dealt with the rest The 
whole of the Government of India dealt with the Indian States. The 
distinction came in only a dozen years ago with the Act of 1935. 

When there was some talk of a Federation in India, the Butler 
Committee and others began to talk of paramountcy vesting in the 
Crown, so that It was a new thing. We did not agree with that but 
I am not going into that question now. 

As paramountcy vests in the British Crown, the British Crown 
ceases to exercise it; it lapses, or if you like, it returns to the States. 
But there is a certain inherent paramountcy in the Government ot 
India which cannot lapse — an inherent paramountcy in the domi* 
nant state m India which must remain because of the very reasons 
of geography, history, defence, etc., which gave rise to it when the 
British became the dominant power in India. If anybody thinks 
that it lapses, then those very reasons will give rise to it again. 

It must exist, or the only alternative to It is that the various 
States in India should in groups, or otherwise, join the Federation 
or the Indian Union. Then, of course, there is no paramountcy, be- 
cause presumably they join as autonomous and equal units in that 
Union and they share equally in the Union Legislature and the Union 
Executive. Presuming, of course, that those units are proper units, 
economic units, big enough units of the Federation, they have the 
same position in the Federation as any other unit like a province. 
Probably in the independent Indian Union there will be no distinc- 
tion between a province as such and an Indian State as such, but all 
will be States of the Union or whatever name may be given to them, 
so that over all those who are equal members of the Union no ques- 
tion of paramountcy arises. 

For those who do not join, the question of paramountcy in- 
evitably arises, because they cannot live in a void. In the declare- 
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tioa of May 16 it Tvas clearly laid d<mm that the Indian Union \rcn2d 
consist of the provinces and the States. It Tvas not envisaged that 
any State could remain outside the Union, though it is true that a 
State "was gi\*en a certain power, if you like, a certain freedom, to 
decide how to come in. But it was not envisaged that it could keep 
out ultimately. In the Memorandum of May 12 it was stated clear- 
ly that the States should cither join the Indian Union — that was the 
primary thing — or, if they did not do so, they must come to seme 
other arrangement with the Union. "Icere is no third way out of the 
situation, third way meaning independence or special relation with 
a foreign power. 

If a State does not join the Umon. there will have to be some 
relationship with the Union and its relationship will be not one cf 
equality but slightly lower. The relationship between the two will 
be that of a certain suzerain power exercising a certain measure 
of paramountcy and a certain other State having autonomy but with- 
in the limitations of paramountcy and suzerainty. 

■We desire no suzerainty or paramountcy. We want freedea 
for all the people of India but it may be that for a particular period, 
the interim period, before other arrangements can be made acd 
before some of the States can come into the Union, we may cazir on 
negotiations with them on a more or less standstill basis, all these 
eadsUng arrangements continuing because, if the arrangements do 
not continue, then there is chaos. Of course they will not continue 
if the States themsehes take up any aggressive attitude, going 
beyond those arrangements. 

These arrangements cannot possibly admit of the right of a 
State to any contact with any fortign State or in regard to the ri^t 
of any independent auhority to do what it would. All that is not 
because we xdsh to interfere with the States — of course we wi^ 
the people of the Stat^ well — but for another fundamental reason, 
that these matters aSect the securitv of Trif^ia And vre cannot per- 
mit anything to happen in India in any State which affects funda- 
mentally the security of India, either in relation to defence arrange- 
ments or in relation to contact with fortign powers. Therefore I 
want this not only to be real^ed bv the Stales hut I want other coun- 
tries and powers to realise and appreciate the atuation. 

The considerations of security and other interests which the 
Indian Union must have in every State in India cannot be ov^rid* 
den by any unilateral declaration of a State, and therefore, any 
foreign Power whidi take an action on the bass of that umiatKal 
declaration will be ignoring our ^edal inter^ls and doing an 
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unfriendly act to us. I am quite sure that any Government of 
India that comes into existence two months later will feel that 
way and will act that way. 


G5 

SHRI ALLADI KRISHNASWAMY AYYAR ON NATIVE STATES 
Actfer to Rnndit Jawahartal Nehru, dated June 16, 1947 

In continuation of my note, which I handed up to you, on the 
point that, in circumstances that have happened, in spite of impend- 
ing constitutional changes, the identity and continuation of India Is 
preserved and perpetuated in the Dominion of India that is to bo 
and in the Independent Union of India and that Pakistan must be 
treated as a territory ot State carved out of India, I am herewith 
sending you an extract from Dr. Hershey’s Book on “International 
Public Law and Organisation” (1927, p. 220) : 

“The main dUTerenco between the two categories of universal 
and partial succession is that, in the case of partial succession, who* 
ther by cession or conquest, there is a continuity of State life or 
personality on the part of the State which has lost a portion of its 
territory. Tliis materially affects international rights, interests and 
obligations. 

“In such cases, it may be necessary to distinguish between the 
general rights and obligations of the ceding or dismembered State 
and the special or local rights and obligations of the inhabitants of 
the ceded territory. This distinction also applies to the ease of a 
colony or province which has achieved its independence. There 
may be certain charges or burdens In the noturc of servitude resting 
upon the land or the assets, revenues, resources of the new State 
or ceded province may have been mortgagd or hypothecated as secu- 
rity for the payment of a portion of the public debt of the ceding or 
dismembered State. 

“It is generally agreed that the purely local or personal rights 
and obligations of tlie ceded or conquered territory, as also those of 
the new State which has achieved its Independence, remain with 
the new State or ceded territory. This is particularly true of the 
public domain, public property, such as Government ranwa5*s and 
of purely local and personal debts or of any portion of the public 
debt which may have been contracted in tlie interest ot the new 
State or ceded province, more particularly for internal improve- 
ments.” 
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The passage above quoted would, you notice, equally apply to 
what has happened in the matter of separation of Pakistan from the 
rest of India. You would of course have perceived that there is a 
lurking danger in this argument that. In the matter of the alloca- 
tion of international liabilities, India would continue to be primarily 
liable, whatever maj' be the adjustment as a matter of arrangement 
between India and the Part separated. The name of the Dominion, 
the form which the amendment of the Constitution would take, 
would also be material factors and would have to be carefully 
watched. 

On the position of the Indian States and the question of para- 
mountcy and the incidence of the latter developing upon India, there 
is a very learned discussion in Sir Sivaswamy Iyer’s “Indian Con- 
stitutional Problems” (1928), though, unfortunately, the Butler Com- 
mittee did not accept the position advocated there. I would refer you 
to pp. 211-214. I have extracted below, especially a portion which 
you may find useful: 

“ as regards (he question with whom Indian Princes 

have entered into treaties, it is not correct to say that the 
treaties were entered into with the Crcu-n irrespective of the 
so\’ereignty of British India. 

“ The Cro^Ti acted not in a personal capacity or in the 

capacity of Ruler of British India. If analogous conceptions may 
be suggested from the sphere of private law, the rights and obli- 
gations under the treaties are in the nature of covenants running 
with the land or predial servitudes. 

“. . . .The matters governed by the treaty rdate to persons 
and things in India and arise out of the relations of the Princes 
with the Sovereign of British India and it would be an unthink- 
able constitutional absurdity that the right to enforce the treaties 
should vest not in the authorities for the time being charged 
with the administration of India but in some other authority. 

In the footnote he points out that his opinion is at variance with 
that held by some British lawyers. Unfortunately, as you know, when 
the 1935 Act was passed, the Princes were able to secure influential 
legal opinion in England, in their support. Sir Stafford has followed 
up the British view by his recent ill-considered expression of opinion 
at the time of the Cabinet Mission Plan. Even in regard to respon- 
sible government in the States, the case is most forcibly put by Sur 
Sivaswamy Iyer, a moderate poliUcian but a most straightforward 
and honest public man^. 

1. From J» copy in Mvmshi Papers. 
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DR. D. R. AMBEDKAR ON PARAMOUNTCY AND INDIAN 
STATES, JUNE, 10471 

"Tho only way by which the Indian States can free themselves 
from paramountcy Is by bringing about a merger of sovereignty or 
suzerainty. This can happen only when the Indian States Join the 
Indian Union os Constituent Units'*, soys Dr. B. R Ambedkar, for- 
mer member of the Viceroy's Executive Council and a leading con- 
stitutional lawyer, in a statement opposing the declaration of Inde- 
pendence by certain Indian States. Tho Indian States, Dr Ambed- 
knr says, will be sovereign to the extent they are, but they cannot bo 
independent so long ns they remain under the suzerainty, ns they 
must, of the Crown, if Indio remains a dominion, or of the succession 
state, it India becomes independent. 

“The states reattse", he addf, "that their exirtence as 

sovereign Independent states will not be worth live years’ purchase." 
Dr. Ambedkar goes on, “The basis of the claim made by the States 
for a right to declare themselves Independent lies in the statement 
of 12th May, 1040, Issued by the Cabinet Mission In which they say 
that the British Government could not and will not in any circums- 
tances transfer paramountcy to an Indian Government, which moans 
that the rights of the states which follow from their relationship to 
the Crown will no longer exist and that oil Ihe rights surrendered 
by the States to the Paramount Power will return to the States. 

Mlschlrwoits Doctrine 

“Tho doctrine that paramountcy cannot be transferred to an 
Indian Government Is a most mischievous doctrine and Is based upon 
an utter misunderstanding of the Issues Involved. 

"After the passing of the Statute of Westminster which carved 
out Canada, Australia, South Africa and Ireland as separate Domi- 
nions, tho Crown, in tho exercise of Us prerogative rights, nets on 
the advice of the Cabinet of the Dominion concerned. It l.s bound 
to do so. It cannot do otherwise. It follows tiiat when India be- 
comes a Dominion, the Crown will be bound to net, In the exercise 
of Its prerognllvc rights, namely Paramountcy, on the advice of the 
Indian Cabinet. 

"The protagonists of the theory that Paramountcy cannot be 
transferred to the Government of India rely on the omission from 
the Government of India Act 1035, of the provisions of Section 39 
of tho Government of India Act 1B83 (they were India Act 1915-19), 

I. Time* of India, June 18, jai7 
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according to which the ci\*U and mUitary Government of India (as 
distinguished from the ci\*il and military Government of British 
India) is vested in the Govemor-General*in-Council and argue that 
the omission is evidence in support of the conclusion that Para- 
moimtcj* could not be transferred to an Indian Government To 
say the least, the argument is puerile. 

“Under the constitutional law of the Empire, it is only when a 
country has become a Dominion that it can claim the right to ad\*ise 
the Crown, and the fact that before it became a Donunion the 
Crown was differently ad\'ised is no bar to its claim. The fact 
that the Government of India was not in the past permitted to 
adNuse the Crown in the exercise of its rights of paramountcy does 
not mean that there is any inherent constitutional incapacity which 
disentitles her from claiming the right to ad\'ise. 

Paramounfey cannot Lopse 

“So far I have dealt with one part of the Cabinet Mission’s 
statement where they say that the Crown could not transfer para* 
mountcy to an Indian Government. There remains for considera* 
tion the other part of their statement in which they say that the 
Crown will not transfer paramoimtcy to an Indian Government. 
According to the Cabinet hfission, paramountcy will lapse. This is 
a most astounding statement and runs contrary to another well- 
established principle of constitutional law. According to this prin- 
ciple, the King cannot surrender or abandon his prerogative rights. 
If the Crown cannot transfer paramountcy the Crown cannot also 
abandon it. The validity of this principle was admitted by the 
Prhy Coimcil in "The Queen Vs. Edulji Byramji” case decided in 
1840 and reported in 5 Moore’s Prh-y Council Cases (p. 276) wher^ 
they said (p. 294) that the crown could not even by charter part 
with its prerogative. It is therefore obvious that the statement 
made by the Cabinet ^lission that the Crown will not exercise para- 
mountcy is contrary to the constitutional law by which the Empire 
is governed. 


UltiTnctc Sanction 

“Again, a statute pa^ed by the Parliament of Great Britain 
abrogating paramountcy would be improper. The reason is obvi- 
ous. The army is the ultimate sanction for paramountcy. Tins 
army has been the Indian Army for which British India has paid 
all along. Without the aid of this powerful army roaintmned by 
BriUsb India and placed at tiie disposal of the Crown through his 
agent the Viceroy and Governor-General of IncUa, the Crown would 
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never have boon able to build up ond conserve the powers of pora- 
mountcy. These powers are of the nature of a trust held by the 
Crown for the benefit of the people of India and It would be a 
Rross abuse of power on the part of the British Parliament to pasi 
n statute destroying that trust” 

Dr. Ambedkar in conclusion says: “Whatever the choice the 
Indian states may make, the duty of the people Is clear. On their 
bolmlf, the Indian Government should notify Ills Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the British Parliament has no right to pass ony law 
abrogating paromountcy and that ony clause to that effect In the 
forthcoming legislation — conferring Dominion staus on Indian— 
should be treated by the people of India as repugnant to their 
sovereignty ond therefore null ond void, ond to declare that the 
Government of India will never recognise any Indian Stote ns 
sovereign or Independent,” 
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SABDAR VALLADIIDIIAI PATEL ON INDIAN STATES. 

JULY 5. 1047* 

It was announced some days back that the Government of 
India had decided to set up n Department to conduct their relations 
with the Stales in matters of common concern, This Department 
has come Into being today and the States have been Informed to 
this effect. On this importont occasion I have n few words to say 
to the Rulers of Indian States omong whom I am happy to count 
many as my pcrsonol friends. 

It Is the lesson of history that It was owing to her politically 
fragmented condition and her inability to moke a united stand that 
India succumbed to successive waves of Invaders. Our mutual con- 
flicts, and Internecine quarrels nnd Jealousies have in the past been 
the cause of our downfall nnd our falling victims to foreign domi- 
nation a number of times. We cannot afford to fall into those errors 
or traps ogain. We are on the threshold of independence. It Is true 
that we have not been able to preserve the unity of the country 
entirely unimpaired in the final stage. To the bitter disappointment 
and sorrow of many of us some parts have chosen to go out of 
India and set up their own Government. But there can be no ques- 
tion that despite this separation o fundamental homogeneity of 
culture nnd sentiment reinforced by (he compulsive logic of mutual 

1. While Toper oa Indian States (Government ol India Press. New Delhi. July 
1918) pp, 47-8 
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interests would continue to govern us. Much more would this be 
the case with that ^•ast majority of States which, owing to their 
geographical contiguity and indissoluble ties, economic, cultural 
and political, must continue to maintain relations of mutual friend- 
ship and co-operation with the rest of India. The safety and pre- 
sen-ation of these States as well as of India demand imity and 
mutual co-operation between its different parts. 

^Mien the British established their rule in India they evolved 
the doctrine of paramountcy which established the supremacy of 
British interest The doctrine has remained undefined to this day, 
but in its exercise there has undoubtedly been more subordination 
than co-operation. Outside the field of paramountcy there has been 
a verj* wide scope in which relations between British India and 
the States have been regulated by enlightened mutual interest. 
Now that British rule is endmg. the demand has been made that 
the States should regain their independence. In so far as para- 
mountcy embodied the submission of States to foreign will, I have 
every sympathy with this demand, but I do not think it can be 
their desire to utilize this freedom from domination in a manner 
which is injurious to the common interests of India or which mill' 
tates against the ultimate paramountc>* of popular interests and 
welfare or which might result in the abandonment of that mutually 
useful relationship that has developed between British India and 
Indian States during the last century. This has been amply de- 
monstrated by the fact that a great majority of Indian States have 
already come into the Constituent Assembly. To those who have 
not done so, I appeal that they should join now. The Stales have 
already accepted the basic principle that for Defence, Foreign 
Affairs and Communications they would come into the Indian 
Union. We ask no more of them than accession on these three sub- 
jects in which the common interests of the country are involved. 
In other matters we would scrupulously respect their autonomous 
existence. 

This country with its institutions is the proud heritage of the 
people who inhabit it. It is an accident that some live in the States 
and some in British India, but all alike partake of its culture and 
character. We are all knit together by bonds of blood and feeling 
no less than of self-interest. None can segregate us into segments, 
no impassable barriers can be set up betu-een us. I suggest that it 
is therefore better for us to make laws sitting together as friends 
than to make treaties as aliens. I incite my friends, the Bulers d 
States and their people to the Counols of the Constituent Assembly 
in this spirit of friendliness and co-operation in a joint endeavour. 
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inspired by common allegiaiice to our motherland for the common 
good of U5 all. 

There appears a great deal of misunderstanding about the atti- 
tude of the Congress towards the States I should like to make it 
dear that it is not the desire of the Congress to interfere in any 
manner whatever with the domestic affairs of the States. They 
are no enemies of the Princely order, but, on the other hand, wish 
them and their people under this aegis all prosperity, contentment 
and happiness. Nor would it be my policy to conduct the relations 
of the new Department with the States in any manner which 
savours of the domination of one over the other; if there would be 
any domination, it would be that of our mutual interests and wel- 
fare. We have no ulterior motive or selfish interests to serve. Our 
common objective should be to understand each other’s point of 
view and come to decisions acceptable to all and in the best interest 
of the country. With this object, I propose to explore the possibility 
of associating with the adminisiratfon of the new Department, a 
Standing Committee representative of both the States and British 
India. 


We are at a momentous stage In the history of India. By common 
endeavour we can raise the country to a new greatness while lack 
of unity will expose us to fresh calamities I hope the Indian States 
will bear in mind that the alternative to co-operation in the gene- 
ral interest is anarchy and chaos which will overwhelm great and 
small in a common ruin if we are unable to act together in the 
minimum of common tasks. Let not the future generation curse 


us for having had the opportunity but failed to turn it to our mutual 
advantage. Instead, let it be our proud privilege to leave a legacy 
of mutually beneficial relationship which would raise this sacred 
land to its proper place amongst the nations of the world and turn 
it into an abode of peace and 




ADDRESS BY SIS EXCELLENCY THE VICERQxJ LORD 
MOITNTBATTEN, TO A SPECIAL MEETING OF THE CHAMBER 
OP PRINCES, JULY 25, 194V>- 


It is a great pleasure and a great privilege for me to addrep 
so many Rulers, Dewans and representatives of the States of India 
in this historic Chamber of Princes. It is my first and last occasion 
1 Tm« oily to Look Fortcard- Spewhe* by Earl Mountbatten ot Burma IMIS 

(Nicholas Kay^ London, 1W9). pp. M-a. 
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that I have the privilege of addressing you as Crown Representative. 

I would like to begin by giving you a very' brief history of the 
negotiations I have conducted since I have been out here and the 
line that I have taken up about the States. 

There were two distinct problems that faced me. The first was 
how to transfer power to British India and the second, how to fit 
the Indian States into the picture in a manner which would be 
fair and just to all concerned. 

I dealt first with the problem of British India, because you 
will realise that until that problem was solved it was quite useless 
to try to start on a solution of the problem of the States. So 1 
addressed my mind to that. 

• • • * 

There was a universal acceptance among the States of the 
Cabinet Mission’s Memorandum of May l2th and when the parties 
accepted my Statement of June 3rd they fully realized that with- 
drawal of paramountcy would enable the States to regain complete 
sovereignty. That gave me a starting point from which to try and 
deal fairly with the States. 

« • • * 

But before I got down to dealing with the States there was 
one other thing that I clearly had to do. I had to address myself 
to the problem of the mechanics of partition — a plan against my 
personal desires. As you all know, it took three years to separate 
Burma from India, in spite of the fact (aS I can testify, as also His 
Hig hn ess of Bundi and others) that there are no roads running 
between India and Burma. Nevertheless, it took three years to 
arrange that partition. It took two years to separate the province 
of Sind from Bombay. It took tv .’0 years to separate the province 
of Orissa from Bihar. Gentlemen, we decided that in less than 
2i months we shall have to go through the partitioning of one of 
the biggest countries in the w’orld with 400 nullion inhabitants. 
There was a reason for the speed. I was quite certain that while 
the British overlordship remained no satisfactory conclusions 
could he reached psycholo^cally between the parties. So once 
we got the two Governments set up and separated, they would be 
able to try and finish off the details in an atmosphere of goodwill- 
Now, the Indian Independence Act releases the States from all 
their obligations to the Crown. The States have complete freedom-— 
technically and legally they are independent. Presently I will dis- 
cuss the degree of independence which we cursives feel is best m 
the interests of your own States. But there has grown up during 
the period of British administration, owing to the fact that the 
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Crown Representative and the Vicercy ore one and the same per- 
son, a system of co-ordinated administration on all matters of com- 
mon concern which meant that the sub-continent of India acted as 
on economic entity. That link is now to be broken. If nothing can 
bo put in its place, only chaos can result, and that chaos, I sub- 
mit, will hurt the States first— the bigger the State the less the 
hurt and the longer it will take to feel it— but even the biggest of 
the States will feel itself hurt just the samo as any small State. 
The first step was to set up some machinery by which it was pos- 
sible to put the two future Governments of India — The Dominions 
of India and Pakistan — into direct touch with the States. So we 
conceived the scheme of setting up two States Departments within 
the future Governments. Please note that these States Departments 
arc not the successors of the Political Department. They have been 
set up simultaneously and side by side. While the Political Depart- 
ment exercised functions relating to paramountcy on behalf of the 
Crown Representative, the States Departments are to take over 
those subjects gradually which have nothing to do with para- 
mountcy but which will be concerned with relations with neigh- 
bouring States and also provide the machinery to negotiate in such 
matters. In India the States Department is under the aifcairobfo 
guidance of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel with my own Reforms Com- 
missioner Mr. V.P. Menon as Secretary. In Pakistan the Depart- 
mont is under Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar with Mr. Ikramullah as 
the Secretary. It was necessary to set up two States Departments, 
one in each Government, because the States arc theoretically free 
to link their future with whichever Dominion they may care. Bui 
when I say that they are nt liberty to link up with either of the 
Dominions, may I point out that there ore certain geographical 
compulsions which cannot be evaded. Out of something like 565 
States, the vast majority are irretrievably linked geographically 
with the Dominion of India. The problem therefore is of far greater 
magnitude with the Dominion of India than it is with Pakistan. In 
the case of Pakistan the States, although important, arc not so 
numerous, and Mr. Jinnah, the future Gov'crnor-General of Pakis- 
tan, is prepared to negotiate the case of each State separately and 
individually. But in the case of India where the overwhelming 
majority of the States are involved, clearly separate negotiation 
with each State is out of the question. 

The first step that I took was to suggest that in the Bill before 
Parliament— the Indian Independence Act— a clause should be put 
in which would enable certain essential agreement to continue 
until renounced by either side. That was only done to ensure that 
then? should be some continuity and to see if in the short time 
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available it was not possible to get the agreement through with 
everj’ State representative. It does not replace the need for Stand- 
still agreements; it gives a very slight breathing space. 

Now, I think it is no exaggeration to say that most Rulers and 
Dewans were apprehensive as to what their future would be when 
paramountcy lapsed. At one time it appeared that unless they 
joined the Constituent Assembly and accepted the Constitution 
when it was framed, they would be outside the organization and 
left in a position which, I submit, if you think it over carefully, 
no State could view mth equanimity — to be left out having no 
satisfactory' relations or contacts with cither Dominion Govern- 
ment. You can imagine how relieved I was, and I am sure you will 
yourselves have been equally relieved, when Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel on taking over the States Department made, if I may say 
so, a most statesmanlike statement of what he considered were ihe 
essentials towards agreement between the Slates and the Dominion 
of India. 

Let us turn for one moment to the Cabinet Mission Plan of 
16th May 1946. In this Plan the proposal was that the States should 
surrender to the Central Government three subjects — Defence, Ex- 
ternal Affairs and Communications. That was a plan which, to the 
best of my belief, every Ruler and every State accepted as reason- 
able, fair and just. 1 talked with so many Rulers and everyone felt 
that Defence was a matter that a State could not conduct for itself. 
I am not talking of internal security but of defence against exter- 
nal aggression. I submit, therefore, that, if you do not link up with 
one or the other of the Dominions, you will be cut off from any 
sources of supplies of up-to-date arms or weapons. 

External Affairs is inextricably linked up with Defence- Exter- 
nal Affairs is something again which is outside the boundaries of 
India in which not even the greatest State can operate effectively. 
You Can hardly want to go to the expense of having Ambassadors 
or Ministers or Consuls in all these foreign countries; surely you 
want to be able to use those of India and Pakistan. Once more I 
suggest that External Affairs is something that you have not dealt 
with since the formation of the East India Company. It would be 
difficult to operate and will also be a source of embarrassment for 
you to have to take it up and it can only be managed by those who 
manage the defence of the country. I submit that if you take it 
up it will be a liability and not an asset. 

The third subject is Communications. Communications is really 
a means of maintaining the life-blood of the whole sub-continent. 
I imagine everybody agrees that the country- has got to go on. The 
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extent m the Indian Independence Act; and roost of the represenla- 
tives here have come to discuss it as item 2 on the agenda 


Therefore I am sure you wiU agree that these three subjects 
have got to bo handled far you for your convenience and advantage 
by a larger organization This seems so obvious that I was at a 
loss to understand why some Rulers were reluctant to accept the 
position. One explanation probably was that some of you were 
apprehensive that the Central Government would attempt to im- 
pose a financial liability on the States or encroach in other ways on. 
their sovereignty. If I am right in this assumption, at any rate so 
far as some Princes are concerned, I think I can dispel their appre- 
hensions and misgivings. The draft Instrument of Accession which 
I have caused to be circulated as a basis for discussion (and not 
for publication) to the representatives of the States provides that 
the States accede to the appropriate Dominion on the three subjects 
only without any financial liability. Further, that Instrument con- 
tains an explicit provision that in no other matters has the Central 
Government any authority to encroach on the internal autonomy 
or the sovereignty of the States. This would, in my view, be a 
tremendous achievement for the States. But I must make it clear 
that I have still to persuade the Government of India to accept it. 
Jf all ol you will co-operate with me and are ready to accede, I am 
confident that I can succeed in my eflorls. Remember that the day 
of the transfer of power is very close at hand and, If you are pre- 
pared to come, you must come before the 15ih August. I have no 
doubt that this is in the best interests of States, and every wise 
Ruler and wise Government would desire to link up vrilh the great 
Dominion of India on a basis which leaves you great internal auto- 
nomy and which at the same time gets rid of your worries and cares 
over External Affairs, Defence and Communications. 


The whole country is passing through a critical period- I am 
not asking any State to make any intolerable sacrifice of either iU 
internal autonomy or independence. My scheme leaves you with 
all the practical independence that you can possibly use and makes 
you free of all those subjects which you cannot possibly manage on 
your own You cannot run away from the Dominion Government 
which is your neighbour any more than you can run away from the 
subjects for whose welfare you are responsible. Whatever may bo 
your decision. I hope you feel that I have at least done my duty by 
the States- 
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STANDSTILL AND ACCESSION 
, <i) 

Fom of Standstill Agreement entered by the Demttnion 
of India and the Indian States’ 

"Whereas it is to the benefit and advantage of the Dominion of 
India as well as of the Indian States that existing agreements and 
administrative arrangements in the matters of common concern, 
should continue for the time being, between the Dominion of India 
or any part thereof and the Indian Stales: 

Now therefore it is agreed between the State 

and the Dominion of India that: 

1. (1) Until new agreements in this behalf are made, all agree- 
ments and administrative arrangements as to matters of common 
concern now existing between the Crown and any Indian State shall, 
in so far as may be appropriate, continue as between the Dominion 
of India or, as the case may be, the part thereof, and the State. 

(2) In particular, and without derogation from the gene- 
rality of sub-clause (1) of this clause the matters referred to above 
shall include the matters specified in the Schedule to this Agre^sot 

2. Any dispute arising out of this Agreement, or out of the 
agreements or arrangements hereby continued, shall, unless any 
provision is made therein for arbitration by an authority other than 
the Governor-General or Governor, be settled by arbitration accord- 
ing, as far as may be, to the procedure of the Indian Arbitration 
Act, 1899. 

3- Nothing in this Agreement includes the exercise of ^7 
paramountcy functions. 

State 


Secretary to the Government 

of India. 


SCHEDULE 

1 . Air Communications. 

2. Arms and equipment. 

3. Control of commodities. 

1. While Paper on Indian Stoles (Government of Indta Press, New DelW, 
194S), pp. 52-3. 
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4, Currency and coinage. 

5. Customs. 

C. Indian States Forces, 

7 . External Affairs. 

8. Extradition. 

9. Import and Export Control, 

10. Irrigation and Electric Power, 

11. Motor Vehicles. 

12. National Highways. 

13. Opium. 

14. Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones, 

15. Railways (including police and other arrangements in Rail- 
way lands). 

16. Salt. 

17. Central Excises, relief from double income-tax and other 
arrangements relatins to taxation. 

18. Wireless. 


(il) 

Form oj Instrument o/ Accession executed by the Indian States 

Whereas the Indian Independence Act, 1947, provides that os 
from the fifteenth day of August, 1947, there shall be set up an in- 
dependent Dominion known as INDIA, and that the Government of 
India Act, 1935, shall, with such omissions, additions, adaptations 
and modifications as the Governor-General may by order specify, bo 
applicable to the Dominion of India; 

And whereas the Government of India Act, 1935, as so adapt- 
ed by the Governor-General, provides that an Indian State may 
accede to the Dominion of India by an Instrument of Accession exe- 
cuted by the Ruler thereof: 

Now therefore, I • • 

Ruler of 

In the exorcise of my sovereignty in and over my said State 
Do hereby execute this my Instrument of Accession and 
1. I hereby declare that I accede to the Dominion of India 
with the intent that the Govemor-Ceneral of India, the Dominion 
Legislature, the Federal Court and any other Dominion authority 
established for the purposes of the Dominion shall, by virtue of 
this my Instrument of Accession but subject always to the terms 
thereof, and for the purposes only of the Dominion, exorcise in re- 
lation to the State of (hereinafter referred to as 

“this State") such functions ns may be vested In them by or under 
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the Government of India Act, 1935, as in force in the Dominion 
of India on the 15th day of August 1947 (which Act as so in force 
is hereinafter referred to as “the Act’’); 

2. I hereby assume the obligation of ensuring that due effect 
is given to the provisions of the Act within this State so far as they 
are applicable therein by wtue of this my Instrument of Accession. 

3. I accept the matters specified in the Schedule hereto as the 
matters with respect to which the Dominion Legislature may make 
laws for this State. 

4. I hereby declare that 1 accede to the Dominion of India 
on the assurance that if an agreement is made between the Gover- 
nor-General and the Ruler of this State whereby any functions in 
relation to the administration in this State of any law of the Do- 
minion Legislature shall be exercised by the Ruler of this State, 
then any such agreement shall be deemed to form part of this In- 
strument and shall be construed and have effect accordingly. 

5. The tenns of this my Instrument of Accession shall not be 
varied by any amendment of the Act or of the Indian Independence 
Act, 1947, unless such amendment is accepted by me by an Instru- 
ment supplementary' to this Instrument. 

6. Nothing in this Instrument shall empower the Dominion 
Legislature to make any law for this State authorizing the compul- 
sory acquisition of land for any purpose, but I hereby undertake 
that should the Dominion for the purposes of a Dominion law whirii 
applies in this State deem it necessary to acquire any land, I will 
at their request acquire the land at their expense or if the land 
belongs to me transfer it to them on such terms as may be agreed, 
or, in default of agreement, determined by an arbitrator to be ap- 
pointed by the Chief Justice of India. 

7. Nothing in this Instrument shall be deemed to commit me 
in any way to acceptance of any future constitution of India or ,o 
fetter my discretion to enter into arrangements with the Govern- 
ment of India under any such future Constitution. 

8. Nothing in this Instrument affects the continuance of my 
sovereignty in and over this State, or, save as provided by or under 
this Instrument, the exercise of any powers, authority and rights now 
enjoyed by me as Ruler of this State or the validity of any law st 
present in force in this State. 

• '9. I hereby declare that I execute this Instrument on behalf 
of this State and that any reference in this Instrument to toe or to 
the Ruler of the State is to be construed as including a reference 
to my heirs and successors. 
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Given under by hand this day August, 

Nineteen hundred and forty-seven. 

I do hereby accept this Instrument of Accession. 


Dated this. . 
and forty-seven 


day of August, nineteen hundred 


(Governor-General of India) 
SCHEDULE 

The matters with respect to which the Dominion Legislature 
may make Laws for this State — 

A. Defence 

1. The naval, military and air forces of the Dominion and any 
other armed force raised or maintained by the Dominion; any arm- 
ed forces, including forces raised or maintained by an Acceding 
State, which are attached to, or operating with, any of the armed 
forces of the Dominion. 

2. Naval, military and air force works, administration of can- 
tonment areas. 

3. Arms, firearms, ammunition. 

4. Explosives. 

D. External AfTairs 

1. External Affairs; the Implementing of treaties and agree- 
ments with other countries; extradition, including the surrender of 
criminals and accused persons to parts of His Majesty’s Dominions 
outside India. 

2. Admission into, and emigration and expulsion from, India, 
including in relation thereto the regulation of the movements in 
India of persons who are not British subjects domiciled in India or 
subjects of any acceding State; pilgrimages to places beyond India. 

3. Naturalisation. 

C. Communications 

1. Posts and telegraphs. Including telephones, wireless, broad- 
casting, and other like forms of communication. 

2. Federal railway; the regulation of all railways other than 
minor railways in respect of safety, maximum and minimum rates 
and fares, station and service terminal charges, interchange of traf- 
fic and tho responsibility of railway administrations as carriers of 
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goods and passengers; the regulation of minor railways in respect 
of safety and the responsibility of the administrations of such rail- 
ways as carriers of goods and passengers, 

3. Maritime shipping and na\ngation including shipping and 
navigation on tidal waters; Admiralty jurisdiction. 

4. Port quarantine. 

5. Major ports, that is to say, the declaration and delimitation 
of such ports, and the constitution and powers of Port Authori- 
ties therein. 

6. Aircraft and air navigation; the provision of aerodromes, 
regulation and organization of air traflic and of aerodromes. 

7. Lighthouses, including lightships, beacons and other provi- 
sions for the safety of shipping and aircraft. 

8. Carriage of passengers and goods by sea or by air. 

9. Extension of the powers and jurisdiction of members of the 
police force belonging to any unit to railway area. 

D. Ancillary 

1. Elections to the Dominion legislature, subject to the pro- 
visions of the Act and of any Order made thereunder. 

2. Offences against laws with respect to any of the aforesaid 
matters. 

3. Inquiries and statistics for the purposes of any of the afore- 
said matters. 

4. Jurisdiction and powers of all courts with respect to any 
of the aforesaid matters but, except with the consent of the Ruler 
of the Acceding State, not so as to confer any jurisdiction or powers 
upon any courts other than courts ordinarily exercising jurisdic- 
tion in or in relation to that State. 
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SPEECH BY HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA OF BIKANEK 
ON THE OCCASION OF THE FLAG HOISTING CEREMONY 
ON AUGUST 15, 1947‘ 

My Beloved People, 

We are all gathered here today on a truly momentous occasion. 
Indeed it can well be said that this is one of the greatest moments in 
the history, not only of India but of the w’orld, w’hen 330 miU^ 


1. Mun^i Papers. 
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people— in fact more than a sixth of the entire population of the 
world— take their place among the free peoples as an independent 
nation. Peacefully the great Dominion of India has come into 
existence and the Flag which we have assembled here to honour 
is the visible and sacred emblem of the Dominion of India. 

The Indian National Flag represents no political party, no sec- 
tion of the people, no community, no special interests; nor can it 
be appropriated by any section. It is the symbol of Indian unity 
and Indian nationhood. It is our duty as Indians to see that it is 
not dragged into the mire of political controversy or party factions 
or dishonoured by being associated v/ith movements and pro- 
grammes which do not receive universal assent. 

We in our Bikaner, this sacred land of our birth, have had 
our own traditional and ancient Flag for the last 500 years which 
is separate and distinct. This Flag has been universally venerat- 
ed and held sacred by all classes and communities of my people 
throughout the State. It has been the sacred symbol under which 
everyone has mustered irrespective of religion, caste or creed and 
even shed their blood to preserve its sanctity and our existence as 
a State. From the day of the foundation of the State up till now 
during these five centuries the Bikaner Flag has been directly in- 
strumental in knitting together the diverse elements and the diffe- 
rent faiths under the aegis of the Ruler and has preserved commu- 
nal harmony In the State. To the Bikaner Flag the loyalty and 
allegiance of all patriotic citizens of the Slate are legitimately due. 
There is no question of the Indian National Flag superseding the 
Flag of Bikaner any more than the new Dominion of India super- 
seding the sovereignty of this State. Bikaner continues to be a 
sovereign State even though it has acceded to the Dominion of India 
and as such our Flag not only maintains its separate character but 
shall fly proudly and reign supreme in Bikaner, rousing as before 
during the five centuries of Its existence, the loyalty and veneration 
and the undying hopes and aspirations of the people of Bikaner and 
ever stirring up In their blood feelings of patriotism to the State 
and love and devotion to their Ruler. 

Not only for my beloved people but for all those gallant officers 
and men who form the Bikaner Army their loyalty and allegiance 
arc directly to their Flag, their Ruler and their State. 

In the circumstances let there be no doubt to the contrary in 
the mind of any one, for the Bikaner Flag will continue to fly as 
ever as a symbol of the sovereignty, autonomy and separate entity 
of our State which we arc naturally ever zealous to safeguard and 
maintain. Therefore even today you see it proudly flying alone 
and supremo on all state buildings. There need bo no conflict bet- 
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ween the Indian National Flag and the Flag of the State, both con- 
tinuing to fly with perfect understanding within their legitimate 
spheres. 

Today however we have assembled here as true and patriotic 
Indians to do honour to the groat Indian National Flag which takes 
its rightful and proud place amongst the Flags of the free nations 
of the world- I claim that no greater compliment and honour could 
be paid by me and my people to the Indian National Flag than that 
th is important ceremony is bemg performed by the hand of your 
Ruler, and I am happy to feel that I am supported in this by such a 
large congregation of my o\^'n beloved people of all classes and 
creeds. To the people all over India today the Indian National 
Flag has a significance which we in Bikaner, proud of our ancient 
and traditional Flag of Bikaner and all that it has stood for, for 
hundreds of years in the chequered and glorious history of our 
State and what it stands for today, can well understand and appre- 
ciate. 

India as a country* had no Flag of its oum at any time in its 
history. There was no visible sjTnbol which stood for the hopes 
and aspirations of all sections of its people. Today the Indian 
Nation^ Flag flies on the high seas on India’s ships, on the Indian 
Embassies in distant capitals In London, Moscow, Nanking and 
Washington. tYho is there in %’ast land who is not thrilled bj* 
the thought that today comes into existence o venerated and safcred 
outward sign of India’s freedom and independence? 

Jly beloved people, 1 will now ask you all to rise and join me 
in all solemnity in doing honour to the venerated National Flag of 
India by saluting it and let us ako with equal solemnity salute the 
Bikaner Flag which, although it is India’s day of independence that 
we are celebrating today, you see flying side by side, sjunbolising 
our own sovereignty, autonomy and separate entity, and denoting 
at the same time the State’s honoured position in association with 
the Dominion of India. 
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SPEECH BY HIS HIGHNESS THE JIAHAHAJA OF BIKANER 
AT THE BANQUET HELD AT LALGARH ON AUGUST 15, IM’!’ 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I thank you, Mr. Prime hfinister, for the loyal toast that you 
have proposed and for the many kind sentiments that you have 


1. Ibid. 
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given expression to in regard to the part which it fell to my lot to 
play recently in the political arena of India. It is all the more a 
great pleasure to me to feel that these sentiments come on behalf of 
my beloved people as well as from my government and all my offi- 
cers, and I find it difficult to give expression in adequate words to 
my gratitude for all that you have said. I can only say that I have 
done my duty to India, to the States as a whole and to my State and 
my beloved people. 

Today's celebrations are in honour of a great and historic event. 
Last night at the stroke of twelve British authority in India ceased 
by its own volition and power was transferred to Indian hands: 
surely an act of true greatness and statesmanship for which there 
is no parallel in the history of the world. Other countries have 
become independent after long and fierce wars, rebellions and 
prolonged troubles, but the termination of a hundred and fifty 
years of authority, by a voluntary act of renunciation, with com- 
plete goodwill on both sides, is an event for which you may search 
recorded history in vain to find a precedent By this single act 
the British Nation has shown to the people of the world what 
political wisdom is, and today India enters on her inheritance and 
a new era in a spirit not only of rejoicing and happiness, but of 
goodwill and cordiality towards the British with whom she has 
been associated for so long. As a free nation India is still associa- 
ted ivith Britain. The House of Windsor unites the great Domi- 
nions and Is the external symbol of the Commonwealth of which 
India, of her own will, is a member. Emperor no longer by his 
own choice. His Majesty is today the King of the Dominion of 
India, and I feel confident that this association will be a happy one. 

As for the Indian States, their long connection with the Bri- 
tish Crown as allies and friends has ceased. We will indeed bo 
ungrateful if wc do not at the termination of that unique and happy 
relationship, brought about by changed circumstances, whole- 
heartedly acknowledge the keen solicitude and interest evinced 
by His Majesty King George VI and his illustrious predecessors 
in the welV-being of the Ruling Princes and States of India and the 
many kindnesses and favours which we have received at their hands 
and to whom it has been our proud privilege to have given at all 
times our loyalty and unstinted support and co-operation, whether 
in peace or in war. 

With the lapse of paramountcy it was open to the States of 
India to stand aside and refuse to associate with the new Dominion. 
Legally we could all have been independent today, for the suzerainty 
which wc had surrendered to the British Crown had reverted to 
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Those of us -who have had the good fortune and privilege of 
serving India’s cause and that of our States and who were in the 
vanguard amongst the important States to enter the Constituent 
Assembly are indeed proud and happy to see the consummation 
of our efforts. Had India not been thus united in a constitutional 
relationship with the States, what would have been the position 
today? It would indeed have been gloomy and dark. The British 
Parliament would have withdrawn its authority on the 15th August 
irrespective of whether or not the Stat» acceded to the Dominion, 
and the new Dominion would have come into a heritage which I 
might describe as a structure the roofs of which had disappeared 
over wide areas, the wings of which were connected hy long and 
dark corridors, and the whole leaking and in an unsafe condition — 
a structure which could have been held together, if at all, only with 
the greatest difficulty. By the accession of the States all this 
danger has been overcome and a stable and well integrated Domi- 
nion celebrates today the independence which it is in a position to 
enjoy. 

The transition from dependence to freedom would have been 
neither so peaceful nor so effective but lor the exceptional quali- 
ties which Lord Mountbatten brought to bear on this question. 
The last of our Viceroys, he has also undeniably been the greatest. 
There arc few achievements to compare with his in modem history. 
Within the short period of four months, he has made the indepen- 
dence that has been promised a reality even before the leading 
actors on the stage of Indian politics were able to realise its full 
significance. A great leader in war, the Earl Mountbatten of Burma 
has shown himself even greater in the arts of peace, and It is indeed 
a striking tribute that not only the Indian leaders who know and held 
him in high esteem, but the Constituent Assembly itself should 
have requested him to continue as the first Constitutional Gov- 
ernor-General of a free India. As one of his oldest friends. Indeed 
the oldest in India having played together as children— 1 feel a 
natural pride in his unique achievement, Napoleonic in its massive- 
ness, but tar exceeding that of Napoleon In Its quality. 

The Princes and States have particular reason to be deeply 
grateful for the genuine ^nnpathy and understanding which Lord 
Mountbatten has throughout brought to play in the delicate poli- 
tical negotiations of the last few months to help them as far as it 
Jay in his power in safeguarding their legitimate interests and 
rights and taking their honoured place in the new structure. 

Under the inspiring guidance of that great soul Mahatma 
Gandhi who is undoubtedly the greatest of India's leaders and 
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truly the father of the nation, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Prime 
Minister of the new Dominion, and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel have 
been the architects of the new State of India. To them as the 
great leaders of the nation I offer my heartful congratulations and 
my earnest good wishes go out to them in full measure in the great 
task that lies ahead. I am happy to be able to express publicly 
today to these leaders in particular as well as to the other Indian 
leaders our sense of gratitude for their sjTnpathelic attitude and 
desire to understand and meet the point of view of the States. The 
spirit of goodwill and co-operation displayed by them has in a 
large measure been responsible for facilitating the accession of 
the States to the Indian Dominion. 

Freedom has come and that undoubtedly is a matter of heart- 
felt and sincere rejoicing On this day let us therefore dedicate 
ourselves to work for the glory and greatness of our motherland — 
India — which can only be successfully achieved through the exer- 
cise of tolerance, discipline and respect for the rights of all. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I now ask you to join with me in drink- 
ing to a free India and to free Bikaner within a free India. 
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PROPOSALS OF SIR V. T, KRISHNAMACHARI FOR GROUPING 
OF THE REMAINING STATES 


Para Z-B of the Minutes of the Meeting of the Union Constitution 
Committee held on August 24, 1947 to allocate 35 residuary seats 
in the House of the People 


Sr. 

Xo. 

Name of A!;enc% 
and 

Names of State* 

Aeewpate 

Population 

of 

VroposeA 

Groups 

No. of 
Scats 
to be 
uMotteA 

Remains 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 . 

Knvsi Iliii States =13 

(.V03. 2 to IG of part III of 
Statistical Hand Hook No. 1) 

2ia.5S6 

1 

All non-salute State*. 

3. 

BAiucnisrsN States * 3 

Guj^iuvt Stitfi 
( minus BirodO = 12 
(a) Bansda ■] 

Dharampiir 

Jawhar I 

Raipipl.1 ( 

SaeWn 

Sant J 

747.031 

i 

1 

• 

Included in the Domi- 
nion of Pakistan . 

,VU Kilutc States; 
Earoda giTcn indirt- 

dual representation. 
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Sr. Xarao of Agency 

No and 

Xnrnes of States 

A^regata 

FOpnlatioti 

of 

proposed 

Gioups 

No of 
Seats 
to ba 
allotted 

Remarks 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

(6) Ilalumor 1 

Ilini 

C.ewlAii J 

Cldiola LMaipur j 

I.unaiv.tda I 

Sursana J 

I 

1 

WlsiJulcWafp* e\eept 
StiTg-ina 

i DiNcSslA (Serials 3.2 to tc) "1 
SvvKiivn\ ME\r\s =» 18 

(seri.iU 47 to 6-11 1 

Rest ot the Agenea = 34 I 

(<S5 to 102) ■ 1 

Totas No -■ 70 Stalls J 

[ 211.103 

1 

All non salute States. 

the Urge nutobet of 
units comprising the 


3. RhCTVV «a I 

(rt does not «efia to be pos »(H\000 
eiblo to poup it With nriv 
ctber contijjucus StRfr) 

0 UsvrnAt. Ini>u Statis 
QS orAL Btr\DEIJtH*M> 

SItLWA ACES'CieS > 5J 
(n) r<uni nnd 21 ROfi'Mlmp 4I7,IW* 
States of itondclkh'inJ 


Alipura; PanVjuhvn; lien, 
Dltanunda: tlitiaC; Rijn-t ; 
DburH*)] : Garrauli , Cttunliar 
Jnso; Jisoi; JoroUiajaoj'v : 
Kotbi 5 Lu?a«i . Nocawnn 
Uahi ; Pflhiw ; l^iMe ; 
SohaMiil; Tsnionj Tun 
F.itrbpur . 

(ii) Aj-uinrli 
Chirivturi 

Ilijiwar .Mijlwr 

Nt^od 11 irnundhs 



(C) D.tIA 1 

Oeelia ) 

Somlljar t SOa.Sj® 

ClUiitatpur f 

Bacni I 

Ktiam‘iiitiaaa(Xon-Mlutc J 
under Rwalior RcMiirncj) 


(it) RatUm 

Jh-vbua 

Uaisrarlx 

Xamnijligarli 

KhilfJiipur 

Moh itiimailgatb 

Piploda 

Jfal.rai 


S4«,9Sr 


i 


bjlute State (ir It iloe 
t decided to join the 
Pofflinion oiJndia) 


) 2 q talute and 20 aon> 
1 salute State* 

One salute sad 21 
non-solute Stales. 
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Sr. ICanf of Agiwv 

Xo 

C'f St 4 tM 


Agcrtgato Ko. of 

Pcpuljtioa Seats 

of to be 

proposed allotted 

Groups 


3 4 




(r) nUar 1 

Debras Senior | 

Gewat Jun or J 

llarwani . T 4 '.l 7 t 

Mirajpura | 

Jobat j 

JCallijawnr VNon-oJute | 

Mathwar J J 

Cno-^Tt'^tea St\te« = 12 
(munu na»tar KaUltaadi, 

Patna and Sarjnija) 


(a) KanVef 
Nandjraon 
Raiparh 
SaLti 
Idaiptu 

(1) ChhanfliliaVar 
CLhuibbadan 
Jadipur 
KanwsMha 
Korea 
Sarantnrli 
Khairyarti 

S. OBi$st States ^CE^eT » 22 


sot.tcs 


(a) Atlunalil. 
Uaramba 
Raudh 
Ponai 
Ilhenkana) 
Narasrarh 
Ran pur 
Ugaria 
(1) Gangpur 
Kbudpara 
Karsin^pur 
Soiupur 
Tlar^iran 
(f) AtbgatU 
Bangra 
Hmdol 
Xilgiri 
Pal-Uhara 
Reralhcl 
Sfrailela 
Talchar 

9 . KiSBMlnRESlDENCV 
(minns Kashmir) = 2 


92C.CI3 


R33.4M) 


730-lS 


Xot available 


BasUr. ICalabandi. 
Patna and Surguj* 
allotrtd iadividnal 

representation. 


.\]1 cc>Q-*alute States; 
KeoQjbax pirea iadi* 
\-idual iepjT*enUUoa. 


Kadimir ^rtn ia^i- 
dual repr K 'WtlBticn- 
Tbe other pro States 
aieHunta 

Tbese bare not wee- 
ded to the Dcffluaioa 
of India. 
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ll> Koi.iiaixiUIihiiiv(.ya. 

Di'itAN hrAii s Af I Niv - 

(mimis Knllinjiiir) 

(») llhor 

•Iitinkliiitiili 

MiraJ Suiior 
Mini) Junior 
Siinsli 

(fc) AkulUol 
Amlil 

KurunilvMul !m.iii(>i 
K urundwiul Junior 
Muilliol 
VlmUnit 
UiiTuilar); 

Snviinur 

SnwnmiiMii'li 

Winh 

111 Myhouu « ' 

(mfrnu MynonJ 


11!. Noiuit Wi'tr I'liovTii n » i 

r.li PuVJaO SlATI"* •• 12 

(itilniis ItUi tMiU|>ur ftOil 

IMtlntii) 


Kollinpiif RiMn 
(li\idinl rf|>rcscii 
lion All non-Mili 


lAt.HMl ('<cch No ai 

Jx'lon) .iliinl rijirriitTOyw. 

X-' 

/ nml Samliv.*/, V 


nml V 

Inrluilfil in rKkUtimi^ 
Dominion, j ' n 
ri\Dnoni>»ilut»mulrp'k>' 
sulute hinti^ Ilaliu< 

J iilpur no'l RiilmU 
i\in ioiiivtiliiul 
rq'rrxnuUon. 
Knuirpur inclu<lri\ 
in I’liklklaii Domn 


(n) Jinil 
Nrtlili i 
(Ij) CImiiiljii 
Kiijiurlliii'ii 
MiiniU 


I VrvjAn llni. SrATPi m 21 
(ininin llil Kjnir ntul 
■riliri.firtrUwii') 

(M>i. 223 to 2711) 


Trliri-Girlmnl niul 

ItiU'piir In. 

(IKl.luil rqimirn. 
intion. 3 ■> iluie im<l 
ff»l non-K»iule Sin 
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Agsre^its N'o. of 
Kiu> of As'-i')- pjpalatiJa S*«U 

ani of to b- 

Xamcs of State* p-opo«ed a!1otte<l 

Cr*>upi 


Ij Uijputana .\senry=l 


US. llisTi.ns U^JPiTAV 4 Aguncv— * 
(m'nu« Kolili and Illiaralput) 



(u) Uliolpor 119.311 

Kanuli 

(b) Bundi 371 .006 

Jlialawnr 

17. Jaipvr Agesci = 4 

(minus Jaipur and UwarV 


KiJiangirh 
La STB 
bahpiira 

Toni 

18. MCWAB A.V0 SOUTUERV 

nAjmvN A States \cEscn 
(Runus Vdaipur) 

Dungarpur 
Uansieaiti 
Kustialsarb 
rartabgarli 

IB. Westee.v ILupcT AN s States a»4 
(minus Jodhpur) 




D.-uita ■) 

Jaisalmrr ( 

I’alanpur f 

Sirohi J 

StkVim 

WestebnIvdIa States = 14 
(minus nhas-sagar, Cutrli, 
Junagarli and Nawana^r) 


(o) Gondal 
Idar ^ 

(b) Dhrangadlira 
Dhrol 

Jafrabad (Janjira) 

IJmbdi 

Pabtana 

Porbandar 

Radhanpur 

RajVot 

Mjayanagar 

^YaIlkaner 

IVadhsran 


I 098,339 


Remarks 


Uikaner pis en 

indis'idual 

irpreseotalion. 

Kotaii and IJharatpur 
pistn indisidual re* 
prwenlatioa. .Ml the 
four salute States. 


Jaipur and .Mseargis-ea 
indiAiJual rrpresen- 
lalioa- 3 salute 
States and one noa- 
salute aiieWap. 


Udaipur p'fo iai^Ti- 
dual reprt^UtiOT. 
3 salute Slates sad* 
non*A^ute ChiefJiip* 


odhpur git ea 
dull rrpresMilati®** 
All the foae (ia-dn- 
rfm- SlroSii) saiate 


Salute state. 
Rhavnagar, CutcJ and 
Nateanagargi'enu*- 

dindual represeata- 
ticw; 12 salute sad- 
non -salute State®. 
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auNisTRy or states note on draft constitutton 


Name of Agency 
Notnea of States 


Aggregate No of 

PopidatioQ Beats 

of to bo 

proposed oUotted 
Croups 


I 


22. AYestern Katjjjawab 
Agevcy == 10 
(Nos. 810 to 828 of Fart HI of 
Statistical Handbook No. 1) 
Rest of the Agency (Nos. 329 
to 365) 


23. NoN-JuBisniCTiONAi, Tm.xikas') 
AND ESTATES Ot WeSJBSW | 
KATirrAViAa Agency 50 | 

Nos. 3CQ to 418 ibid, (nguies of 
population not available) 

Eastern KAttnAt>AR 
Agency 8 
Not. 41C to 423 (119, 070) 

nesTOFAseifcv « los 

Nos. 434 to S70 (iSi, 07S) 

Sabarsaktda Agency » 8 
Nos 53TtoS34(102,401> 
Rest or agency m 8? ) 

Nos. 835 to 571 (29Q, 322) } 

84. KON-JCRISDtCnOSAL TaLVKAS ' 
ANa ESTATTS IN THE 
SAEARK.AKTaA AOENCV ■■W 

Vo. 5T2 to 584 
(population figures not 
avaihble) 

States not included m any of 
the above groups. J 


4Sl,ff83 1 All non-salute Slates 


Tttl.sei 2 Ail non'Saltile States, 

TtroicaUin sle»vof 
large numbw of 
States comprised lb 
ihe Croup. 


Kotasaibblc Two seats la view 

of large oumbei of 
States lasolred. 

AD aon-sslutc 
Stslea. 
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NOTE ON THE DRAFT CONSTITUTION BY THE MINISTRY 
OF STATES' 

1. States in Part II ol First Schedule: 

(a) There should be provision for one Lieut. Governor or 
Chief Commissioner to hold charge of two such States'. 
(b> If it is intended to integrate such a State in a Province 
or merge two such States, a simple procedure for an 
order being made for this puiyose should be avaU- 
able; and it should not be necessary to loUow any ela- 
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borate procedure, such as consulting LiCgislatures and 
Governments, I have the case of a State like Rampur 
in mind. 

2. There may still be certain small States which are not inte- 
grated by the time the Constitution is passed. (Manipur may be 
one of them). Provision should be made lor them. They cannot 
obviously have a regular democratic set-up. 

3. The treatment of Hyderabad with reference to our commit- 
ments will require further consideration. 

4. The special position of Jammu and Kashmir will have to be 
provided for. Would it be possible to have a transitional pro%dsion 
keeping alive the present Instrument of Accession of the State even 
under the new Constitution until we know what the ultimate posi- 
tion of that State will be? Section 225 as now redrafted does not 
seem to be enough. 

5. What will be the position : 

(a) of the rights and obligations of the Government of 
India arising from the various Covenants; 

(b) the powers conferred on the Rajpramukhs in regard, 
for instance, to the administration of the State forces 
and scheduled areas and other matters where he is not 
required to consult his Council of Ministers; 

(c) the rights and privileges assured to the Rulers of the 

• Covenanting States under the various Covenants? 

We should like, if possible, to insert a clause in the Draft Con- 
stitution recognising the Covenants and the rights and obligations 
arising therefrom; at the same time I am not in favour of drafting it 
in the form of a formal guarantee which will enable minor matters 
being taken to the Courts. 

6. The Indian States Finances Enquiry Committee will prob- 
ably make their proposals on the basis that the pri \7 purses assur- 
ed in the various Covenanting and Merger Agreements to the Rulers 
will be paid out of the amounts charged on the revenues of the 
Centre. We would not therefore like that a contribution should 
be paid from the Unions to the Central Government to cover the 
pajTnents of these amounts. At the same time, we attach much 
importance to the payment ol these amounts being charged on the 
revenues of the Indian Union. 

7. I think we must have an Article on the lines of Section 93 
of the Act oi 1935. Article 188 is not, I think, wide enough to 
cover this; for one thing that Article requires that the emergent^' 
should be one in which the podtion and tranquillity of the State is 
threatened. 
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0. In our Covenants wo have n provision which will enable 
the Government of India to exorcise powers of direction and con- 
trol over tho Governments of Unions of States until the new Legis- 
latures under the new Constitution for these Unions are elected and 
start functioning, These, wo expect, will take place some time in 
19 j 2 or so. It Is very important that those powers of control as- 
sumed by the Government of India should net be diminished in any 
\vay during this period. Tlie answer to this probably lies in Imv- 
Ing ft transitional provision which will enable tlie set-up in those 
Unions on the date of the passing of the Act, continuing to func- 
tion with tho same powers and under the snrnc limitations to which 
they are subject at tho lime until the new Legislatures under tho 
new Constitution are elected and start functlonirig. 

0. Procedure for the acceptance of the new Constitution by 
States. 

10. In tho draft amendments, the heads of the States speetded 
in Part II of tho Constitution are designated ‘Ilulcrs’. We would 
prefer to designate tlicm as ‘Rajpramukhs' and If necessary, include 
in tho dcnnltion of Hajpramukh, a clause enabling that dcflnltlon 
to cover rulers of States which ore not ailectcd by the integration 
policy. 

11> Should the State Legislatures be unicameral or bicameral? 
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LETTER FROM SIR V. T, KRlsriNAMACIIARr, PRIME MIMfSTER, 
JAIPUR. TO THE JOINT SECRETARY, CONSTITUENT 
assembly of INDIA, NOVEMD&R 10, IW7 

I enclose herewith a revised sJalemcnt showing the distribu- 
tion of scats among States in (1) the House of the People and (li) 
tho Council of the States, 

A revlsctl distribution has become necessary because through 
oversight there arc a few mistakes In the distribution ns recorded 
in the minutes of tlio last meeting. These mistakes have now boon 
corrected, rurther, an attempt has been mado in Die statement that 
I now enclose to have ns far ns possible tho same constituencies for 
both tho Houses. 

I shall be glad if you will distribute these revised propos.als 
among the members of the Union Constitution Committee. These 
proposals supersede all prcvloxrs lists submitted by me. 
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Reprc^erjlction 0 / Indian Stctes in the Council of States end the 
House of the People 

1. (a) In the Council of Stales all States ha\'xng individually 

a population of one million or over will be repreent- 
ed on the scale of one representative for every whole 
million of the population up to 5 millions plus one re- 
presentative for every additional 2 millions of the 
population provided that individual Stales with a 
population of three-fourth of a million will be allotted 
one seat as detailed in Table L 
(b) The remaining States will be represented by groups as 
detailed in Table IL 

2. In the House o£ the People, States or groups of States will 
be represented on the scale of one representative for every 6.25 
lacs of the population of the State or groups of States provided that 
individual States with a population of 5 lacs and above will be allot- 
ted one seat (See Tables I & U). 

T.\BLE I 


No cfKsU 
ta tbf ta 

corvoior oor^r or 
rtATCs Tur riortx 
PorriATOs 

No. Nuaif of Stale u ^tartodaij (prsaUisr oae 
oI2ioa« sQ fraeuoa? «eat to 

of frirtira* of 

pc^iuUtioev) of the 
^TTOta aatj 
obore.) 


REM.VKKS 


1 . Hvdersbad 

3. TraTaaeore 

4. Kishiair 

5. Girahor 

6. Jaipur 

7. Haroda 

S. Jodhper 
9. Patiala 

10 - U<laipTir 

11. Rew^ 

IS. ludoie 

13. Cochin 

14. Bikaner 

15. KtilhaptiT 

16 . Mayortilianj 

17. -Mwar 

IS. BhopaJ 
19. Kotah 


ic.m 10 

7.SS c 

6.07 5 

4.02 4 

4.00 4 

3.04 5 

e.S5 3 


1.9S 2 

1.51 1 

1.42 1 

1.29 1 

1.09 1 

.99 I 

.95 1 

.7S 1 



10 

c 

c 


For ft 

aHocalica cf *«ls ** 
made ceiultinc_*n tw- 
Uc>BS of popslatic^ 


For the ft ^ 

People the sllootjca « 
cjade 1 “ 

friolions cf 50% ct we 
qoola *ad shore. 


Total CO. 52 


51 


LEITEK FROM V T- KBISHNAMACHAKI 


TAHLE H 


TUB COUNCIL or STATES 

TIlC HOUSE OP THE PEOPLE 

No. Name of State Popula- 

Ko. of 
seats in 
the 

No of 

Name of State the 

or tion 

Council 


House REMARKS 

Group of States in lacs 

of 

Group of 

of the 


Slates 

States 

People 

1 2 3 

4 

5 

0 7 


PuHJAB States 

1. Tehri-Gathwal 3 07 

2. Sitmui I Sii 

0 Dashahr 1 la 

a 60 

II. 4. Mandi 3 82 

5. Chamba 1 03 

0. buket .71 

T. Uilaipiir I.IO 

8> AH non'salute 
I’liniab lIiU 
Slates 3 ]] 

6 02 

III. 0. Nabha 3 40 

10. Jind 3 01 

11. Lohani* 27 

12. js'oti'salute 

States of 
Dujana and 
Pataudl SI 

7 70 

IV. 13. KapurthaW 2 78 

14. Materkotla 88 

15. lOiTidkot 1 03 


1 As (n column 1 
2 (same as 
for Council 
ot States) 


Foe the House of the 
People allocation is 
maae granting i seat 
to fractions of 50% of 
the quota and abose 


1 .. 1 


*It Lohatu has political 
arrangement ^ithBikn* 
net Jt will be shown as 
included in Dikaner 
and Item 11 of group 
m wiU be deleted. 


(t 05 


Totai. I’UKJAB States 30 05 4 


V. IlAjrirrAjfASTATEa 


1 . Karauh 

2. Rharatpur 

3. RholpuT 

1 52 

5 75 

2 86 

1 A« m column 2 2 
(same ae fur 
Council of States) 

In the House of the 
People nharatpur is 
allotted one seat. 

VL 4, Xtiwdi 

5, Krthengirh 
fi. Tonk 

7. JhalawTJT 

8. Shnhpura 

lO IS 

2 4« 
I.Oi 

3.51 

.01 

X i 



8 80 
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TAHLi: 


Tin: couN'ciL or states 


THE HOUSE OF THE PEOPLE 


No. None of State 
or 

Croup of States 

PopuU- 
tton 
in lacs 

No. of 
seats in 
the Name of 
Cctmeil State or 
of Group of 
Slates States 

No. of 
seats in 
the 

of the 
I’eople 

lUlUARKS 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

e 

7 

VH. 9. Dunciipur 

10 , Partabparh 

11. Ransirara 

2 74 
01 

2 to 

1 As la roluma 
2 (same aa 

•If anowod te accede to 

1 the Dominras of India 

scporatch .But tfnotro 


C Ct 

of Slates) 


Will b* deleted ttca 
croup %ni as It will be 
included in Banswan. 

Vm. 12. Sirolii 

13. Idar 

14. DaBta 

13. Non-salute 
States of Vija- 

2 33 

a 07 
31 

13 

1 

1 



j-aarar and 
thp foUowiBS 
of Sabarian* 
tha Awncni. 
Mobaapur. 
>talpur. Mac- 
odi, Dadhabi 
AVidarain, 
Eupal. lAhi, 
Ranasan, 
Atnbaliara 
aad Sen, 

337, 530. M2. 
43. M5-4S. 
551,533. 537. 
5C2^J4. S5C- 
C7. 5S2.S3 of 
Statistical 
Handbook. 


IX. 1C. Jai^almex 

17. Palanpur 

18. Radhanpur 

10. Non-salute 

Sfat« of 
Tliarad. IVno, 
'Varahi-Kanji, 
Deodar. Deodar 
Thana, Saatal- 
pur Thaaa, 
Suigam Tl^a, 
'VjiJahi Thaaa, 
Thara, Adesar 
d" Terwada 
Taluka 


Total fob Rajpctan • 
. - States 


39. 5S 
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TAIIU: II— (eontoJ ) 


TIIR COUNCIL 

Ofc STATUS 

Tim HOUSE OF Tim rnorLu 

s’/> Namo of State 

Oroup of State* 

Populn- 
ll<in 
\n in< R 

No. of 
eoats in 
the 

Couneil 

of 

Stetoa 

No of 
acals In 

Name of the 

State or Ilnuso UC.MARKS 

Group of of tlio 
.State* Pcoplo 

1 2 

n 

4 

on 7 


X. Ci'HTHAt. TNni\ StAtrs 

U, AjJiJr!iir)i 

», CInrkliitrl T 

i. ni]»w»r I 

H. NitfOil 
n, Mullmr 
7. llarmiii'Hia 
H. Acijoinliia Non* 
salute Slates 
of IlumMkland 
Aiiency Nos.US, 
Lit), ViHto RIV, 

lar, lao, no, 

m, Ui nn'l 
U5 of SUlli* 
lion] llunilbook 
No. I 1_ 

XI. 0 Dilliv 1 

10. Orrhlm n 

11. Kiimlli'ir 

IS. Clmltftrjmr 1 

in, llaont 
U. Noifsaluto 
•States or 

KliiiiialilUnnn 

iiiid culjolnlns 
non salute 
Stales of 
IJimdrlWlinncl 
Acency Non 

no. ni), 121. 

12-». 127, no 
of Slallslienl 
llon<lbc>ok No 1 


XU. 15. Ilalliim 
10. Jaora 
17. Silamaii 
Jfl. Sailana 
10. .Iliiibua 
20 llnjgatb 
21. NarsiiiKirli 
22 KliilclOjuir 
27. Non*»ilulr 
Slates of 
Vaiuri. Kur- 
sMxi.alulum- 
ma.U'»rh.V.i*- 
loil V xxnil Makriil 


I 1(1 
m 
. in 
1 70 
I IS 
I 25 
.tS 


.n(i_ 

K 71 


1 An m column I 
2 (same na 
for Couii' il 
of tJtntea) 


I .. » 
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TABLE II— 


THE COUNCIL OF STATES THE HOUSE OF THE PEOPLE 


No. of No. of 

Mats in scats in 

No. NameofSlate Popula- the Naroeof the 

or tioa Cooneil State or House REMARKS 

Croup of Stales In laes of Croup of of the 

States Slates People 


3 4 


C 


XIIL 21. Dhar 2.53 

25. DcwasSr- 

26. DewasJr. .83 

27. BsrwaSi 1 7C 

23. Abrajpur 1 12 

20. Noa-^ule 

States Johat, 
Kathisran 

andMslhwsr .20 


.4a in eolumn 1 

for Couard 
of Slate) 


TotJJ. Centhal Iksu 
States 


XD*. 1. Raaipur 4.77 

S. Benares 4 51 


Total 0 23 


Each ef the States is 
aDottrd one seal ia 
the lIou<e of 1^ 
People. 


XV. Cc^ASaT States : 


1. Sant .04 

2. Baria 1.80 

3. Lunanada 1.05 

4. Chboia Udaipur I.c2 

5 . Ralasinor .Cl 


C. Non-^lote Stales 
of SanVheda 
Mewas. Pasdu 
Jilewns and the re- 
tnaining Gujarat 
States Agroej- and 
the following’ from 
Sabnrkanlha 
.Aceaev Nos. 544, 
550, 3^ and 5C1 
of Statistical 
Hand Boob, No. 1 


P-22 1.92 

8.03 

XVL 7. Rajpipla 2.49 

8. Janjuad: Ja&abad 1.77 

9. Bansda ,54 

10. Dharampur 1.23 

11. Jawhar .05 

12. Camba . 9 G 

13. Sachin .26 


Total Gcjabat Statxs 
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TABIX ) 


THE COUNCIL OF STATES TIIE HOUSE OF THE PEOPLE 


No. of No of 

Beefs m ecefi fn 

No. Nemo of Stnto Pi piilo tne Nemo of the 

or tian Council State or House REMARKS 

Group of States in lacs of Group of of the 
States States Peoplo 


1 s 

3 

4 5 6 7 

JlVU Katiiiawah Statfs 



r. CuCe/i 

3 no 


a. MotM 

1 it 

1 Cutch 1 


0 41 


XVlll, a. llha>'nnp\r 

(1 l« 


4. ratifnna 

.T<J 

( ftfu(\aagar i 


0 



5 0» 

j Nftttftnajmr 1 


1 4A 

7. DUrol 

33 



(1 s.-i 


XX. S. JunitgidU 

0 to 


0 JtlsnaiodJr (Non- 
salute State) 

» 

1 JuniRiMlU 1 


C DO 


XXL 10. BUrangndhrn 

ni 

1, ifoni 

S Palitana 

11. Gondii 

S.4( 

.) Porliand tr 

1. IHtml 

12. H'linl^ancr 

51 

S. l>hran;Didl>ra 

13. KojVol 

1 02 

0 Gondsi 

7, IVenVnncr 

}*. IVnilhuan 

50 

1 A UejKoi 2 

9. IVatUiunn 

15. I.imbdi 

II 

ID. lAinlHli 

11 . Josdan 



Jetpor, 

>Innav*d.iT 10 82 

H!. Non-^-iliile Slates 



(if Jn'diin «nil 
Jclpiir 

T2 



0.00 
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TABLE II— ) 


Tiin COUNCIL or states 

Tiin HOUSE OF The teople 



No. of 


No. of 



seats in 


seats in 


Bopula- 

the 

Narie <if St.ste 

the 


tun 

Council 

or 

House nE.lLVnKS 

Croup of Slates 

in Ises 

of 

Croup of 

of the 


States 

States 

People 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

C 7 

XXII. Non oJule states 





of Western Ka|]u 





atrar \cene^. 
(Slates Nos'aiO. 
17 322 to 324 and 0>C 

3 23 1 

1 



to 413on njges 
l$-20ortUc Mat 
tistieal Hand 

i 

1 

1 



llooL No. 1 ) 
Non-«alute States 

■j 

1 



of l^stem Kattua* 
war .^t:ene^ 

1 

1 

Vs in eoL 2 


IS (States Nos. 41G 

3 01 : 

>• 1 

(Safne as for 

1 

to 32G on pastes 
20-22 of the bta- 

1 

1 

Council of 
States) 


tistical Handbook 
No. 1 ) 


1 



Non-talute States 
of Sabarkantha 





Affene>. StatesNo. 




52tl, 519, 554.558, 
19. 571,572.379.581 
and 584, onpas;e 
22 of the Statis- 
tical Hand Book 
No. 1 

1.01 








Total ron Kathiawab 





States 

41.05 

C 


T 


XXIII. Bengai-and 
A'ssam Stvtes : 


1 . Tripura 

2. Slanipur 

5.13 

5.12 

(same as for 

1 Coaneil of 

EaehSlaleis allotted 
one seat in the 
2 House of the 

People. 


10.25 

Stales) 

XXIV. 3. SikUra 

4. Cocch-Beliar 

5. Non-salute Stales 
of Khasi Hills 

1.21 

C.40 

2.13 

I 

Coocb-Beliar is 

2 allotted one scat 

in the House of 
the People. 

Total tor Bemg sl axd 
iVsssM States 

9.74 

19.99 


4 
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XXV. Deccan States • 

1. Sangli 

2. Ann dll 

a. Blior 

4. Miroj Sr. 

5. Mirn) Jt. 

0. Phaltan 
7. Hamdurg 

XXVI. 8 Sawantwadi 

0. AkaVi'O* 

10. Jamkhandi 

11. JaOi 

18. Kuruni'aa or 
18. KurunwadJr. 

U. Mudhol 
16, SavanuT 
10. Wadi 


XXVll. Madras ^ates 

1. l*udukoUai 

2. nanRanapallc 

3. S.TiiduT 

Total Madras States 
XXVin. CnnATiscAEH 

States : 

1. Dastar 

2. Hanker 

XXIX. 3 lOmirngn*^* 

4. Nandgnon 
3. Kan-ardlia 

(1. CUhui Ivliadan 

7. SnrangntU 

8. SaUi 

0. raigntU 



1. Kanker 

2. Kliaira* 

3. Isandgacn 

4. KawardU 

5. Clihui 

Khadan 

C Sarangrth 

7 . Sakli 
8 naiparh 
ToUl 

l*opulatlon 11.33 
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TABLE II— (wn/f.) 


THE COUNCIL OF STATES THE HOUSE OF Tim PEOPLE 


No. Name of Stale 
or 

Group of States 

Popula- 
tion 
in Ian 

No. Of 

the 

Council 

of 

Stales 

No. of 

NameofState the 
or House 

Group of of the 
States People 

HE-lLVUlvS 

1 2 

8 

4 

5 6 

7 

XXX. 10. Sarpuja 

11. Jashpur 

12. Korea 

18. Udatpur 

14. Chb^^hnaWar 

3. SI 

2 23 
1.20 
1.18 

21 

1 

(same as for 

Council of 

Suies) 2 

Sarj^ja is allotted 
one sent m the 
House of the 
People and the 
rest of the State* 


10 39 



another. 

Totai. CRiuTisovitn 

States 

i* 11 

8 



XIOwI, ORfii««A States . 





1. Panta 

2. Kalahandi 

0 32 

5 97 

1 

= 

Each of the Stales IS 
allotted one seat 


12 29 



the Peo^e. 

XXXII. 

3. Kronjhar 

4. Dhenkanal 

0. Talchar 

3 29 

3 24 
73 
sr> 

. 

= 

Keonihar is allotted 
one seat in the 
House of the Peo- 
ple and the test of 

theStates another. 


10.12 



XXXII!. 

7. Gaiurpur 

8. Bonai 

9. Seraikela 

10. Kharsawan 

3 9S 
.92 
1.^ 
.30 

1 

.. 1 



C.94 




XXXIV.- 

11. Bamra 

12 . Pal-Lahara 

13. Ralrakliol 

14. Sonepur 

13. Baudli 

1.78 

.34 

.3S 

2.48 

1.40 

> 

1 



6.44 
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LETTEK from V. T. KlUSHNAI-lACnARI 
TAHLR It— 


Tfo, fTarnnofStat'* 

(Jrouji of Btnlr* 

I'opuJa- 

If> >.P R 

Ko of Xo of 

watRin tpatain 

ttio Xurna of tlic 

Coilmil HUtaor IIoiim IIRMAIIK-S 

of Oruup of of tliA 

StaUt SUtcA pcoplo 

1 2 

3 

. « 

XXXV. 



10. Atlirnulllk 

72 


17. Illnrlol 

SH 


IS. AtliKn^h 

S5 


HI. TI({1ri« 

20 


20. H inn ibu 

.82 

1 A* {n col. 2 1 

SJ. tiarnlfiBhpiie 

iH 

(taint 01 for 

•ii. Klinn'lpurn 

S7 

Council of 

87. llnniMir 

.01 

Slate*) 

8i. 

l.fll 


23 

.33 



0 01 


Totai. von OniHHA Statph 

42 12 

8 r 

Tiitai, op Taih-b 11 

2H0 24 
(h«) 

35 41 


nilAXP TOTAf. 

Total OP Ta III V I 

00 82 

81 fO 

TllTAt.oe Taolk If 

2S 02 
(mllKoii) 

33 44 

Total or Tahlr# I A 11 

8<l 43 
(million) 

8(V 140 
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CONVENTION OF THE REPRESENTATIVES OF INDIAN STATES 
IN THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY OF INDLA* 

Il-A, V’esterii Coiirt, 

New Delhi, 8-12-1948. 


Chairman • 
Secretarj’ • 
Treasurer • 
Members ■ 


Shri Ram Sahal (Madhya Bharat), 

Dr. Y. S. Parmar (Himachal). 

Shri Chimanlal Chakubhai Shah (Saurashtra). 
Shn Gopi Knshnan Vijai Vargiya (Madhya 

Bharat). 

Shri Raj Bahadur jMats\*a). 

Shri K. Hanumanlhaiya (Mysore). 

Shri P S. Nataraja PiUai (Trav-ancore). 

Shri Jai Narain Vyas (Jodhpur). 

Shn Sanmgdhax Dass (Orissa States). 


The Secretary*, 
IRnistry of Slates, 
New Delhi. 


Dear Sir, 

The Executive Committee of the (Convention has authorised 
me to convey to you the following decision of the Committee: — 

Tt is reported that the States Ministry has appointed a Com- 
mittee to draft a model constitution for the States and you have 
asked the States not to proceed with the framing of constitutions 
pending framing of the model constitution. The Committee regrets 
that such an important decision should have been taken without 
consulting the representatives of the States. The (Committee, no 
doubt, welcomes the idea of framing a model constitution. The (Com- 
mittee, however, feels it to be absolutely necessary that represen- 
tatives of the States should be on the Committee so that various 
points of \iew may be properly represented and the constitution to 
be drafted may be really usefuL It will also save time and its ^ 
ceptance will be facilitated if all points of ^iew are represented 
from the beginning. We would therefore urge upon the 
Ministry' to appoint at least 3 repr^entatives of the States on the 
Committee.’ 


1. Mimshi Papers. 
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f Convention is a very representative body 

of the States People consisting as it does of the members of the 
Constituent Assembly from all the States and I am to urge upon 
the States Ministry to utilise the services of the Convention in all 
States problems and to keep the Convention in touch with the 
policy and programme of the States Ministry 


Yours Faithfully, 
Y. S. Parmar 
Secretary 


Statement issued by the Convention 
The Members from Indian States m the Constituent Assembly 
of India met in a Convention at the Constitution House, New Delhi 
on 18th, 20th, 22nd and 24th November 1948, under the Chairman- 
ship of Shri Ram Sahai. The Convention received valuable help 
from Shri Govmda Menon in its early stages and from Shn S. Nija- 
Ilftgappa and Shri Chimanlal Chskubhat Shah at the later stages 
who contributed very greatly to the success of the Convention and 
coming to a unanimous decision. The Convention has authorised the 
Secretary to issue a statement incorporating its decision as under!— 
The representatives of Indian States in the Constituent Assem- 
bly of India having met in a convention reviewed Iho position of 
the States people in tho light of the events that have happened 
since 15th August 1947, and the policy of the States Ministry in 
relation to the States, their integration and dcmocratlsatfon, and 
the convention decided to issue (he following statement; — 

2. The Convention welcomes the policy of the States Minis- 
try regarding the integration of the Slates and tho progress made 
so far. Tho Convention feels that the logical conclusion of that 
policy is that the distinction between the States and the Provinces 
should be completely wiped out and the constitutional position and 
status of the States should bo the same as that of the Provinces. The 
Convention urges upon the States Ministry to take all necessary 
steps without any delay to fulfil that policy and to put the States 
on the same footing as the Provinces so that there need be no Part 
III in the first schedule of the Draft Constitution. The Convention 
Is aware that this will need re-arrangement of the existing Pro- 
vinces by extending or altering the boundaries of some Provinces 
or by tho creation of new Provinces. 

3. The Convention expresses its deep regret and resentment 
that democratisation in some of the Unions and States like Vindhya, 
Himachal. East Punjab States and the State of Bdaspur has not 
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proceeded in terms of their respective convenants or other assu- 
rances with the result that there is great dissatisfaction among the 
people of those Unions and States. 

4. The Convention expresses its grave concern regarding the 
administration of States that have ceded full authority, jurisdic- 
tion and power to the Government of India, They are administered 
in some cases as Centrally administered areas and in some cases by 
Provincial Governments on behalf of the Government of India 
under the Extra Provincial Jurisdiction Act. The representatives 
of these States are unanimous in their opinion that the adminis- 
tration of these States is far from being satisfactory. The Conven- 
tion therefore demands that the people of these States should im- 
mediately be effectively associated with the administration of these 
States either by providing Legislatures and Popular Ministries 
where they are governed as Chief Commissioners’ Provinces or by 
associating their representatives in the adjoining Provincial Legis- 
latures respectively. 

5. The Convention is of the opinion that in any adjustment of 
Provincial or State boundaries or in the creation of new Provin- 
ces in the light of the policy expressed in para 2 above the wishes 
of the people of the respective areas should be consulted and given 
effect to as far as possible. 

6. The Convention is further of the opinion that in imple- 
menting the said policy it should be seen that the people of the res- 
pective states are not deprived of any of the amenities they at pre- 
sent enjoy. 

7. The Convention further expresses the opinion that in the 
Draft Constitution at present under discussion by the Constituent 
Assembly sufficient autonomy should be left to the units to enabl® 
them to develop to the utmost advantage with adequate financial 
adjustment between the Union and the Units. 

The Convention also appointed a Committee to give effect to 
the views above expressed consisting of the following persons:' 

Chairman: 

Secretary: 

Treasurer: 

Members: 


Shri Ram SahaL (Madhya Bharat), 

Dr. Y.S. Parmar (Himachal). 

Shri Chimanlal Chakubhai Shah (Saurash- 
tra). 

Shri Gopi Krishan Vijai Vargiya (Madhya 
Bharat). 

Shri Raj Bahadur (Matsya). 

Shri K. Hanumanthaiya (Mysore). 

Shri P.S. Nataraja Pillai (Travancore). 
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Shri Jai Narain Vyas (Jodhpur). 

Shri Saratjgdhar Dass (Orissa States). 

(Sd/-) Y, S. Parmar 
S'ecretory 
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report on model constitution tor STATES' 

Council House, 

New Delhi the 21st March, 1949. 
To 

Shri K.M. Munshi, 

BirJa House, 

New Delhi. 

Dear Sir, 

I am desired by Sir B N Rau to send you herewith a copy of 
the Draft Report of the Committee appointed to prepare a Model 
Constitution for Indian States and Vmons. You will also find ap* 
pended to the Report a copy of the Draft Constitution as approved 
by the Committee. The report will come up for final adoption be« 
fore the meeting of the Committee to be held at 4 p.m. today after« 
noon in Room No. 30, Ground Floor, Council House, New Delhi, 
and Sir B.N, Rau hopes that it will be possible for you to attend 
the meeting. 

Yours truly, 

(Sd/-) P. S. Subramanian 
Under Secretary. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MODEL CONSTITUTION 
FOR INDIAN STATES AND UNIONS 
To 

The Secretary to the Government of India, 

Ministry of States. 

Sir, 

We have the honour to submit herewith the report of the Com- 
mittee appointed to draft a Model Constitution for the States spe- 

l. Munshi Paucts 
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cified in Part HI of the First Schedule to the Draft Constitution 
of India- 

2. It was originally intended that the Committee should con- 
sist of the following four members: — 

Messrs. B.N. Rau, 

K.IkL Munshi, 

P. Govinda Menon, and 
Dr. R.U. Singh. 

The following four representatives of the States in the Consti- 
tuent Assembly of India were subsequently added to the number: — 

Messrs. Ram Sahai, 

K. Hanumanlhaiva. 

R. Shankar, and 
C.C. Shah. 

3. We met on the 1st January, IClh Febnmry, 5th, 6th and 20th 
March, 1949, to settle the terms of the Draft tAppendix I). We 
hope that this Draft will serve as a guide to the Constituent Assem- 
blies of the Stales in fr amin g the Constitution for the respecth's 
States. 

4. In preparing the Draft, we have for the most part followed 
the provisions in the Draft Constitution of India relating to 
Pro\'inees. There are, however, some matters in respect of wMch 
we have thought it necessary to suggest \-ariations. The most im- 
portant of these ^'a^iations arc dealt with in the paragraphs that 
follow. 

5. Article 1. This corresponds to Article 129 of the Draft 
Constitution of India, and declares the Ruler to be the head of the 
State derhnng his position from the will of the people. But, just as 
it is proposed that the Governor of each Province is to be appointed 
by the President, so too the Ruler has been defined to be the person 
Sot the time being recognized by the President ss the Ruler of the 
State. Accordingly, no provision correspondirg to Article 138 of 
the Constitution of India been intruded in our Draft, 

6. Article 2. We consider this to be a slight impro\*ement on 
the corresponding pro\’ision in clause (1) of Article 130 of the Draft 
Constitution of India, since it provides explicitly that the ruler may 
exercise the executive power of the State either himself or throug/i 
deicers subordinate to him. Otherwise, it rrught be construed as 
requiring the exercise of the executive power of the State in every 
case by the Ruler himself, which would create practical diSctil- 
ties in the administration of the Stale. 
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r> whether a provision for the impeachment of the 

Ruler by the Legislature for violation of the Constitution is neces- 
sary in view of the dcfimtion of the Huler as the person who is for 
the time being recognized as such by the President. In the event 
of misbehaviour, the president may be trusted to withdraw his ori- 
ginal recognition and to recognize a suitable successor. 

8. Article 9. This article has been drafted in two alternative 
forms: the first alternative is for States which desire to have bica- 
meral Legislatures and the second for those which desire to have 
unicameral. If the latter alternative is adopted, consequential modi- 
fications will be required in certain other articles; these are indi- 
cated in Appendix II of this Report 

9. Article 11. As we do not yet know the manner in which 
the Provincial Legislative Councils are going to be constituted, we 
have left the composition of the State Legislative Councils to bo de- 
termined by Parliament, the object being to ensure uniformity in 
this regard throughout India. 

As desired by some of the members of the Committee, the con- 
stitution and powers of the Second Chamber in Norway are given 
In Appendix III to this Report. 

10, Article IC, As circumstances may arise in which a RuJer 
may not be able to address the Legislature in person, we have pro- 
posed that the address may either be by the Ruler himself or through 
his Chief Minister. 

11, Article 39. In the Provinces, the salary and allowances 
of the Governor are charged on the revenues and do not require to 
be voted each year. Similarly, we have provided that the salary 
and allowances of the Ruler of an Indian Slate shall be charged on 
the State revenues. There is, however, a dillerento as to the au- 
thority for determininS the amount to be charged in the two cases. 
In the case of Governors, the amount is to be determined by a law 
of the Provincial Legislature and, until so determined, is to be the 
figure prescribed in the Second Schedule to the Draft Constitution 
of India, We have not found it possible, for the following reasons, 
to recommend a similar provision in the case of Rulers: The salary 
and allowances of the Rajpramukh of a Union of States are pres- 
cribed in the Covenant creating the Union; and the Government of 
India have guaranteed the provisions of the Covenant. The Gov- 
ernment of India being thus concerned in the matter, we could 
hardly lodge the power to fix salaries etc, in the Legislature of the 
State Wo hai-e therefore given this power to the President. In 
fixing the amount to be charged, the President will doubtless con- 
sider the terms of the Covenant in the case of Unions of States; 
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and in the case of single States, where there is no Covenant, he 
will doubtless be guided by the views of the Government and the 
Legislature of the State. 

12. Article 51. In order to qualify for appointment as High 
Court judges, persons who have held judicial office in a State which 
has since become part of a Union of States we have worded sub- 
claiise (a) of clause (2) as follows; — 

“(a) has held for at least ten years judicial office in India.'’ 
Similar phraseology has been used in clause (b) also. 

13. Article 73. It was brought to our notice by the Secretary 
of the Indian States Fmancial Enquiry Committee that in certain 
Unions it might become necessary to appoint Auditors-in-Chief im- 
mediately after the commencement of the new Constitution and that 
the restriction that no such appointment shall be naade until the 
expiration of three years from the date of the Acts creating the 
appointments, though necessarv* in the case of Provinces, was un- 
necessary in the case of the Indian States. VTe have accordingly 
emitted the restriction. 

14. Article 95. Departing from the provision in clause (2) 
of Article 289 of the Draft Constitution of India, we have proposed 
that the members of the Election Commission should be appointed 
by tbe President This will avoid any local bias. 

15. Article 97-A. We have included in the Draft a provision 
complementary to the proxision recently introduced in the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, 1933, as Section 290-B. We presume that a 
provision similar to the aforesaid Section 290-B will also be includ- 
ed in the Constitution of India. 

16. Article 99, According to the Draft Constitution of India, 
a Bill for amendment of the Constitution ran be initiated in a Pro- 
vincial Legislature only in respect of two subjects, namely, (1) 
method of choosing the Governor and (2) the number of Houses in 
the Legislature. As the Constitutions of the Tr.dian States are or- 
dinarily to be made by their own Constituent Assemblies, it b^ 
been proposed that the State Legislatures should have power to ini- 
tiate any amendments to those Constitutions. 

17. Article lOL In the article, we have provided for the con- 
tingency in which the work of Constitution-making is entrusted to 
the ordinary Legislature and not to a Constituent Assembly spe- 
cially set up for the purpose. 

18. Third Schedule, paragraph 3. As the Ruler’s functions in 
the matter of assenting to Bills may be said to be legislotire and as 
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the Ruler should act on advice in all matters whether 
legislative, we have worded paragraph 3 as follows:— 


executive 


or 


“3. The Ruler shall in the exercise of the powers conferred up- 
on him by this ConsUtUtion be guided by the advice of his 
Ministers,” 


19. In accordance with Mr. Hanumanthaiya's wishes, we re- 
cord here his views on certain paragraphs of this report; 

Paragraph 5— Mr. Hanumanthaiya considers that the au- 
thority for recognizing the Ruler should bo the Legislature of 
the State concerned and not the President. 

Paragraph 7 — Mr. Hanumanthaiya thinks that even if the 
recognizing authority is to be the President, there should be 
a provision in the Constitution for the impeachment of the Ruler 
by the State Legislature. 

Paragraph 9— -Mr. Hanumanthaiya suggests that if there 
is to be a Second Chamber in an Indian State, it should be based 
on indirect election: the primary voters should elect Village 
Panchayats, these should elect District Panchayats, these in their 
turn should elect the members of the Second Chamber. 


Paragraph 11— Mr Hanumanthaiya Is of the view that the 
salary and allowances of the Ruler should be determined by a 
law of the State Legislature and not by the President. 

Paragraph 14— Mr. Hanumanthaiya desires that the mem- 
bers of the State Election Commission should be appointed by 
the Ruler instead of by the President. 

Paragraph 18 — Mr. Hanumanthaiya holds that the powers 
of the State Legislature should be as full as those of the House 
of Commons except in so far as they have been surtendeved 
or limited by the Instrument of Accession. He accordingly pro. 
poses that paragraph 4 of the Instrument of Instructions in the 
Third Schedule, which requires (he Ruler to reserve certain 
Bills afTcoting the powers ol the High Court for the considera- 
lion of the President, ns in the case of Provinces, should be 
omitted Similarly he suggests that in Article 3 of the Draff 
Constitution the words "Subject to the provisnns of the Con- 
stitution of India” should be replaced by the words "Subject 
to the Instrument of Accession” 

20. \Vc have already dealt with all these points sufficiently in 
our Report and would only odd that in framing the Draft we have 
not thought it right to ignore commitments already entered into or 
decisions already arrived at. Thus, where a Union of States has 
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been brought into being by a Covenant, we have necessarily had to 
bear in mind the provisions of the Covenant. Again, Article 3 of 
the present Draft follows a similar provision for the Pro\*inces con- 
tained in Article 142 of the Draft Constitution of India; if, there- 
fore, the Constitution of the Indian States is to follow the pro\’incial 
pattern, it would hardly be appropriate to refer to the Instrument 
of Accession instead of to the Constitution of India in this article. 
Mr. Hanuraanthah'a e\ndently contemplates an Instrument of 
Accession which bars the operation of whole articles or whole groups 
of articles of the Constitution of India in the Indian States. This 
is a position which we have been unable to accept. 


NOTE BY SHRI K. V. K SUNDARAM ON ACCEDING STATES 
No. CA'19/Cons/49. 

CO.NSTTTUEKT ASSEMBLY OF INDIA 

Council House. 

New Delhi, the 8th June, 1949. 

Drafting Committee 

A meeting of the Committee will be held at 9 a.m. on Satur- 
day, the 11th June, 1949, to consider the position of the Indian States 
vis-a-vis the new Constitution. In this connection, a copy of a note 
on the subject prepared by Mr. K.V.K. Sundaram, Secretary, Minis- 
try of Law, is enclosed. 

(Sd/-) S- N. Mukherjee 
Joint Secretary. 

To 

All members of the Drafting Committee. 

Note by lilr. K.V.K. Sundaram, Secretary, 

Ministry of Law 

The Acceding States may, from the constitutional point of view, 
be grouped as follows: — 

A. Integral States, i.e.. States which, ha\'ing acceded in 
regard to the three main subjects of defence, external affairs and 
communications, have neither ceded jurisdiction nor combined 
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with other States to fotro Umons. These are (1) Mysore (2) 
Kashmir, (3) Cooch-Bihar, (4) Manipur, (5) Tripura/ (6) 
Benares, (7) Rampur, (8) Tehri GarhvvaJ. 

B. Unions of States, i.e., Unions established by Covenants 
entered by the Rulers of certain States which originally had 
acceded only in regard to the three subjects. The Unions them- 
selves have subsequently acceded in regard to all List I and 
List III subjects, barring taxation entries These are (1) Rajas- 
than, (2) Madhya Bharat, (3) Vindhya Pradesh, C4) Patiala and 
East Punjab States Union, and (5) Saurashtra. Very shortly 
there will be (6) Kerala (Union of Travancore and Cochin). 
Matsya has been integrated with Rajasthan. 

C. Provincially Merged Slates, i e.. States which, after 
acceding in regard to the three subjects, surrendered full juris- 
diction to the Dominion Government, and are now being ad- 
ministered practically as part of a Governor’s Province under 
the provisions of the Extra-Provincial Jurisdiction Act. With- 
in the next two or three months the process of integration ivith 
the Governors’ Provinces will be carried a step further by the 
making of appropriate statutory orders under Section 290-A, 
Six Provinces have such accretions to their territories, Bombay, 
the C.P. and Berar, and Orissa having gained much more than 
Madras, Bihar and East Punjab. It is likely that Rampur, 
Benares and Tehri Gorhwal (Nos. (6), (7) and (8) of Group A 
above) will be integrated with th© U P., but the future of 
Cooch-Behar, Manipur and Tripura (Nos. (3), (4) and (5) of 
Group A] which adjoin Assam is not yet settled. 

D. Centrally Merged States, i.e.. States which, after ac- 
ceding in regard to the three subjects, surrendered full juris- 
diction to the Dominion Government and are now being ad- 
ministered centrally through a Chief Commissioner. Here 
again the process of merger will shortly be carried a step fur- 
ther by the issue of orders under Section 290'A, when there 
will bo 4 new Chief Commissioners' Provinces, viz., (1) Hima- 
chal Pradesh, (2) Bilaspur, (3) Kutch, and (4) Bhopal. 

E. The Khasi Hill States Federation. 

2. In addition to the above, there are (I) Hyderabad, and (2) 
Junagadh, Mangrol, Manavadar, Babriawad, and one other small 
unit. The accession of Hyderabad to the Dominion or Union of 
India may possibly be effected before, or simultaneously %vith, the 
eonwnereement of the new Constitution. If so, it will come under 
Group A. Junagadh and the other small territories adjoining it are 
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now being administered by the Saurashtra Government on behalf 
of the Government of India and will eventually become part of 
Saurashtra. 

3. Now, Article 1 of, and the First Schedule to, the Draft Con- 
stitution read as follows: — 

“Name and territory 
of the Union. 

(1) India shall be a Union of States. 

(2) The States shall mean the States for the time being 
specified in Parts I, II and III of the First Schedule. 

(3) The territory of India shall comprise — 

(a) the temtones of the States: 

(b) the territories for the time being specified in Part 

of the First Schedule; and 

(c) such other territories as may be acquired.” 

FIRST SCHEDULE 

(Articles 1 and 4) 

The States and ihe Territories of India 
Part I 

The territories known immediately before the commencement 
of this Constitution as the Governors* Provinces of— 

(1) Madras, (2) Bombay, (3) West Bengal, etc. 

Part n 

The territories knoivn immediately before the commencement 
of this Constitution as the Chief Commissioners’ Pro\’inces of — 

(1) Delhi, (2) Ajmer-hlerwara including ’■'anth Piploda, (3) 
Coorg. 

Part in 

DIV/S/O.V A 

The following Indian States — 

(1) Mysore, (2) Kashmir, (3) Gwalior, etc. 

Dmsios B 

All other Indian States wWch were within the Dominion of 
India immediately before the commencement of this Constitution- 
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Part IV 

The Anciaman and Nicobar Islands 

4, There is a formal inconsistojcy between paragraph (2) of 
Article 1 and Parts I and II o£ the Schedule inasmuch as the former 
refers to "States for the time heing specified” while the latter sets 
out certain territories but no “States”, It seems to me very neces- 
sary that the Schedule, read with the Article, should authoritatively 
lay down (i) the names of the States (item 2 of Part It “Ajmer- 
Jforwara including Panlh Piploda” is hardly a suitable name for a 
Stale!) and fii) the territory of each State as at the commencement 
of the Constitution. From this point of view, I suggest the follow- 
ing amendment to Article 1(2)- — 

For the words “shall mean the States” substitute "and the 

territories thereof shall bo as” 

5. Turning next to Part I of the Schedule, I would insert the 
sub-heading “The Governors' States and the Territories thereof” be- 
low the words "Park I”, and alter the main heading to read simply 
‘‘The Territory of India" m conformity with the wording of para 
(3) of Article 1. A short designation like “Governors’ States” is 
very badly needed both for the putposcs of the Draft Constitution 
Itself, and even more, (or the purposes of the existing and future 
laws of the land. “States for the time being specified In Part I 
of the First Schedule” is a mouthful. 

The order In which the “States” are named in this Part Is quite 
Illogical, deriving its origin from various fortuitous circumstances 
connected with the British rule in India. They might be re-arrang- 
Of] In order of population (1941 census) ns follows; — 


1. 

United provinces, 

6. 

Central Provinces and 

2. 

Madras, 


Bcrar, 

3. 

Bombay, 

7. 

East Punjab, 

4. 

Bihar, 

8. 

Orissa, 

5. 

West Bengal, 

9. 

Assam 


These would be the names of the new “Governors’ States”. 

V/e should then Insert the following paragraph defining ibeir 
territories; — 

"The tccrilory oi each of Ibe above Stales shall comprise — 

(a) the territory which immediately before the commence- 
ment of this Constitution comprises the Governor's Province of 
the same name, and 

(b) the other territories, if any, which by virtue of an Order 
made under section 290-A of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
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are, immediately before the commencement of this Constitution, 
administered as if they formed part of that Governor’s Pro\ince.” 

6. Proceeding on similar lines. Part II of the Schedule may be 
rexused as follows: — 

“Part II 

The Chief Commissioners’ States and the Territories thereof: 

1. Delhi, 

2. Himachal Pradesh, 

3. Bhopal, 

4. Ajmer-Menvara. 

5. Kutch, 

6. Coorg, 

7. Bilaspur 

The territory of each of the Stales of Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara 
and Coorg shall comprise the Icrritoiy which immediately before 
the commencement of this Constitution comprises the Chief 
Commissioner’s Province of the same name; and the territory 
of each of the other four States shall comprise the territories 
which, by virtue of an Order made under Section 29I>'A of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, are immediately before the com- 
mencement of this Constitution administered as if they were a 
Chief Commissioner’s Province of the same name. 

As regards the existing Chief Commissioner’s Proxdnce of 
Panth Piploda there is a proposal to transfer administration to 
the United State of J.ladhya Bharat by an Order xmder Section 
290-B. It may perhaps be assumed that sooner or later, but 
before the commencement of the new Constitution, this transfer 
will take place. If this assumption is incorrect, we shall have 
to provide in Part 11 of the Schedule that “the territory of the 
State of Ajmer-Menvara shall comprise the territories which 
immediately before the commencement of this Constitution com- 
prise the Chief Commissioners’ Provinces of Ajmer-Menvara and 
Panth Piploda.” 

7. Before dealing with Part III and what may be called “the 
Rulers’ States and the territories thereor’, the constitutional impli- 
cations of revising Parts I and TI on the lines suggested abov’e may be 
analysed. It will be noticed that by this procedure all the Provin- 
cially Merged States and the Centrally Merged States (Groups C and 
D of para 1 of this note) are /tnally provided for in the new Consti- 
tution. Taking Baroda as an example, the present position is that 
Baroda is an Indian State whidi ori^nally acceded on the three sub- 
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jects, but its Kuler has subsequently ceded full jurisdiction to the 
Dominion Government for the governance of the State, retaining only 
a nominal vestige of sovereignty, and the State is being administered 
by the Government of Bombay as agents of the Dominion Govern- 
ment under the Extra-Provmcial Jurisdiction Act. Very soon, how- 
ever, an Order is to be made imder Section 290-A of the Government 
of India Act providing that Baroda and certain other States shaU be 
administered in all respects ns i/ they formed part of the Province of 
Bombay. Even then Baroda will not become part of the Province, 
and will retain its separate identity, however otiose that may be. 
The Order under Section 290-A will inter oUn provide for the repre- 
sentation of Baroda in the Provincial Legislature, and there will con- 
tinue to be 4 representatives of that State in the Constituent Assembly 
although, they may possibly be chosen in a different way 

I suggest that notwithstanding anything contained in Baroda’s 
Instrument of Accession to the Dominion of India (particularly para 7 
thereof), the subsequent cession of plenary jurisdiction is sufficient for 
the Constituent Assembly to make a Constitution binding on Baroda 
without the necessity of any further public act of the Ruler by way 
of adopting that Constitution so far as Baroda is concerned. The 
agreement between the Ruler of Baroda and the Gove^no^Gsneral 
of India will continue in force as between the Ruler and the Presi- 
dent of the Union of India; but so far as the Indian State itself is con- 
cerned, the Constituent Assembly is, 1 think, competent to provide 
for its complete merger in the newly formed “Governor's State" of 
Bombay merely by passing Article 1 and Part I of the First Schedule 
in the form indicated in para 5 above. 

8. Similarly in regard to a Centrally Merged State like Bilaspur 
or Kutch, I suggest that all that is necessary Is for the Constituent 
Assembly to pass Part II of the First Schedule in the proposed form, 
and thereby give the former Indian State the full status of a part II 
State (or “Chief Commissioner’s State") within the Union of India 
to which the Constitution will automatically apply in its entirety. 

9. The States remaining to be provided for in Part III are — 

(a) whatever Integral States that may bo left over between 

now and the passing of the Constitution and will form part of the 

Union of India, 

(b) the six States Urdons, and 

(c) possibly also the Khasi Hill States Federation. 

The number of Integral Slates will not exceed six and may be 
as few as three. The States Ministry should within two months from 
now be in a position to give the final list of the Integral States and the 
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States Unions, their names and their territories, when alone Part III 
could be finalised. For instance, it would be necessary to know 
whether Hyderabad will come in, whether the territory of Madhya 
Bharat will include Panth Piploda and whether Saurashtra will in- 
clude Junagadh, Mangrol, etc. 

10. On the assumption that all Part III States will fall into line 
with Part I States, and accept, with a few absolutely essential modi- 
fications, the provisions of Part VI of the draft Constitution as finally 
passed by the Constituent Assembly of India, wo shall have to insert 
a new Part between Parts VII and VIII of the Constitution consisting 
of practically one section This will lay down that the provisions 
of Part VI shall apply in relation to each of the “Rulers' States” with 
the modifications, omissions and additions specified in that behalf in 
a new Schedule. I understand from the Draftsman, Mr. Mukerjee, 
that he has already taken in hand the preparation of such a Schedule. 

11. Next we have to consider the method by which the Rulers’ 
States will adopt the new Constitution and become part of the Union 
of India. In the case of an Integral State like Mj'sore which has 
already set up (by proclamation of the Ruler, I believe) a Constituent 
Assembly, the most appropriate course would be as follows: The 
Constituent Assembly of India should first pass all Articles and Sche- 
dules of the draft Constitution except the additional Schedule pro- 
posed in the preceding paragraph, and then adjourn for a short time. 
(Such an adjournment would in any event be necessary to enable the 
Drafting Committee to give the draft Constitution a final revision from 
the formal point of view). The draft Constitution as more or less 
finally approved by the Constituent Assembly of India should then 
be placed before the Constituent Assembly of Mysore. That body 
should pass a Resolution in due form recommending the modifications 
of Part VI to be included in the new Schedule so far as Mysore is con- 
cerned, accepting the rest of the draft Constitution, and stating that 
the Constitution as finally adopted by the Constituent Assembly of 
India in which Mysore is duly represented shall be fully binding on 
the State of Mysore and its people. 

12. A similar procedure could readily be followed by the United 
State of Saurashtra where a Constituent Assembly has already been 
set up under the Covenant establishing that State. In regard to the 
other States, a difficulty arises because although the Covenants con- 
template the setting up of Constituent Assemblies for framing con- 
stitutions consistently with the provisions of the Covenant and the 
Constitution of India, such Assemblies have not yet been set up and 
it is anticipated that their formation will take at least a few months 
more. If the process outlined in the preceding paragraph is to be 
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foUowcd in aJJ the five States' Unions, the final adopt/on of tiio Con- 
stitution will necessarily bo postponed till perhaps the beginning of 
the next year if not to even a later date The only other alternative 
is to arrange for a radical modification of the existing Covenants, and 
in effect substitute the acceptance of the new Constitution by the 
Rulers of the Covenanting States for the acceptance by the Constituent 
Assembly and the Rajpromukh of the United State as originally 
contemplated in the various Covenants, I doubt whether such a 
change of procedure at this juncture would be expedient or desir- 
able from the political standpoint The question is really for the 
Statosi Ministry to decide after balancing the political factor against 
the time factor. 

13. The Khasi States Federation is sui generis and may re- 
quire a special provision in the Constitution, unless the States Minis- 
try arc able to “integrate” it with Assam. These small hill Slates 
have formed a Federation of their own and have, both individually 
and collectively, acceded to the Domimon of India subject to a unique 
agreement. The Instrument of Accession empowers the dominion 
Legislature to make lows for the Kbasi States in respect of any 
innttCTs. Constitutionally the position of the Federation is equi- 
valent to that of a Chief Commissioner’s Province, sine© the Centre 
has full legislative and executive authority, but in practice it has not 
been treated os such, nor, so far os I know, is it intended to treat it 
09 a Pott U State under the new Constitution. Then again in the 
Agreement which forms part of the Instrument of Accession there 
is some vague mention of oil Khasi territory and legislation as 
subjects of common interest to Assam and Khasi Slates. The States 
Ministry should now consider how exactly these States ore to be 
fitted into the Union, 
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LFTTER TO THE MEMDERS OF THE DRAFTING COMMITTEE. 
with list of AMF.NDMENTS 

CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY OF INDIA 

Council House 

New Delhi, the 26th September, 1919 

Dear Sir, 

A meeting of the Drafting Committee will bo held at 
3 p.m. on Tuesday, the 4th October 1949, in Room No 25 
Ground Floor, Council House, New Delhi. 
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I enclose a copy of the revised New Part VI-A containing 
provisions as to the Constitution of the States in Part HI 
of the First Schedule as circulated to the various States 
Unions and States by the Ministrj' of States. 

Yours truly, 

Sd S. N. Mukherjee 
Joint Secretary'. 

To 

Shri K. M. Munshi, 

LIST OF AMENTJMENTS tVHICII WILL BE NECESSARY IF THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF STATES IN PART HI OF THE FIRST SCHEDULE IS INCORPORATED 
IN THE CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 

.Veto Part Vl-A containing prop sions os to the Constitution 0 / the 
States in Pert III of the First Schedule 

PART VI A 

THE STATES IN PART HI OF THE FIRST SCHEDULE 
2U*A. The provisions of Part VI of this Constitution shall 
apply in relation to the States for the 
time being specified in Part HI of the 
Aj»^Jeaton of cf Fi^st Schedule as they apply in rela- 

of ti)« Pint scMoif. tion to the States for the tune oeing 

specified in Part I of that Schedule sub- 
ject to the following modifications and 

omissions, namely;' — 

(1) For the word “Governor” wherever it occurs in the said 
Part VI, except where it occurs for the second time in 
clause (b) of Article 209, the word "Rajpramukh” shall 
be substituted. 

(2) In Article 128, for the word and figure “Part I” the word 
and figure "Psrt lU" shall be substituted. 

(3) Articles 131, 132 and 134 shall be omitted. 

(4) In Article 135, — 

(a) in clause (1), for the words “be appointed” the word 
“becomes” shall be substituted; 

(b) for clause (3), the following clause shall be consti- 
tuted, namely: — 

“(3) The Bajpramukh shall be entitled without 
payment of rent to the use of his residences, and 
there shall be paid to the Rajpramukh such allow- 
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ances as the President may, by general or special 
order, determine," 

(5) In Article 144, the proviso to danse (]) shall be omiiled. 

(6) In Article 148, for dausc (1), the following clause shall 
be substituted, namely:— 

“(1) For every State there shall be a Legislature 
which shall consist of the Rajprajnukh and, until and 
unless provision js made under Article 148A of this Con- 
stitution for the creation of a second House, one House ” 

(7) In Article 163, for the words “as are specified in the 
Second Schedule” the words “as the Rajpramukh may 
determine" shall he substituted. 

(0) In Article 170, for the words “as were immediately before 
the date of commencement of this Constitution appli- 
cable m the case of members of tbs Provincial Legisla- 
tive Assembly for that State” the words "as the Rajpra- 
mukh may determine” shall be substituted. 

(9) In Article 177, for sub-clause (a) of clause (3). the fol- 
lowing sub-clause shall be substituted, namely:— 

“(a) the allowances of the Rajpramukh and other 
expenditure rotating to his oiHcc os determined by the 
President by general or special order.” 

■(10) In Article 183, for douse (2), the following clause shall 
be substituted, namely:— 

“(2) Until rules are made under clause (1) of this 
article, the rules of procedure and standing orders in 
force immediately before the commencement of this Con- 
stitution with respect to any House of the Legislature 
of the State or, where no such House existed, the rules 
of procedure and standing orders in force immediately 
before such commencement with respect to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of such Province, as may be specified in 
this behalf by the Rajpramukh of the State, shall have 
effect in relation to the Legislative Assembly of the State 
subject io such modifications and adaptations as may be 
made therein by the Speaker of the Legislative Assembly.” 

(ID In clause (2) of Article 191, for the word "Province" the 
words “Indian State” shall be substituted. 

(12) For Article 197, the following article shall be substituted, 
namely: — 

"197. The Judges of each High Court shall be entitled 
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to such salaries and allowances and to such 
rights in respect of leave of absence and 
* Jodie*. pension as may from time to time be deter- 
mined by the President: 

Provided that neither the salary of a judge nor his 
rights in respect of leave of absence or pension shall be 
varied to his disadvantage after his appointment.” 


LIST OF AlilENDMENTS PROPOSED IN THE PRO^TSIONS OF THE PRATT 
CON STI T U TION OF INDIA (THE CONSIDERATION OF WHICH HAS EITHER 
BEEN HELD 0^'ER OR NOT YET BEEN TAKEN UP BY THE CONSTITUENT 
ASSEMBLY IN \TETr OF THE CHANGES THAT HAVE TAKEN PLACE IN THE 
CONSTITUTION AND ADMINISTRATHT POSlTIOirS OF THE INDIAN STATES 
AND THE PROPOSED INSERTION OF A NEW PART Vl-K) 


Article 224. Article 224 be omitted. 


Atlicle 225. Article 225 be omitted. 

Article 235A (New). After Article 235, the following new arti- 
cle be inserted, namely;— 

“235. (1) Notwithstanding anything in this Constitution, a 
State for the time being specified in Part HI 
of the First Schedule hating any armed force 
Amjrf torcM in staf« la immediately before the commencement of 
this Constitution may, until Parliament py 
law otherwise provides, continue to main- 
tain the said force after such commencement 
subject to such general or special orders as the President may 
from time to time issue in this behalL 

(2) Any such armed force as is referred to in clause (1) 
of this article shall form part of the forces of the Union.” 

Article 236. For Article 236, the following article be substi- 
tuted, namely: — 

“236. The Government of India may by agreement with the 
Government of any territory not being pari 
Power ot fte Unioa to ondrr- qJ tjje territory of India un^firtahe any exe- 
jodWaTfll^^ns to cutivc, legislative or judicial functions v«t- 

toAory not part cl ^ in the Government of such territory, bu 
e temiory c! ladia. eveiy such agreement shall be subject to, 

and governed by, any law relating to the 
exercise of foreign jurisdiction for the time being in force.’ 

Article 237. Article 237 be omitted. 
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267 thp' I Pa" IX, alter Article 
267, the following new article shall be inserted, namely:— 

'‘267A. ( 1 ) Where under any Covenant or agreement entered 
into by the Ruler of any Indian State bo- 
re™ e.,- . „ . ‘•''t '““nanaement of this Constitution, 

ry «imi Ot Holm the payment of any sums, free of tan, has 
keen guaranteed or assured by the Govem- 
nient of the Dominion of India to any Ruler 
o£ Such state as Privy Purse, — 

(a) such sums shall be charged on, and paid out of, the Con- 
solidated Fund of India; and 

(b) the sums so paid to any Ruler shall be exempt from all 
taxes on income. 


(2) Where the territories of any such Indian State as afore- 
said are comprised within a Slate specified in Part I or Part III of 
the First Schedule there shall be charged on, and paid out of, the 
Consolidated Fund of that State such contribution, if any, In respect 
of the payments made by the Union under clause (I) of this article 
and for such period as may be determined by order of the President." 

Article 274 DD (New) After article 274I>, the following new 
article bo inserted, namely; — 


"274DD, Notwithstanding anything contained in the forego- 
ing provision of this Part, the President may 
enter into an agreement with a Stale for the 
Po»»cf of cpriain Stoic* In time being specified in Part III of the First 
MViVmScS?' Stheilulc With respect to the levy and col- 

and rommerce by the kty of (ection of ony tax or duty leviable by the 
stole on goods imported into the State from 
foeb statH. other Stales or on goods exported from the 

State to other States, and any agreement 
entered into under (his article shall continue 


In iorce tor such period not exceeding ten years from the com- 
mencement of this Constitution as may be specified in the agreement; 


Provided that the President may at any time after the expira- 
tion of five years from such cemtnencemeni terminate or modify any 
such agreement if after consideration of the report of the Finance 
Commission constituted under Article 260 of this Constitution he 
thinks it necessary to do so.” 

Article 302A, (New) After Article 302, the following new 
article be inserted, namely; — 

‘'302A. In the exercise of the power of Parliament or of the 
Legislature of a State to make laws or in 
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the exercise of the executive power of the 
Rfchts and pri»a<t:M of Ridm Union or of a State, due regard shall be had 

of Indian States. . .» » • j 

to the guarantee or assurance given under 
any such Covenant or agreement as is re- 
ferred to in Article 2G7A of this Constitution with respect to the 
personal rights, privileges and dignities of the Ruler of an Indian 
State.” 

Articles 30GA and 30CB. (New) After Article 306, the follow- 
ing new articles be inserted: — 

“306A. Notwithstanding anything contained in this Constitu- 
tion, until such date as the President may 
Temporary provisions wUh public notification announce to be the 
*** Jammu which this article shall cease to be 

operative, — 

(a) the power of Parliament to make laws 
for the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
shall be limited to those matters in the Union List which 
the President, in consultation with the Government of that 
State, may by order specify; 

(b) the provisions of Article 211A of this Constitution shall not 
apply in relation to that State; and 

(c) the provisions of Part V and Parts IX to XVn of this Con- 
stitution shall apply in relation to that State subject to 
such exceptions and modifications as the President may by 
order specify. 

306B. Notwithstanding anything contained in this Constitu- 
tion, during a period of ten years from the 
commencement thereof, or during such lon- 
ger or shorter period as Parliament may by 
the First Stbeduie. law provide ui respect of any btate, im? 

Government of every State for the time be- 
ing specified in Part III of the First Sche- 
dule shall be under the general control of, and comply with such 
particular directions, if any, as may from time to time be given by. 
the President, and any failure to comply with such directions shall 
be deemed to be a failure to cany out the Government of the State 
in accordance with the provisions of this Constitution. 

. . Provided that the President may by order direct that the pro- 
visions of this article shall not apply to any State specified in the 
order.” 
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be taerted ‘''® 

“(3a) On and from the date of commencement o£ this Consti- 
tution the jurisdiction of the authority functioning as the Privy 
Council in a State for the time being specified in Part III of the 
lirst Schedule to entertain and dispose of appeals and petitions 
from or in respect of any judgement, decree or order of any court 
Within that State shall cease and all appeals and other proceed- 
ings pending before the said authority on the said date shall 
be transferred to, and disposed of by, the Supreme Court.” 
Article 310, Article 310 shall be re-numbered as clause (1) of 
article 310, and to the said article as so renumbered the following 
be added:^ — 

"(2) The judges of a High Court in any Indian State cor- 
responding to any State for the tune being specified in Part III 
of the First Schedule holding office immediately before the date 
of commencement of this Constitution shall, unless they have 
elected otherwise, become on that date the judges of the High 
Court in the State so specified and shall, notwithstanding any- 
thing contained in clause (1) of Article 193 of this Constitution 
but subject to the proviso to that clause, continue to hold office 
until the expiration of such period as the President may by 
order determine.’' 


Ariicics 3I2A and 312B. (New) After article 312, the follow- 
ing new articles bo inserted, namely:— 

"312A. Until the House or Houses of the Legislature of a 
State for the time being specified In Part III 
of the First Schedule has or have been duly 
Constituted and summoned to meet for the 


ProvKioa^ io rtovisionai first session Under the provisions of this Con- 
SebS”.'" stitution, the body or authority functioning 

immediately before such commencement as 


the Legislature of the corresponding Indian 
State shall exerdsc the powers and perform 


the duties conferred by the provisions of 


this Constitution on the House or Houses of the Legislature of the 


Stale so specified. 

312B. Such persons as the Rajpramukh of o State for the time 
being specified In Part III of the First Sche- 
dule may appoint in this behalf shall be- 
come members of the Council of Ministers 
rro.Won-.! CouncU of Mini- of such Bajpramukh under this Conslitu- 
ars fot sijjcs |n Tan HI of appointments are so made, 
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all persons holding ofRce as Ministers imme- 
diately before the commencement of this 
Constitution in the corresponding Indian 
Slate shall become members of the Council of Ministers of sudi 
Rajpramukh under this Constitution.*’ 

First Schedule. For the First Schedule the following be sub- 
stituted: — 

‘Tirst Schedule 
(Articles 1 and 4) 

The Stales and the Territories of India 
Part I 

Names of Proutnces Names of corresponding States 


1. 

Assam 

Assam 

2. 

Bengal 

West Bengal 

3. 

Bihar 

Bihar 

4. 

Bombay 

Bombay 

5. 

Koshal-Vidarhh 

Central Pro\’inces and Berax 

6. 

Madras 

Madras 

7, 

Orissa 

Orissa 

8. 

Punjab 

East Punjab 

9. 

Ult^ Pradesh 

United Provinces 


The territories of the State of Assam shall comprise the terri- 
tories which immediately before the commencement of this Consti- 
tution were comprised in the Province of Assam, the Khasi States 
and the Assam Tribal Areas. 

The territory of the State of Bengal shall comprise the territory 
which immediately before the commencement of this Constitution 
was comprised in the Province of West BengaL 

'The territory of each of the other States shuU comprise the ter- 
ritories which immediately before the commencement of this Con- 
stitution were comprised in the corresponding Prorince (except, in 
the case of Madras, the Laccadiv, Maladiv and Minicoy Islands) Md 
the territories w'hich, by virtue of an order made under section 
290A of the Government of India Act, 1935, were immediately be- 
fore such commencement being administered as if they formed part 
of that Province. 

Part n 

1 . Ajmer 

2. Bhopal 

3 . Bilaspur 
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4. Coorg 

5 . Cooch-Behar 

6. Delhi 

7 . Hhnaehal'Pradesh 

8. Kutch 

9 . Manipur 

10 . Rampur 

11. Tripura 

The territory of the State of Ajmer shall comprise the territo- 
ries which immediately before the commencement of this Constitu- 
tion were comprised in the Chief Commissioners' Provinces of Ajmer- 
Merwara and Panth Piploda. 

The territory of each of the States of Coorg and Delhi shall 
comprise the territory which immediately before the commencement 
of this Constitution was compnsed in the Chief Commissioners’ Pro- 
vince of the same name. 

The territory of each of the other States shall comprise the ter- 
rltories which by virtue of an order made under section 290A of 
the Government of India Act, 1935, were Immediately before the 
commencement of this Constitution administered as if they were a 
Chief Commissioners’ Province of the same name. 

Part Iir 

1 . Hyderabad 

2. Kashmir 

3 . Madhya Bharat 

4 . Mysore 

5. Patiala and East Punjab Stales Union 

6. Rajasthan 

7 . Saurashtra 

8 . Travancore-Cochin 

9 . Vindhya-Pradesh 

The territory of the State of Saurashtra shall comprise the 
territories which immediately before the commencement of this Con- 
stitutution were comprised in the United State of Kathiawar 
(Saurashtra), and the territories which immediately before such 
commencement were administered by the Government of that State 
under the provisions of the Extra-Provincial Jurisdiction Act, 1947. 

The territory of each of the other States shall comprise the 
territory which immediately before the commencement of this Con- 
stitution was comprised in the corresponding Indian States. 
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1. The Andaman and Nicobar Islands 

2 . The Laccadiv, Maladiv and Minicoy Islands.” 

Fourth Schedule. For the Fourth Schedule, the following be 
substituted, namely: — 


“Fourth Schedule 
[Article 144(4)] 

Instructions to the Governors and Rajpramukhs 

1 . In these instructions, unless the context otherwise requires, 
the term “Governor” shall include every person for the time bebg 
discharging the functions of the Governor according to the provisions 
of this Constitution and the term “Rajpramukh” shall include every 
person for the time being discharging the functions of the Kaj- 
pramukh according to such provisions. 

2. In making appointments to his Council of Ministers, the 
Governor or the Rajpramukh, as the case may be, shall use his best 
endeavours to select his ministers in the following manner, that is 
to say, to appoint a person who has been found by him to be most 
likely to command a stable majority in the Legislature as the Chief 
Minister, and then to appoint on the advice of the Chief Minister, 
those persons (Including so far as practicable members of important 
minority communities) who %vill best be in a position collectively 
to command the confidence of the Legislature. 

3 . In the exercise of the powers conferred upon the Governor 
or the Rajpramukh, as the case may be, by this Constitution, the 
Governor shall, save in relation to functions which he is required by 
or under this Constitution to exercise in his discretion, and the Raj- 
pramukh shall, subject to the provisions of Article 306B of this Con- 
stitution, be guided by the advice of their respective ministers. 

4. Without prejudice to the generality of his powers as to 

reservation of Bills, the Governor or the Rajpramukh, as the case 
may be, shall not assent to, but shall reserve for the consideration 
of the President any Bill which in his opinion would, if it became 
law, so derogate from the powers of the High Court as to endanger 
the position which that court is bv this Constitution designed to 
fill. . • . 

' ■ 5. The Governor or the Rajpramukh, as the case may be, shall 
do all that in him lies to maintain standards of good administration, 
to promote all measures making for moral, social and economic wel- 
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fare, tending to fit all classes of the population to take their due 
share in the public life and government of the State, and to secure 
amongst all classes and creeds co-operation, goodwill and mutual 
respect for religious beliefs and sentiments.” 



ASSEMBLY AT THE CONSIDERATION STAGE. 

Article 3. For clauses (a) and (b) of the proviso to Article 3, 

the following be substituted* 

‘‘Where the proposal contained in the Bill affects the boun- 
daries of any State or States for the time being specified in 
Part I or Part IH of the First Schedule, or the name or names 
of any such State or States, the views of the Legislature of 
the State or, as the case may be, of each of the States both 
with respect to the proposal to Introduce the Bill and with res- 
pect to the provisions thereof have been ascertained by the 
President." 

Article i7. For the E^lanalion to clause (2) of Article 47, 
the following Explanation be substituted:— 

“Explanation.— For the purposes of this clause, a person 
shall not be deemed to hold any office of profit by reason only 
that he is the President or Vice President of the Union or Gov- 
ernor or Rajpramukh or Uprajpramukh of any State or is a 
Minister either for the Union or for any State." 

Article 55, For the Explanation to oiouse (4) of Article 55, the 
following Explanation be substituted:— 

“Explanation — For the purposes of this clause, a person 
shall not be deemed to hold any office of profit by reason only 
that he is the President or Vice President of the Union or the 
Governor or Raipramukh or Uprajpramukh of any State or is 
a Minister either for the Union or for any State." 

Article 67. Clause (9) of Article 67 be omitted. 

Article 83. For sub-clauscs (a) and (b) of clause (2) of Arti- 
cle 83, the following be substituted:— 

“he is a Minister cither for the Union or for such State.” 
Article 92. In paragraph (iiii of sufa-clause (d) of clause (3) of 
Article 92, for the words "exercises or immeffiately" the words “ex- 
ercises jurisdiction within any area included in the territory of India 
or which at any time” be substituted- 

ArtieJe 100. Clause (2) of artide 100 be omitted. 
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Article 109. For Ihe proviso to article 109, the following pro- 
viso be substituted: 

“Provided that the said jurisdiction shall not extend to: — 

(i) a dispute to which a Slate for the time being specified in 
Part ni of the First Schedule is a party, if the dispute arises 
out of any provision of a treaty, agreement, engagement, 
sancd or other similar instrument which was entered into 
or executed before the date of commencement of this Con- 
stitution and has, or has been, continued in operation after 
that date; 

(ii) a dispute to which any State is a party, if the dispute arises 
out of any promion of a treaU*, agreement, engagement, 
sened or other similar instrument which provides that the 
said jurisdiction shall not extend to such dispute.*’ 

Article 119- Article 119 be renumbered as clause (1) of Article 
119, and to the said article as so renumbered, the follou'ing dause 
be added: — 

“(2) The President may, notwithstanding anything contain- 
ed in clause (i) of the proviso to Article 109 of this Constitu- 
tion, refer a dispute of the kind mentioned in the said clause to 
the Supreme Court for decision and the Supreme Court shall 
thereupon, after giNdng the parties an opportunity of being heard, 
decide the same and report the fact to the President.*’ 

Article 248B. In clause (2) of Article 24SB, after the word 
“Governor” the words ‘'or Rajpramukh of the State” be inserled- 
Article 263. In clause (2) of Article 263 after the word “Govemor” 
the words "or Rajpramukh” be inserted. 

Article 303- For sub-clause (nnl of clause (1) of Article 303, 
the following sub-clauses be substituted: — 

“(nnl Rajpramukh means — 

(i) in relation to the State of Hyderabad, the person who for 
the time being is recognised by the President as the Nizam 
of Hyderabad; 

(ii) in relation to the State of Jammu and Kashmir or the State 
of Mysore, the person who for the time being is recognuo'i 
by the President as the Maharaja of that State; and 

(iii) in relation to anj’ other State for the time being specified 
in Part in of the First Schedule, the person who for the 
time being is recognised by the President as the Rajpr®* 
mukh of that State, ard indudes in relation to any of the 
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said States any person for the time being recognised by the 
President as competent to racereise the powers of the Kai- 
pramukh in relation to that State; 

(nnn) ‘Ruler’ in relation to an Indian State means the Prince, 
Chief or other person by whom any such Covenant or agreed 
ment as is referred to in clause (I) of Article 267A of this Con- 
stitution was entered into and who for the time being is recog- 
nised by the President as the Ruler of the State, and includes 
any person who for the time being is recognised by the Presi- 
dent as the successor of such Ruler;" 

Seventh Schedule. (1) In List I of the Seventh Schedule, after 
entry 43, the following entry be inserted- — 

“subject to the provisions of entry 43A of List I.” 

N.B. — Necessary amendments jor the substitution oj the word 
"Rojprcmukh" /dr the loord “Ruler” in other prolusions 
of the Draft CotstHuUOn already agreed to at the second 
reading tcill also have to be mode. 


79 

AMENDRtENTS PROPOSED TO BE INCORPORATED IN THE 
NEW CONSTITUTION. BY THE MINISTRY OF STATES 

When the States entered the Constituent Assembly of India, it 
was thought that the Constitution of the States would not form 
part of the Constitution of India It was also clearly understood 
that unlike the Provinces the accession of the States to the Indian 
Union would not be automatic but would be by means of some pro- 
cess of ratification of the Constitution. In the context of these com- 
mitments and the conditions then obtaining the framers of the draft 
Constitution of India made certain special provisions which placed 
the States, in certain important respects, on a footing different from 
that of the Provinces. 

2. As a result of the policy of integration and democratization 
of States pursued by the Government of India since December, 1947, 
the internal and external set-up of the States has undergone a radi- 
cal change; these changes have greatly accelerated the process of 
approximating the position of the States, both in respect of their 
internal structure and their relationship with the Centre, to that of 
the Provinces, a task which has been engaging the States Ministry’s 
constant attention. 
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3. The Covenants establishing the various Unions of States 
provide that within the framework of the Covenant and the Consti- 
tution of India, the constitutions of the various Unions are to be 
framed by their respective Constituent Assemblies. In order to en- 
sure that the Constitutions of the Unions of States are draum up on 
a uniform basis and generally follow the Provincial Constitution, 
a committee was appointed with Shri B.N. Rau as Chairman to 
draft a model constitution for the States which was to sen'C as a guide 
to the Constitution-making bodies of the States in framing the Con- 
stitution for their respecti%'e Slates. Subsequently, as a result of 
the discussions that the Ministry' of States had with the Premiers 
of the various Unions, it was decided that the Constitution of the 
States should also form an integral part of the Cor.stitution of India 
and that appropriate procedure should be devised for the ratifica- 
tion of the whole of the Constitution of India by the States and 
Unions along with the part relating to the internal constitution of 
the States. 

In view of these important developments it has become neces- 
sary to recast a number of the provisions of the Constitution in so 
far as they relate to the Indian States. The Ministry of States 
have already discussed with the Drafting Committee the amend- 
ments which they would like to Have incorporated in the new Con- 
stitution, and agreement has been reached on a large number of 
them. Some of the amendments, howe\’er, required further exami- 
nation. This has now been done and the views of the Government 
of India in the Ministry' of States in respect of them are set out in 
the following paragraphs. 

(i) Procedure /or the refifiesfion o/ the Constitution by the Stains 

The draft Constitution of India contains no specific pro\’ision 
regarding the procedure for the ratification of the Constitution by 
the States although Article 225 of the draft Constitution presupposes 
some Idiid of agreement or Xnstrument in respect of the accession 
of the States. 

After detailed examination of the various aspects of the matter, 
the Government of India in the Ministry of States have decided that 
the acceptance of the Constitution, of which the new chapter relat- 
ing to States included in Part HI of the First Schedule should be an 
integral part, should be by the Rajpramukh or the Ruler, as the 
case may be, on the basis of a resolution to be adopted by the Con- 
stituent Assembly or the legislature of the Union or the State con- 
cerned where such a body exists. In the Unions where no Con- 
stituent Assemblies have yet come into existence, the Rajpramukh 
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should accept the Constitution, but in his Proclamation or any other 
Instrument for the acceptance of the Constitution, a provision should 
be made enabling the first legislature of the Union to recommend, 
within the framework of the Constitution of India, any modifications 
in the provisions of the Constitution in so far as they apply to the 
States. This formula has been evolved to meet the difficulty aris- 
ing out of the fact that constitution-making bodies are not likely 
to come into existence in some of the Unions by the time the new 
Constitution is to come into operation The obicctive underlying 
the proposed arrangement is that, whereas the whole of the Consti- 
tution will become operative in all the States and the Unions as 
soon as it comes into force, it will be a good political gesture to the 
popular opinion in the Unions in which no Constituent Assemblies 
have yet come into existence, if their first legislatures are enabled 
to express their views on such provisions of the Constitution as are 
not considered fundamental These views will assume the form of 
recommendations and it will be open to the Union Parliament, which 
is expected to exercise Constituent powers for a period of five years 
or so, to accept or rojocl them. This arronsement will bo in con- 
iormity with the spirit ol the 

Unions which specinoolly empower the Constituent Assemblies of 
the Unions to frame Constitutions for the various Unions. 

(ii) Position 0/ Hyderabad 

Drafting Committee on behalf f 

ing held on 19th Ntam authorising the Consti- 

Accession or a for Hyderabad in the same 

tuent stltos would adopt. However, having 

manner as the heads of other S Hyderabad’s accession 

regard to our the accession ol the 

a provisional one and spemfieally slato that „ 

State will bo subject to not be inconsistent with our 

is considered that this preced re Hyderabad and 

past pronouncements on ” include Hyderabad in the 

would, at the same time, Ministry of States have been defi- 

category of Part States. Th ” c„„7titulion Hyderabad should 
nitely ol the view that ol India, 

bo shown as forming part of the territory 

. 4 U esc.fK^ of the discussions on the subject at the 
mec&e dSS Committee, certain other alternatives were 
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also suggested. One suggestion was that we might have a ^parate 
categorj’ of Slates classed as Part V and make a special provision 
in respect of these States. Sikkim might be another State to be 
put in this category. These States might be in the nature of pro- 
tected States to be governed on the basis of agreements ensuring 
their virtual accession in respect of the three subjects of Defence, 
Foreign AlTairs and Communications. The third alternative which 
was considered was that the State might be governed by Article 236, 
which enabled the Union to undertake executive legislative or judi- 
cial functions in an Indian State not specified in the First Schedule. 
This article provides for the exercise of jurisdiction in relation to 
any territory not being part of the territory of India. There was a 
further suggestion that the State might be put in Part II (Chief 
Commissioner's Provinces) of the First Schedule, 

The Government of India have considered the various alterna- 
tives and are of the view that it is necessarj' to treat Hyderabad 
as part of the territoiy of India and that the proposal already placed 
by the Ministrj* of States before the Drafting Committee would meet 
best the requirements of the case. 

(iiij Position 0 / Jemmu and Kashmir State 
The Government of India have also carefully considered the 
position of Jammu and Kashmir State in the context of their inter- 
national commitments. Ordinarily, they would have liked to treat 
this State like other States in the category of Part III States. The 
main difficulty in adopting this procedure is that the Premier of 
this State has definitely expressed his inability to extend the con- 
tent of the accession of the State tiU the Constituent Assembly of 
the State has taken a decision in the matter. Against the present 
background, he is most anxious that the accession of the State should 
continue in respect of three subjects of Defence, Foreign Affairs and 
Communications only. During the course of the discussion at the 
Drafting Committee meeting, it was pointed out that the scheme 
embodied in the Draft Constitution visualised that all Sates in Part 
m would accept List I and List 11 and in addition accept all prori- 
sions relating to fundamental rights and the provisions relating to 
High Courts and Supreme Court. It was further pointed out that 
if the quantum of accession of Kashmir State was not extended, dif- 
ficulties would arise in respect of the citizenship of the subjects of 
Kashmir State as also in connection with the operation of the pro- 
visions regarding fundamental rights and Supreme Court in respect 
of this State. The Go\'emment of India have considered the mat- 
ter in its various aspects and are of the opinion that in view of the 
present peculiar situation in reject of Jammu and Kashmir State 
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it is desirable that the accession o£ the State should be continued 
on the existing basis till the State could be brought to the level of 
other States. A special provision has therefore to be made in respect 
of this State on the basis suggested above as a transitional arrange- 
ment. It may be added that 'naturalisation’ is already covered by 
the existing Instrument of Accession signed by the Ruler of the State 
and this may perhaps meet the requirements in respect of citizen- 
ship of the subjects of this Slate. 

The Ministry of States suggest for the consideration of the Draft- 
ing Committee the following approach to this question: 

(1) Jammu and Kashmir State may be treated as part of the 
Indian territory and shown m Stales specified in Part III of 
Schedule I. 


(2) A special provision may be made m the Constitution to 
the effect that until the Parliament provides by law that an tne 
provisions of the Constitution applicable to the States 
Part m will apply to this State, the power of the Pariiarnent to make 
laws for tho Slate will be limited to the items 
dole to the Instrument of Accession governing the f" 

State to the Dominion of India or to the corresponding entries in 
List I of the new Constitution. 

fiy) Privy purse payments 
Under the terms of the Covenants and 
the Oov«t of India X 

ed and integrated States payment ol me pn^ p 
under the terms ol these Covenants “Smomenta^ Asj^ msm 
of the fixation of the Rulers saving in respeci of 

cut basis, there has been a '"J members ol 

the expenditure incurred in t p belated and half-hearted 

their families. Even though them had been belat^^^^^^^ 

efforts by the late Political D p most of the States 

scale to govern the expenditure on the administ- 

there was no _ ^fid even where the Rulers’ privj’ 

ration and the Rulers P^''^ P ’ . vvere taken to ensure that 

pume had been fixed no 

no expenditure expect^ to revenues of the State. Large 

directly or indirectly members of the 

amounts therefore. and ceremonies in connection 

ruling family and marriage -erccu^ntJ'CC^tnjU.j^w pro- 

with them. AU the juri»ewi^ 

vide for the fixation of tK,! famlllef%l<Jaing 
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etc. The privy purse guaranteed under these agreements is less 
than the percentage for the Deccan States under the award given 
by Dr. Kajendra Prasad, Shri Shankarrao Deo, and Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya. It is calculated on the basis of 15 per cent on the 
first lakh of average annual revenue of the State concerned, ten per 
cent on the next four lakhs and seven and a half per cent on 
above five lakhs, subject to a maximum of ten lakhs. The 
maximum figure of ten lakhs has been c.xcceded only in the case of 
some of the major States, which had been recognised as viable and 
the amounts fixed in such cases are payable during their life-time 
only. It is estimated that as a result of the integration and the 
merger of the States, tliere will be an annual saving of several crores 
on the expenditure incurred on the Rulers and their families. It 
may also be added that largo amounts of cash balances and securities 
have also been surrendered by the Rulers to the successor Gov- 
ernment. 

During the course of the discussions with the Indian States 
Finances Enquiry Committee, it was urged before the Committee 
by most of the States that the liability for paying privy purses of 
Rulers should be taken over by the Centre on the grounds that (1) 
privy purses liave been fixed by the Centre, (2) priN’j’ purses are 
political in nature; and (3) similar payments are not made by Pro- 
vinces. The States have been generally averse to their fiscal inte- 
gration as it involves, from their point of view, surrender of their 
fiscal autonomy. The main ground on which we have urged the 
States to fall in line with the Provinces under the new set-up has 
been that under the new Constitution there should be no distinction, 
between the Provinces and the Slate cither in the Political or in 
the fiscal field. So far as the Provinces are concerned, there is 
also reluctance on their part to take over the additional burden 
relating to privy purses. 

Under the terms of the Covenants establishing the various 
Unions of States and agreements of merger, privy purses are payable 
to the Rulers out of the revenues o! the States concerned, and the 
position of the Government of India is that of a guarantor. This 
position has been somewhat altered by subsequent developments. 
In the first instance, so far as the merged States are concerned, 
■with their total extinction, under the new Constitution of India, as 
separate entities, the States from the revenues of which privy purses 
are payable to the Rulers of merged States, will cease to exist. Secon- 
dly, the term ‘revenues of the State’ has now to be viewed in the 
context of the recommendations made by the Indian States Finances 
Enquiry Committee. Federal financial integration of States, as work- 
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cd out by this Commlttoo, Involves a twofold process, one of 'func- 
tional partition’ of the ’coinpositc' State Governments and the other, 
of 'merger’ of the partitioned 'federal* portions of the State 
Governments with the Central Government, Essentially, therefore, 
tho matter has to be viewed In the light of the fiscal Integration ol 
the States, which will have on effect of lasting character upon tho 
economy of tho whole of the country. The federal financial Inte- 
gration will ensure uniform sources of federal revenue and equal 
contributions to federal finances which follow from tho concept of 
tho sovereignty of tho people and equality of the Provinces and the 
States. It will also effectively patch up the disruptive trend? in 
the economy of India, which rendered cffcctjvo implementation of 
tho economic policies In the Provinces impossible Thus, lor in- 
stance, in the matter of Income-tax evasion alone, the gains from 
federal financial integration will prove very substantial It is after 
giving careful consideration to all these aspects of the matter that 
tho Ministry of States have come to the conclusion that pmy purse 
payments should censtltute a charge on the revenues of the Indian 
Union. , 

The lolnl annual privy purse cominilmcnls co 
10 ns. 4,00,73,530/.; when the emeunls Euarenleed 
durins their llto-llmo ore no loncor poyoMc. 
pendllure In respect eJ privy purses will o®™"' 
t is net inlendod thot 

tlonol period net e«eedln« ten 

bo shared between the Centre on „ in consullallon 

Details ot these orrancements ore >>'‘"8 « ^ ,„t„csls ol the 

with the Ministry et the eonstltu- 

Centre end the Provinces end Stoles. APP 7. 
tlonol orraneenients that would best secure 
would be that the Constitution ® , . Covenants or 

""reemeSferStsCrbe o ehoroe on the CensolidoU 
cd Fund ot Indio; and 

tX':e:l“‘.noer io which these payment, ore 
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States, and the period over which the payment of such 
contributions nught extend. 

It will not be inappropriate to mention here that the pri^y purse 
paj-ments guaranteed by the Government of India should not be 
riewed in isolation, but in the context of the momentous develop- 
ments affecting the most vital interests of the country. These gua- 
rantees form part of the historic settlements, which enshrine in them 
the consummation of the great ideal of Geographical, Political and 
Economic unification of India, an idea! which for centuries remain- 
ed a distant dream and which appeared as remote and as difficult 
of attainment as ever, e\*en alter the advent of Indian Independence. 
It is hardly necessary to recall in ihb connection the constitutional 
implications of the lapse of paramounlcy and of the provision in the 
Indian Independence Act releasmg the States from all their obliga- 
tions to the British Crown There was, no doubt, recognition in the 
\-arious announcements of the British Go\*emmenl of the fundamen- 
tal fact that each State should link up its future with that Dominion 
with winch it was geographically contiguous. Since, however, this 
was a matter left for ultimate decision of the Ruler of each State, 
this made the position of the Indian Dominion very difficult Lerf 
Mountbatten in his opening address to the Conference of Rulers held 
on 25th July, 19A7, recogrUsed that with the lapse of paramountcy 
the States would have complete freedom and that technically and 
legally they would be independent He also lecogiiised that the 
States were theoretically free to link their future with whichever 
Dominion they might care although in saying so he referred 
certain geographical compulsions, which could not be evaded. Th® 
situation was indeed fraught with immeasurable potentialities of 
disruption, for some of the Rulers did wish to exercise their tech- 
nical right to declare Independence and others to join the neighbour- 
ing Dominion. The fact that the Go\*emment of India ihd not re- 
cognise any such right of the Riders did not imprtr.'e the matters 
very much. If the Rulers had exercised ihstr right, there is no 
doubt that they would have found considerable support from inSu- 
ential elements both in India and abroad- Some important States 
did actually announce thrir intention of remaining independent. A 
few Rulers started negotiations with both the Dominions and tried 
to use the opportunity not for the stability of the country or the 
State but for their personal advantage. Disrupti%’e tendencies whirii 
had been sedulously culti\*ated and encouraged were assunuog menac- 
ing proportions and proposals for not only one but for several Rajss- 
thans were in the There were not a few who nursed the ho^ 
that o\'envhelmed by the combined weight of the partition of India 
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and the disruption of the States the Government of India would go 


It was against this unpropitious background that the Govern- 
ment of India invited the Rulers of the States to accede on three sub- 
jects of Defence, External Affairs and Communications. At the 
tTOB the proposal was put forward to the Rulers, an assurance was 
given to them that they could remain as they were except for acces- 
sion on three subjects. Not only in the announcement of the Honour- 
able Minister for States, but also in the address of Lord Mountbatten 
to the Princes, it had been made clear that accession on three subjects 
tftd not imply any /inancial liability on the part of the States and 
that there teas no intention either to encroach on the internal auto^ 
nomy or the sovereignty of the States or to fetter their discretUm 
in respeet of their acceptance of the Ncto Constitution of India. 
It is against these commitments that the States Ministry had to ap- 
proach the Rulers for the integration of their States. There was 
nothing to compel or induce the Rulers to merge the indenlity of 
their States. Any use of force would have caused serious repercus- 
sions. If the Rulers had chosen to keep out of the integration ar- 
rangements, they would have continued t© draw the heavy civil 
lists that they used to draw before, and in a large number of cases 
they could have enjoyed unrestricted use of their State revenues. 
The minimum that we could offer to them as a quid pro quo for 
parting with their ruling powers, therefore, was to recognise the 
continuance of the Institution of the Bulership for the purposes only 
of civil list and certain personal privileges on a reasonable and de- 


fined basis. The privy purse sctilcments, therefore, and the gua- 
rantee that the personal privileges and the rights of the Rulers will 
continue, are in the nature of consideration for the surrender by the 
Rulers of all their ruling powers and also lor the dissolution of the 
States as separate units, The capacity for mischief and trouble on 
the part of the Rulers, if the settlement with them had not been 
reached on a negotiated basis, was far greater than could be imagin- 
ed at this stage. The privy purse seftJements and the guarantees 
regarding peraonal privileges of the Rulers should, therefore, bo 
viewed as the price paid for this bloodless revolution which has 
affected the destinies of millions of people of this country. The 
Rulers have now discharged their part of the obligations by transfer- 
ring all ruling powers and by agreeing to the integration of their 
States The only obligation under these agreements that has to be 
discharged by us is to ensure that the guarantees given by us^ m 
respect of privy purse and personal privileges arc fully im- 
plemonted This could only be possible if we guarantee these pay- 
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ments under constitutional provisions. Any other alternative would 
be a breach of faith and seriously prejudice the stabilisation of the 
new order. 

Under the terms of the merger agreements all the pruy purses 
of the Rulers are to be free from all taxation. The exemption in 
respect of taxation applies only to the amounts of pri\'y purses and 
does not extend to any other income of the Ruler or the income of 
the members of their families. The right of the Rulers to this exemp- 
tion had to be accepted because in their own territories the Rulers 
were recognised as sovereigns and were free from all kinds of taxa- 
tion. The Ministiy of States, therefore, propose that a provision 
should also be made in the Constitution that prUy purse payments 
shall be exempt from income-tax. 

(v) Guarantees giren to the Rulers under fCTious covenants 
and agreements in respect of rights and privileges 

Guarantees have been given to the Rulers under the various 
agreements and covenants in respect of such matters as their 
succession to the gadi and continuance of their rights and privi- 
leges. In a memorandum issued on the subject we have already 
made it clear that it w'as neither desirable nor practicable to draw 
up an exhaustive list of the privileges enjoyed by the Rulers. Nor 
do the Ministry of States consider it desirable that any of the pro- 
visions of the covenants and agreements of merger should become 
justiciable; If these agreements were allowed to be justiciable, there 
would be a perpetual cause for regret. The Ministry have, therefore, 
already suggested to the Drafting Committee that Article 109 should 
be so worded as to exclude speciBcally the agreements of merger and 
the covenants from the jurbdiction of Supreme Court or any 
other Courts. At the same time, the Ministiy of States are anxious 
that constitutional recognition should be given to the obligations 
which the Government of India have assumed under the various 
agreements and covenants. The object is to allay the fears of 
the Rulers and to emphasise the moral obligation of the Government 
of the Union of India to honour these commitments. This is the 
only alternative to making these agreements justiciable. 
frO Control of the Government of India over the States during 
the transitional period 

The States and the Unions of States have to make up the leeway 
of ages to assume the position of full fledged constituent units of the 
Union of India. Having regard to the magnitude of the task that 
confronts the Governments of the Unions in the transitional period 
and to the fact that neither the services inherited by them nor the 
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political parties as at present organised are in a position to assume 
unaided full responsibilities of the administration, a provision has 
been made in the Covenants for the formation of the various Umons 
to the following effect: — 

“Notwithstanding anything contained in this Covenant, 
until a constitution framed by the Constituent Assembly comes 
into operation after receiving the assent of the Raj Pramukh, the 
Raj Pramukh and the Council of Mimsters chosen by him under 
Article V of this Covenant, shall in the exercise of their func- 
tions under the provisions of this Covenant be under the general 
control of, and comply with such particular directions if any, 
as may from time to time be given by, the Government of India’'. 
The Government of India are of the view that in the interest of pro- 
per evolution of these Unions, it is necessary that the Central Govern- 
ment should retain their control over the Governments of the Unions 
for five years even after the Constitution of India becomes operative. 
It is not the intention of the Government of India that the legisla- 
ture of the Union, where one is in existence, should be prevented in 
any manner from holding the Ministers responsible to it in the fram- 
ing of their policies and in the conduct of the administration. At the 
same time it is inevitable that to the extent that the Union Govern- 
ments act In pursuance of the directions of the Government of India, 
they should be acquitted of responsibility to the Union Legislature. 
It is, therefore, proposed that a provision to that effect may be made 
in the Constitution. 

fvUJ Entries »n the Icpijlative lists 
The Ministry of States have also examined the entries in the 
various legislative lists in so far as they relate to the States. It 
has been decided to omit such entries os the one relating to the Indian 
State railways to ensure that the legislative power of the Union Is 
co-extensive with the Union’s legislative authority over the Provinces. 
There is one such entry, however, which needs consideration. Ibis 
entry Is No. 4 in List I of the Seventh Schedule to the draft Const!- 
tution; it reads as follows: — 

“4. The raising, training, maintenance and control of the 
naval, military and air forces of the Union and their employ- 
ment; the strength, organization and control of the armed forces 
raised and employed in States for the time being specified in 
Part III of the First Schedule”. ' • 

The first part of this entry relates to the whole territory of the 
Indian Union. The second part of it relates only to States in Part 
III of the First Schedule. The Indian States Forces have so far been 
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governed by the agreements subsisting between the States and th.i 
Government of India, which have been continued under the Stand- 
still Agreements. Under these agreements, the strength and orga- 
nization of the Indian Slates Forces were in the past determined 
by the Crown Representative and arc now determined by the Gov- 
ernment of India. These Standstill Agreements will continue to be 
in force until they are terminated by mutual agreement. 

The scheme that governs the Indian States Forces assigns to 
them a definite role in the overall defence structure of India as well 
as for maintaining the internal security and provides for the main- 
tenance by them of appropriate standards of efficiency and equipment. 
The number of States which maintained the armed forces before 
August 15, 1947, was less than fifty. Since then a large number of 
these States have merged and the process of integration of the forces 
of these in the Indian Army is going apace. 

Apart from the agreements governing the Indian States Forces, 
a special provision has been made in the Covenants establishing the 
various Unions of States, the provisions of which have been guaran- 
teed by the Government of India, in respect of the forces of these 
Unions. This provision is to the following effect: 

“Subject to any directions or instructions that may from 
time to time be given by the Government of India in this behalf, 
the authority to raise, maintain and administer the military 
forces of the United State shall vest exclusively in the Raj 
Pramukh”. 

After prolonged discussions, to which the Defence Ministry was a 
party, it has been decided that all forces other than the forces in 
Madhya Bharat, Saurashtra, Pepsu and Rajasthan should be absorbed 
in the Indian Army. The forces of the Unions other than the said 
four Unions will be absorbed in the Indian Army before the new Con- 
stitution becomes operative. 

In the case of the forces of these four Unions also, as a result 
of the recent discussions, it has been decided that not only the 
^rength and organization of the forces will be determined by the 
ovemment of India with reference to the overall requirements of 
the troops for defence and internal security, but that the personnel 
of the Unions forces will take an oath of allegiance to the Central 
Government and that these forces will be under the operational 
control of the G.O.C.-in-C of the Indian Army command in which 
the Union is located. It has been further decided that in each Union 
an officer selected by the Government of India will be appointed as 
^ ® G.O.C. of the armed forces of the Union concerned. Further 
measures, such as interchangeability of officers betw’een the Indian 
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army and the Union have also been decided upon to fit in more closely 
the Union forces into the defence structure of India and to bring 
them up to the level of the Indian Army. While these measures are 
being taken to integrate the States forces as regular units of the 
Indian Army, it js evident that in the case of Aladhya Bharat, Sau- 
rashtra, Pepsu and Rajasthan Umons and one or two other States 
such as Mysore and Hyderabad, there will be, when the new Consti- 
tution comes into operation, forces other than those raised by the 
Indian Union. It is no doubt intended that m course of time the 
forces of these Unions should also form an integral part of the Indian 
army, but until that happens, it is therefore necessary to have a pro- 
vision in the Constitution for regulating these forces. If the later 
part of Entry 4 in List I is omitted, the Union Parliament will not 
have any power to regulate these forces in as much as they will 
not be forces of the Indian Union within the meaning of entry 4 as it 
will stand after the deletion of its later part. Even under the exist- 
ing arrangements, although the States have acceded on “naval, mili- 
tary and air forces of the Dominion”, the armed forces raised and 
maintained by an acceding State are not included In naval, military 
and air forces of the Dominion. The consequence of the omission of 
the later part of the entry may, therefore, be that neither the Indian 
Parliament nor the Legislatures of the Unions or States concerned, 
will have any power to regulate these forces. It is, therefore, es- 
sential that the Constitution should recognise the existence of these 
forces and provide for them. 

As already stated, the States Ministry propose to bring about a 
complete absorption of the States forces in the Indian army by de- 
grees. Meanwhile, a plan has been evolved under which the Govern- 
ment of India would be accused by the Baj Pramukhs of going back on 
provisions made in the Constitution about these forces, the Govern- 
ment of India would be accused by the Raj Pramukhs of going back 
on the Covenants, the provisions of which have been guaranteed hy 
the Government of India, and at the same time create an awkward 
position in respect of these forces when the new Constitution comes 
into operation. 

It has been pointed out that the legislative power of the States 
having been limited by the entries enumerated in List IT of the Se- 
venth Schedule, those States would have no power to legislate in 
respect of any of the matters relating to the armed forces not included 
in that List. The Ministry of States recognise that it would be in- 
advisable to insert in List 71 a provision corresponding to Ihe later 
part of entry 4 in List I. Nothing could be farther from the intentions 
of this Ministry than to permit the Stales specified in Part ITT of 
First Schedule to raise any forces and to employ them as they like. 
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In fact the Ministry would welcome a substantive provision in the 
Constitution making it clear beyond doubt that the forces of the 
Indian States would form an integral part of the forces of the Indian 
Union. At the same time provision should also bo made to meet the 
requirements of these forces until they are absorbed in the Indian 
Army as regular units. It is, therefore, suggested that a new Article 
may bo inserted in the Constitution somewhat to the following 
effect: — 

"(I) The armed forces raised and employed in any of the States 
for the time being specified in Part III of the First Schedule 
shall form part of the forces of the Union of India. 

(2) Until the Parliament otherwise pro%ides by law% the rais- 
ing, training, maintenance and control of the said forces 
shall be regulated in such manner as the President may. 
by general or special order, prescribe”. 
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MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF 
ORISSA TO THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 

(i) 

Comments on the position o/ cccediTip 5tofes 

The Government of Orissa have since subjected the matter to a 
closer examination and are confirmed in their view that the plan 
of administration of the Orissa group of States formulated by the 
drafting committee is wholly unsatisfactory and would probably be 
completely unacceptable to all parties concerned. In essence the 
plan is that those States which have ceded their full and exclusive 
authority, jimisdiction and powers to the Government of India will 
under the new constitution be administered on the same lines as 
centrally administered areas. Article 212(1) of the draft constitu- 
tion provides that the areas which are now centrally administered 
will in future be administered through a Chief Commissioner or a 
Lieutenant'Govemor to he appointed for the purpose by the Central 
Government or through the Governor of a neighbouring province 
or the Ruler of a neighbouring State. The proviso to article 212(1) 
makes it clear that the Central Government can entrust the adminis- 
tration of a centrally administered area to the Governor of a neigh- 
bouring province or the Ruler of & neighbouring State if two condi- 
tions are fulfilled; vir., • ' 
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(i) the Governor or the Ruler concerned agrees to take over its 
administration; and 

(ii) the people of the centrally administered area also agree that 
the Governor or the Ruler concerned should tahe over its 
administration. 

2. If the above scheme of administration is applied to the States 
which have ceded their jurisdiction, authority and powers to the Gov- 
ernment of India, the following consequences will clearly ensue: 

(a) All States which have acceded to the Indian Dominion 
and which have thereafter ceded their jurisdiction to the Govern- 
ment of India will for ever retain their territorial integrity and 
individual political entity including such small States as Ali- 
garh and Tigina All these Orissa States will in due course 
presumably be mentioned individually under division B of Part 
III of the first schedule to the draft constitution. Unlike the 
United State of Kathiawar, Orissa States have not effected any 
recognized merger among themselves to form a larger unit; and 
each of them has separately and individually ceded its authority, 
jurisdiction and powers to the Government of India. Presum- 
ably therefore each of them will be specifically and individually 
mentioned under division B of Part III of the first Schedule and 
will for all time to come retain their Individual political entity. 
The Provincial Government are not sure that it Is stlU possible 
for the Ministry of States to bring about a union of some sort 
of all the 25 Orissa States, which have ceded their Jurisdiction, 
prior to the inauguration of the new constitution. In case such 
Union is possible and Is effected, the United States of Orissa will 
form one political unit just as the United State of Kathiawar. 
Individual States will then lose their separate political entity, 
and the whole area covered by the 25 States will be administered 
as a single centrally adn'inistered area 

(b) The question whether any of the Orissa States which 
has ceded jurisdiction will be administered by the Governor of 
Orissa on behalf of the Central Government, as a centrally ad- 
ministered area, will be determined in accordance with the 
wishes of the Governor (who would presumably be advised in 
this matter by his Ministers) and the wishes of the people of the 
State concerned. Unless both the parties are agreed that the Gov- 
emor of Orissa should administer the State, it will have to be ad- 
ministered through a Chief Commissioner or a Lieutenant Go- 
vernor to be appointed by the Central Government or alterna- 
tively (if this is acceptable to the parties concerned) by the Ruler 
of a neighbouring State, such as hfayurbhanj who has not ceded 
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his authority and jurisdiction to the Government of India. If a 
union of all the 25 States is formed, it would not be necessary 
to ascertain the wishes of the people of each individual State: 
but it will be necessary to ascertain the wishes of the people of 
all the 25 States collectively as all of them will form one political 
unit, that is, a ‘State’ as defined in the new constitution. 

(c) Assuming that the Governor of Orissa is by common 
consent entrusted with the administration of the Orissa States, 
the Goveror w’ill administer them as an agent of the Central 
Government, It is not very clear whether in this event 

(i) the Governor will administer the area independently of his 
Provincial Ministers and will, for its satisfactory and effi- 
cient administration, be responsible to the Dominion Gov- 
ernment and through them to the Dominion I^egislature; or 

(ii) the Governor will, while administering such an area, be ad- 
vised by his Ministers, but the Ministry* will be responsible 
not to the Provincial legsslaturc but to the Dominion Gov- 
ernment and through them to the Dominion Legislature. 

in either case, however, the States w'ill remain a centrally adminis- 
tered area; in fact, each State will be a separate centrally administer- 
ed area, unless there is a union of all the States before the new consti- 
tution is finally enacted. 

(d) The provisions of article 213 of the draft constitution 
will apply, by virtue of clause (2) of article 212, to each Orissa 
State, or if there is a prior union of the States, then to the larger 
unit. The creation of a local legislature and/or a Council of 
Advisers will, however, be permissible only if the States are 
administered through a Chief Commissioner or a Lieutenant- 
Governor, If their administration is by common consent en- 
trusted to the Governor of Orissa, it will not be possible to 
create or continue any local legislative bodies or advisory coun- 
cils. The legislature for the States will then obviously be the 
central legislature. Whether legislative authority can be, and 
if so will be, delegated to the Governor is by no means certain. 

(e) It follows from what has been explained in the pre- 
ceding sub-paragraph that in case the Governor of Orissa is 
entrusted with the administration of the States, it will not be 
possible to continue even the present system of administration, 
which the Provincial Government have devised in exercise of 
the powers and authority delegated to them under the Extra- 

- ■ Provincial Jurisdiction Act. That Act will have to be adapted 
to fit in with the new Constitution Act, and as far as the Provin- 
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cial Government can judge, it wUl not be possible to take power 
in the adapted Act to modify in any way the constitutional 
scheme as envisaged in Article 212(2), in regard to the States 
coming within the purview of that article. If indeed the scope 
of the adapted Act is restricted to Jurisdiction outside the States 
as defined in the draft comtilution (there will be no adminis- 
trative units known as Provinces), then the Act will apply only 
to areas which are at present not included m either the Pro- 
vinces or the Indian States This means that it will not be pos- 
siblo to associate popular opinion in any manner with the Go- 
vernor’s administration of the Orissa States, and it will be im- 
possible to continue the local advisory committees or the States 
Assembly or the Executive Council, which the Provincial Go- 
vernment have set up to aid and advise them £n the day-to-day 
administration of the States 

(f) The Provincial Government have no doubt that if the 
wishes of the people were ascertained with reference to the 
constitutional scheme visualised by the drafting committee, they 
would almost to a man vote against any suggestion that the 
administration of the States should be conducted through the 
Governor of Orissa. This is only natural, because were the 
States to be administered through the Governor of Orissa, the 
people of the States would be completely deprived of any kind 
of participation in the task of administration, in other words, of 
even a modicum of self-government. Actually it seems to the 
Provincial Government that the allemalive of administration of 
a “ceded” State through the Governor of a neighbouring pro- 
vince or the Ruler of a neighbouring State is intended to apply 
to isolated small and undeveloped Stales which arc mt yet fit 
for local autonomy in any form and in respect of which the 
question of associating popular opinion with its administration 
is of no importance. For a group of partially developed States 
like the Orissa States, which cover a large contiguous area and 
have a considerable populaUon, of which the more advanced 
section are definitely politically conscious and keen on full parti- 
cipation in the task of local administration, the alternative 
which would have obviously to be adopted is governance through 
a Eieutenant-Govemor or a Chief Commissioner. 

(g) Assuming that the States will be administered through 
a Chief Commissioner or a Lieutenant-Governor and not through 
the Governor of Orissa, the constitutional scheme proposed by 
the drafting committee implies that the Chief Executive may or 
may not have a local legislature and/or a Council of Advisers. 
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It is unthmkable that each of these Orissa States including the 
smallest ones should have a separate legislature and a separate 
advisorj' council. Even assuimng, however, that they are form- 
ed into a union prior to the inauguration of the new' constitution 
and are then given a common local legislature as well as an 
advisory coucil under a Lieutenant Governor or a Chief Com- 
missioner, the tj'pe of local autonomy which they will enjoy 
will naturally be very limited and fall far short of “provincial 
autonomy." 

3. If the implications of the constitutional set-up proposed for 
the States, which have ceded their authority and jurisdiction to the 
Central Government, have been correctly appreciated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, the broad position appears to be as follows. In 
no circumstances would the people of the States enjoy full control 
over “provincial" affairs. They will have a limited voice in the 
governance of their territorj' if the Central Government decide to 
conduct their administration through a Lieutenant-Governor or a 
Chief Commissioner. On the other hand, they will not have even 
this limited voice if by their consent the administration is entrusted 
to the Governor of Orissa. Even if the impossible happens and 
under these conditions the people of the States vote for their gover- 
nance through the Governor of Orissa, the legislature of Orissa will 
have no concern with the administration of the States, nor will it 
indude elected representatives of the people of the States. The 
legislative authority for the Slates will be the Union Parliament, 
and the executive authority for the States will be the Governor acting 
either in his discretion or on the advice of his Ministers — in either 
case, however, the Governor being responsible to the Union Execu- 
tive and through them to the Union Parliament. In the absence of 
political integration, it will be impossible to secure administrative 
integration, even pven all goodwill and mutual imderstanding. If 
there are 25 local Governments in 25 States, administrative inte- 
gration will depend on the wishes of the 25 Governments. Even if 
they all agree, there will be almost insuperable practical difficulties 
arising largely from the fact that the administrative personnel must 
be Under one master and not under 25 partly autonomous Govern- 
ments and One fully autonomous Government or even one fully auto- 
nomous Government and one partl 5 ' autonomous Government. It 
is impossible to visualise a common secretariat for a fully autono- 
mous and responsible adminlstralson and a naiily autonomous and 
partially responsible administration, the political chiefs of the two 
administrations being altogether different personalities. It is obri- 
ous also that it will not be possible to constitute common services 
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for the States and the province; eternal differences would crop up 
with regard to disciplinary control, postings, promotions, etc; even 
common Heads of Departments will not be feasible. In brief, Orissa 
will for ever remain apart from the Orissa States. 

4. The Provincial Government venture to suggest that the 
scheme visualised by the drafting committee of the Constituent Assem- 
bly is impracticable, if what is proposed is separate administration of 
each State as a centrally administered area At best it will mean per- 
petuation of all the administrative drawbacks and evils attendant on 
the old regime which, the Provincial Government had hoped, were 
gone for good. The scheme may be feasible if a union of the 25 States 
is constituted to form a larger political and administrative unit; but 
it would still be open to the grave objections to which this Government 
drew attention in their memorandum on the constitutional future of 
Orissa State which was submitted to the States Ministry in the middle 
of December last. As they fully explained there the only satisfactoiy 
constitutional solution so far as the Orissa States are concerned is their 
complete merger and unidcatlon with the province of Onssa and that 
none of the other possible solutions, such as 

(a) constitution of a separate province. 

(b) constitution of sub-province or 

is obiec.lons wh.oh .he 

LvtaeirGcvtrnmeet then urged against these f 
aoDlies caualtv u-oll to the plan ol central aamlnlstrattoii formulate 
Sl^drTling commU.ee because ‘Ho i.>on essentially involve 
creation oi a separate 

SetreJ are: 

(a) The proposed scheme would deny provmcal autonomy to halt 
“ nS Orissa for which the Provincial Government can 

see no justification whatsoever. 

. , fif the drafting committees scheme 

^Li- units wmbe^^tuated^ 

National pnivest wrong to the Onya 

mTXme proposed will in short perpetuate the 
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criminal dismemberment ol Orissa, irustrate any hope oi 
building up a strong, stable, prosperous and racially and 
linguistically homogeneous prosunee and condemn Orissa to 
remain for ever an insignificant unit of the Union of India. 
UTiatever may be the position elsewhere in India, in Orissa 
there cannot be the slightest doubt that all these Orissa 
States owe their origin as separate administrative units to 
mere fortuitous circumstances in comparatively recent 
times. The historj' of Garhjat and Moghalbandi is well 
known. These States are in every way, historically, ethno- 
logically and culturally, inseparable parts of the old Utkal. 
It will be lamentable if m the new constitution all these 
States, mostly petty ones, are entered, as it is proposed that 
they should be entered, in part III of the First Schedule as 
separate entities. As the Provincial Government pointed 
out in their previous memorandum, “Orissa and Orissi 
States are parts of one greater whole indissolubly linked by 
natural and traditional ties of trade and commerce and social 
and cultural intercourse. They are convinced that neither 
part can prosper unless the other does.” 

<c) Unless the States are included in the province, the provin- 
cial administration would never be either efficient or even 
satisfactory, as all administrative problems are common to 
the States and the province on account of their relative geo- 
graphical situation, economic interdependence and other 
factors. 

(d) The States will be unable to pay their way and will be for 
ever a drag on the rest of the country and their own chances 
of development wil! be remote. As* was pointed out in the 
memorandum submitted by the Provincial Government in 
December last, “The total revenue of rll the States is just 
Over Rs. 1 crore including revenue from the Central sources 
of income. If revenue from the central sources is omitted 
and if generous allowances are made for the Rulers* privy 
purses, the net revenue that will be left will be entire- 
ly inadequate for the bare needs of a provincial ad min istra- 
tion; and certainly nothing at all will be left for develop- 
ment of the new prov'ince.” 

te) Finally, there is really no need and no justification for set- 
ting up the States as a separate administrative umt and 
thereby add to the overhead cost of provincial admimstia- 
tion in India. It is not the case that the States form a dis- 
tinct racial or linguistic area apart from the province. Both 
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in Orima and in the Orissa States, Oriya is the common 
lanausse barrm^' a number ot aboriffinal dialects in both 
parts, and the people arc Oriyas except the ahoriKinals who 
exist, thouiih in a varying degree, both In the Onsw nro- 
Vince and In the Orissa States. 

5, Even J/ it be assumed that article 213 of the draft constitution 
w m be suitably amended bo os to permit the creation of a local legis- 
lature and/or a council of advisers in respect of "ceded" States the 
administration of whlcii is by the consent of their people entrusted 
to the Governor of a neighbouring province, the objections which have 
been urged in tlio two preceding paragraphs would utlll substantially 
remain. If no union of the States is formed, the Central Government 
may set up for each State either a local legislature or a council of 
advisers or both and specify ihcir constitution, powers and functions 
If there is a union of the States, the Central Government may simi- 
larly set up 0 legislature for the union or a Council of advisers or 
both. In either case the Provincial Government of Orissa as such, 
that is, the Orissa Ministry, will not presumably function in the Oris-sa 
Stales. If the Central Government appoint by common consent the 
Governor of Orissa to administer the States, the Governor of Orissa 
will be the only constitutional link between the province 
and States. Whether the States arc administered os sepa* 
rale pohtlcal units or logeiher as a single unit, and whether one or 
more local legislatures or councils of advisers ore cet up or not, the 
Orissa legislature would not lie competent to legislate for the States, 
and the Orissa Ministry will have nothing to do wfth thefr admfnfs. 
tratlon except perhaps in so far os the Ministry may be able to in- 
fluence that ndmlnlstralion through the personality of the common 
Governor. 'Pho net result will be the same as would follow from the 
administration of the States through a Lieutenant Governor or a 
Chief Commissioner; and natural Orissa would be split up into any- 
thing between two and twenfy-s/x separate administrative units. 
Consequently oil the objections that have been urged In paragraphs 
4 and .0 would apply with equal force to such an arrangement. 

0. Tiio Provincial Government cannot Indeed help feeling that 
any etatulory provisfon which would make it necessary to ascertain 
tiio wishes of the people ns to whether they would prefer the States 
to bo administered through the Governor of Orissa may have many 
embarrassing conscnucnccs. Even now from several quarters can be 
heard rumblings of anti-merger propaganda If the President of the 
Union proceeds to ascertain the wishes of the people, the Provincial 
Government feel pretty certain that there w})] be very undesirable 
excitement in each Stole over the Issue of merger versus non-merger. 
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The people in many States, particularly the bigger States, might have 
visions of their own Ministries and Legislative Councils and separate 
independent existence. A good deal of public time will be wasted in 
all these controversies and then again there may be demands from 
neighbouring provinces for administration of particular States to be 
handed over to them. This is a possible development which must be 
strongly deprecated in the public interest. 

As a matter of fact, the people of the Orissa States have been 
repeatedly assured that under the new constitution they will form 
parts of Orissa and will have their due share in the Provincial Legis- 
lature and administration, and further that they will be completely 
integrated with the present Orissa districts. It will be intolerable if 
under the new constitution these hopes and promises are belied and 
the States continue to be separate entities to be administered quite 
separately by the Governor exercising delegated authority from the 
Central Government. Though the constitution does not provide for 
this, it may well be argued that it will be open at any time to the Pre- 
sident of the Union to withdraw the delegated authority and to take 
the administration in his own hands through a lieutenant Governor 
or a Chief Commissioner. All this would lead to a new field of con- 
stant friction and agitation and excitement in the public mind. 

7. The Provincial Goverment are accordingly strongly of the 
opinion that these Orissa States should lose their individual existence 
and be finally amalgamated completely and irrevocably with the 
Orissa districts just as in the Saurashtra and other unions of such 
States they have merged irrevocably into a bigger whole. The Pro- 
vincial Government do not see any difficulty in the way of bringing 
about a similar union between a Governor’s province and some of 
the States which would have the result that it would not then be 
necessary to mention these States at all in the list of the States in 
part III of the first schedule as States which have acceded to the 
Union. The drafting committee itself proposes that new linguistic 
provinces may be constituted before the constitution begins to func- 
tion so that these may be mentioned in the list of Governor’s Pro- 
vinces. The Provincial Government must strongly press that so far 
as the Orissa States are concered, they should even now be regarded 
as a part of natural Orissa, and it should be at once accepted that 
their political salvation lies in their complete merger wth the pro- 
vince of Orissa, in other words, in their complete integration with the 
province by extension of its boundaries in order that the larger pro- 
vince may be a single administratvie and political unit with a single 
legislature and a single executive. 

8. If the strong views which the Provincial Government hav^ 
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"’=‘' “"swcicd raommco. 
Uotlon is acccplctl, fhorc seem to bo three allcrmtlvo ways of 
itnplcmontlny it: ^ 


(o) The solution which the Provincicl Government would prefer 
and wWch appears \o them to he most satisfactory Js that 
the area of the province o£ Orissa should be immediately 
cnlor^jcd by the mldition thereto of all the 25 Orissa States 
hy nn order under section 290 of the adapted Government 
o£ India Act, 1025 The Provincial Govemment are advised 
that there is no legal or constitutional objection to this 
course in as much os the Rulers of these States have dofi- 
nltcly and Irrevocably transferred their States to the 
Central Governtnent tor odmlnlstrotlon, and they have 
withdrown all their rights ond privileges therein excepting 
those apcclflcally enumerated For all practical purposes, 
the Rulers Jiavo no Interest in the territories of these States 
or the management ot their aftalrs except for their guaran- 
teed allowances. The Provincial Government suggest that 
In tlicsc circumstances it is open to tlic Governor-General 
to declare an Jncrea.se ot the Province of Orissa by these 
Statoa, U this order Is made before the promulgation of 
the new conalltutton, it would follow that In tho list of the 
States In part III of the First Sehwlulc, the names of these 
particular States will not bo mentioned at all; nor will It bo 
necessary to follow the procedure nboyt the ascertainment 
of the wishes of the people. 

The Provincial Government do not consider that there 
ore any inaupernbic admlnhtruttve difficulties in the Immo- 
dlatc nnvl eomplctc merger of the States tn the Province. 
The States ore In their view developed enough to safely 
permit introduction of part III of the Government of India 
Act. Actually during the last three months this Government 
have been actively engoged In Iho task of administrative 
re-organisation of the Slates and this work Is now nearing 
completion. In a few weeks' time tiicrc will bo a common 
administrative machinery in the States and In the Province 
and common ndmlnlstratlvc personnel In all bronchos of 
ndmlnistrnllon on the same rates of pay who will be freely 
intorchanRcnblc between the two parts according to 
administrative convenience and needs. The provincial 
cadres of tho All-India Services are being built on the 
assumption that the States and the Province wUl bo n singie 
administrative unit having n common ndmlnlstrntion 
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Further, the question of unification and integration of laws 
in force in the pto\*ince and the States is being tackled in 
serious earnest; and although the process of this integration 
must necessarily be somewhat slow, the Protincial Govern- 
ment have e\*ei 5 ' hope that so far as the essential laws are 
concerned, there will in a few months’ lime be just one set 
of them m the province and the States. 

(b) Alternatively, the Protmcial Government would suggest 
that the new constitution shoiUd expressly contain provi- 
sions recognizing the jerium of the de /cr?o mergers that 
have already taken place and declare specincally, so far as 
Onssa is concerned, that as from the date of the coming into 
effect of the constitution, the pro\mce of Orissa should be 
deemed to ha\*e been increased by the lemtori^ of th^e 
States and the inhabitants thereof shall, like residents cf 
Onssa, be entitled to elect their representatives to the Pro- 
vincial and Central legislatures. Such protdsions should 
leave no room for doubt that the States would for all pur- 
poses form an integral part of Orissa and that there will be 
no question of any delegation of authoritj' by the Central 
Government to the Go\-emor of Onssa for ^eir adminis- 
tration. If this solution IS preferred by the Governm^t of 
India, some amending clauses will have to be inserted in 
the draft constitution; and the Provincial Go\-emment 
would be extremely grateful if they are allowed an oppor- 
tunity to see the amendments in drafL 
ic) The third and in the view of the Provincial Government the 
least satisfactory method is to take action under srrides S 
and 4 of the draft constitution. This is open to the objection 
that complete and legal merger of the States with the pro- 
vince must wait till the new constituticn is inaugurated and 
a law is passed by the future Union Paiiiament uniting the 
Stales and the province of Orissa to form a single ‘■State*’. 
It would appear that, under the proviso to artide 3, two 
conditions will have to be fulfilled before two or more 
Slates can umted to form a new State, namdy, 

(i) the legislature of the State whose botmdaries will be 
affected by the piopcBal will have to adopt a r«sclutirn 
in this behalf; and 

Ui) rince the proposal would affect the boundaries of s 
State (or Statesi for the time being sperifi^ in part lU 
of the first schedule, the previous consent of the State 
(or Stales) to the prr^ M y al will have to be obtained- 
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The Provincial Goverrimcnt presumes that in respect ot any 
proposal to unite the Orissa States with the province of 
Orissa with a view to form a new State, the resolution refer- 
ecl to in (i) will have to be passed by the Orissa Legislative 
Assembly. With regard to condition (li), the position 
appears to be that although the States in question will be 
specified in part Iff of the First Schedule, they will be those 
which have ceded full and exclusive authority and junsdic* 
tion and powers to the Government of India. The expres- 
sion "State" as used In article 3 (b; can be reasonably taken 
to mean only the authority which has executive and legisla- 
tive powers in it; and since the Government of India will 
exercise full executive and legislative powers in the Orissa 
• States, the Provincial Government presume that the autho- 

rity which would be competent to accord previous consent 
on behalf of the States will be, not their nominal Rulers, but 
the Government of the Union of India. If this is the correct 
legal and constitutional position, the Provincial Government 
would be prepared to wait for the enactment of the necessary 
law by the Union Parliament, in case the Government of 
India are for any reason not prepared to consider at present 
cither of the other two alternatives (a) and (b) provided 
however they can bo assured that immediately on the pro- 
mulgation of the new constitution and on an appropriate 
resolution being adoplcd by the Orissa Legislative Assem- 
bly set up under that conslituiton, the Dominion Govern 
ment will consent to the merger of the Orissa States with 
the province of Orissa and will thereafter introduce a bill in 
the Parliament for uniting the States with the province in 
order to form a new State. 

9. For many reasons, however, the solution last mentioned In 
the preceding paragraph is not in the view of the Government of 
Orissa at all satisfactory. Apart from the fact that it is doubtful it 
the present Government of India can bind their successor Government 
to a definite course of action, the political and constitutional future 
of the States will under this plan continue to be uncertain for a Jong 
time to come, and there will in consequence bo constant agitation and 
excitement in the public mind and there will be no inclination in any 
quarter to settle down to the bard task of giving the people of the 
States good and eflicicnf administrotion. From all points of view, 
therefore it would be definitely expedient to reach an immediate 
clcar-cut'decision on the political future of the Orissa States so that 
no room for uncertainty on any score may exist, all opportunities for 
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agitation of any sort may at once be eliminated, and all parties con- 
cerned may have time to recoadie themselves to the decision vrdi 
before the new constitution is inaugurated. The Pro%'incial Govern- 
ment would accordingly strongly press for the immediate acceptance 
of either of the alternatives (a) and (b) suggested in the preceding 
paragraph — and preferably the first alternative, the adoption of 
which would at once and for ever set at rest the controversy that has 
already raged for an imdesirably long time over the constitutional 
future of the Orissa States. No matter what the position may be in 
regard to other Stat^ in other parts of Iruiia, for Orissa this integra- 
tion of the neighbouring States with the present pro%*ince is for the 
people of Utkal a matter of almost life-and-death importance on which 
might lie the whole prosperity of this part of India and its people. 
The Proinncial Government submit that there ought not to be any 
hesitation on the part of the Government of India in adopting the 
suggested solution for which there is obriously every justification. 
As already slated, none can seriously challenge the basic facts that 
historically, culturally and ethnologically the States are inseparable 
and integral parts of the old Utkal; that the people of the two parts, 
Moghalbandi and Garhjat, are the same and are bound by the 
natural ties of geographical contiguity, of a common language, a 
common culture and common traditions, of trade and commerce and 
of social and cultural intercourse; that the prosperity of one pari de- 
pends on that of the other; and that administrative ^ciency in what 
is now the Province of Orissa would be perpetually hampered unless 
the States form an integral part of the province. The larger province 
which will emerge from the amalgamation of the two parts will be a 
completely homogeneous administrative unit, both racially and 
linguistically, and will have enormous possibilities of development and 
no minority problems. If properly developed, it will in the end be 
a stronger and more useful limb of the future Uruon of India than 
either the present pro^-ince of Orissa or the two or more administra- 
tive units in which natural Orissa may be split up in case, unfortu- 
natdy, little heed is paid to the realities of the situation and undue 
importance is attached to legalistic considerations and the selfish 
propaganda of interested parties. The aim <jf the Provincial Gov- 
ernment is to build up a larger and more prosperous Oriya-spea^ng 
province which will be able to take its rightful place among the 
united peoples of India; and they are confident that a realistic ap- 
proach to the problem will convince the Dominion Government that 
the solution which they have advocated is not only expedient but 
would be just and to all parties as well and would, moreover, 
serve the true interests of Tnt^ia as a whole. 
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<ii) 

Proposed AmeiidmeWs to the Constitution 

In Part I of the First Schedule, the loUowing proviso shall be 
inserted, namely — 

“Provided that the undermentioned Indian States which have 
ceded full and exclusive authority, jurisdiction and power to the 
government of India shall bo deemed to form part of the Governor’s 
Province of Orissa. 

(Specify all the Orissa States)” 

2. In Division (B) of Part HI of the First Schedule, after the 
words Indian States the tollowmg words shall be inserted 
namely — ’ 

“Excluding the Indian States specified m the proviso to Part I.” 
and such other consequential amendments to the various sections of 
the New Constitution Act as may be required. 

RGMAIIKS 

(By the Union ministry) 

The particular amendment proposed by the Government of 
Orissa may bo said to amount to annexation of the States in ques- 
tion. It is not known whether the Govornmenl of India would be 
prepared to go quite so far; our impression hitherto has been that 
the result of the Orissa type of “merger” is not to destroy the Inte- 
grity of each State. In this respect it differs from the Kathiawar 
typo of merger where the individual States have ceased to exist. 

An alternative solution that suggests itself is to add the follow- 
ing proviso to article 212(c) of the Draft: — 

“Provided that the President may at any time by Order direct 
that any such State or any group ot such States shall be govern- 
ed for all purposes os if the State or the group of States formed 
part of a named State specified for the time being in Part I of 
the First Schedule; and he may by such Order give such inci- 
dental and consequential directions as may be necessary for the 
purpose.” Such a proviso would be on the lines of Sec. 47 of 
the Govt, of India Act, 1035, as adapted, which provides for 
the Government of Borar os one Governor’s Province along with 
tho Central Provinces. At the samo time 212 (2) itself may bo 
slightly amended so os to read; 

“Any Stale lor the time being specified In Part III of the First 
Schedule whose Ruler has ceded full and exclusive authority, 
jurisdiction and powers for and in relation to the govemaneo 
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of the State to the Government of India or ony group oj such 
states shall be administered in all respects as if the State or jhc 
group oj States were for the time being specified in Part n of 
the First Schedule; and, accordingly all the pro\dsions of this 
Constitution relating to States specified in the said Part II shall 
applyto such State or group o/ States.” 


MEMORANDUM ON THE DRAFT CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 
By 

Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, 

Mr. B. H. Zaidi, 

Raja Sardar Singhii 
Sardar Jaidev Singh. 

1. Procedure for the accession 0 / the Indian States 
Tne Draft Constitution of India expressly prondes that ‘Tndia 
shall be Union of States”, and the term ‘State’ hag been defined to 
include not only those territories which fonnerly constituted British 
India but also the Indian States specified in Part m of the First Sche- 
dule. The Constitution does not, however, contain any pro\'ision 
for the acceptance by the States of the Constitution as finally ap- 
proved by the Constituent Assembly. In thig connection, it should 
be remembered that the Constituent Assembly has full legislative 
power and authority in respect of the territories which were former- 
ly known as British India, since, under the Indian Independence Act, 
toe British Parliament has completely divested itself of all authority 
in respect of these territories. But the Costituent Assembly, as sudi, 
has no power of framing any constitution for the territories comprised 
in the Indian States. It has, as the Dominion Legislature, powers 
in respect of certain specified subjects by \'irtue of the Instrument of 
Accession executed by the States. It is, therefore, not dear as to 
how the Constitution, as finally approved by the Constituent Assem- 
bly, will be made binding on the Indian States. In a unitary State 
the process of constitution-making is simple. There the Constituent 
Assembly has all powers and authority, and it may frame any consti- 
tution of any character for the entire State. The technique is, how- 
ever, somewhat complex where two or more separate and indepen- 
dent States wish to join together to form a new State under a new 
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Constitution. Two different procedures have generally been adop- 
ed in such cases. In the first place, the States concerned may con- 
clude an agreement by virtue of which a Constituent Assembly is 
created with the power to frame a constitution subject to such condi- 
tions as may be expressly specified in that agreement. Such, for 
instance, was the case when the constituent imits of the Argentine 
Republic concluded what is known as pacta prc-esisfanfe under 
which a Constituent Assembly was set up to frame the Argentina 
Constitution. Exactly similar was the case when the first Soviet 
Constitution of 1924 was established. A Treaty of Amalgamation 
between the constituent States preceded the establishment of the 
Constituent Assembly for the purpose of drafting the constitution. 
This procedure cannot, however, be adopted in the case of the Indian 
States, since the Draft Constitution has already been prepared by a 
Committee of the Constituent Assembly. 


The alternative Is that the constitution finally approved by the 
Constituent Assembly should be ratified by the governments and 
legislatures of the States. The Union Constitution Committee set up 
by the Constituent Assembly appears to endorse this procedure. 
This is what the Committee says: “Under the Act of 1935. accession 
was to be evidenced by ‘Instruments of Accession’ executed by me 
Rulers, If it is considered undesirable to use this term or adopt this 
procedure, some kind of ratification may have to be prcserihed. 
This prooedure does not, however, preclude the possibility of »uy 
the States seceding from the Indian Union at the instance of its le^- 
lature, since no legislature can restrict for ever the freedom of aolmn 
of its successors. What a legislature has ratified today may be annul- 
led by it tomorrow. The procedure would therefore, appear to be 
equally inapplicable if India is to be an ■■indestructible Union of m- 
destnictible States”, 

It is, therefore, clear that the solution of the problem has to be 
found in the procedure adopted in the Government of ["*=> *''■ '535- 
i e the Indian States should adhere to the constitution 
Iheconsmu^t Assembly by the execution of an f fee^- 

Sion the detailed particulars of which should be set forth in the Con 
stitution itself We would also suggest that negotiations should be 

niS Sd tSLi further delay ^ .‘'“'rZ'ofa anV 2 ToVtho 
conditions of the agroemenls referred to m Articles 225 and 258 of the 

Draft Constitution. , , , 1 . 

At .. fioaorA 5s nothing in the Draft Constitution relating to the 

Samfernnffuirpower and authority to the Government of India 
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expressly provide that the rights, privileges and dignities of the 
Rulers are guaranteed by the Dominion Government. A similar 
provision should, therefore, appear in the Instrument of Accession. 

2. Definition of the term 'State' under the Draft Constitution 
Under clause (1) of Article 1 of the Draft Constitution, India has 
been described as a “Union of States” irrespective of the fact whether 
the constituent units are the Governors* Prorinces, Chief Commis- 
sioners’ Provinces or the Indian States, although the distinction bet- 
ween the Provinces and the States has been maintained under clause 
(2) for certain specific purposes. The term ‘State* has all along 
been associated in India with an Indian State where the sovereignty 
is de jure vested in the Ruler. A proper distinction was maintained 
between the Indian States and the Provinces in the Government of 
India Act, 1935. The distinction has also been maintained under the 
India (Prorisional Constitution) Order, 1947. The change now sug- 
gested in the Draft Constitution will not only create confusion in the 
interpretation of the various Articles of the Constitution but is also 
bound to prejudice the special juristic status of the Indian States. It 
is, therefore, suggested that in view of the traditional polity of the 
States, their position in the constitutional set-up of India and the fact 
that the Rulers of the States will continue to be the heads of the States 
as constitutional monarchs, it would be desirable to maintain in the 
Constitution distinction between the Indian States and the ProNinces 
hy suitable differentiation in nomenclature. Indeed, the term ‘Indian 
State’ has been retained in the Draft for certain nurposes, as for 
example, in the designation “Indian State Railway”. 

3. The territory of India 

Clause (3) of Article 1 provides that the territory of India shall, 
infer olio, comprise the territories of the States; sad this means that 
it will include the territories of the Provinces as well as of the Indian 
States. It is not understood why this pro\*ision has been foimd to 
be necessary’. Geographically this is no doubt correct but constitu- 
tionally it is not. Strictly speaking, the territories of a constituent 
unit cannot become the territories of a Union of India for all pur- 
poses, but can only be considered as part and parcel of the Indian 
Union for certain specific purposes. 

Further, a pro\*ision of this nature is not to be found in most of 
the federal constitutions. For instance, under the American Consti- 
tution, a clear distinction is made between the territories of the 
Union and the territories of the States. The territories of the Union 
are not states of the Union. They’ do not possess full powers even of 
local self-government. They are subject to the exclusive jurisdiction 
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and legislation of Congress. T!lie same position is occupied by the 
District of Columbia. A similar differentiation has been made in 
the Constitution Act of the Commonwealth of Australia. Thus, 


under Section 123 of the Act, "the Parliament may mahe laws for 
the governance of any territory surrendered by any State to and 
accepted by the Commonwealth". Under this provision the Nor- 
thern Territory was surrendered by South Australia to the Com- 
monwealth and became a "Territory of the Commonwealth" (per 
Isaccs, J. in Buchanan t>. The Commonwealth, 16 C L.R at pages 
334-335) . The same distinction also exists m the federal constitutions 
of Argentina, Brazil, Mexico and Venezuela Similarly the constitu- 
tion of the U.S S.R. speahs of the territory of a Union Republic and not 
of the territory of the Union (Article 18) 


The only exceptions to this general rule are to be found in the 
now defunct federal constitution of Austria and the Weimar Consti- 
tutlon of Germany. But it should be remembered that in both these 
cases the federal character of the constitution had been reduced to 
the vanishing point and that both the SUtes had for all practical pur- 
poses become what the German jurists have called Einhcitsrtoat or 


Unitary State. 

For these reasons it is suggested that clause (3) of Article 1 


should be deleted. 

4 Distribution oj iegisiative powers befwcen the Uniem 
and the Jndion Steles 

As regerds this Importent suWeet, ‘h' 
iowing position should be clearly recognised in the Conshlulion 
well as in the Instrument of Accession;— 

(» That the States will retain ““ subjects and powers 

was accepted by the Kegoli ® ^ J 945 (he follow- 

(Ogard .0 so™ — ^rwTafttTbtac" 

regard to subjects and p - su^jj^cls and 

Mission’s statement said. Union’ That is perfectly 

powers other '^^(‘Ve .clTthat en.irel^ This 

clear, wo accept jja Nehru’s letter to the Presi- 

has been forwarding the Report of the 

dent of the Constituent Ms ' . ..jj jj ngees- 

Union Powers ^ Indian States in the schemo pro- 

;“o7cd’V; us ■^e "states which have Joined the Constituent 
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Assembly have done so on the basis of the 16th May Statement. 
Some of them have expressed themselves as willing to cede wider 
power to the Centre than contemplated in that Statement. But 
we consider it necessarj’ to point out that the application to 
States in general of the federal list of subjects, in so far as it 
goes beyond the 16th May Statement, should be with their con- 
sent. It follows from this that in their case residuary powers 
would vest with them unless they consent to their vesting in the 
Centre.*' 

(ii) That the terms ‘'State List** and “Concurrent List” will 
not be applicable to the Indian States. The Union Constitution 
Committee has also recommended that “the States shall be on 
a par with Pro\’inces as regards the Federal legislative list sub- 
ject to the consideration of any special matter which may be 
raised wben the lists have been fully prepared." 

(iii) That the adherence of the Indian States to the Union 
should be in respect of such items of the Union list as are consi- 
dered to be essential to the greater interests of India as a whole. 
The criterion for determining the subjects which should be as- 
signed to the Union may be thxis summarised in the words of 
Sir John Quick; "It is submitted that this section of the Consti- 
tution is based on the true Federal principle, that the present 
duision of power between the Federation and the States is truly 
Federal. 'S^at concerns the whole of Australia should be re- 
served to the Federal Parliament, and what concerns each 
particular part or State of Australia should be reserved to 
the part or State. There is, therefore, a logical differentia- 
tion of power based, not on the difference in commerce it- 
self, but on the operation of commerce. A branch of trade or 
commerce which begins in a Slate and ends in a State, is resen’ed 
to the State, because the State alone is interested in it, but when 
the course of trade and commerce moves a.xoss the boundary, 
and enters another State, it becomes Federal, because more than 
one State is interested, and it admits of laws of general applica- 
cation. Trade and commerce matters which are internal or do- 
inestic, may be fairly left to be dealt with by the State authori- 
ties. What concern, for instance, has the State of New’ South 
Wales in the internal shop-keeping arrangements of the State of 
Victoria?” CThe Lepislafire Potcers of the Commonicedlth end 
the Stetes of Australia at page 310.) 

On this basis, w^have no'doub't'that the States will be pre- 
pared to accede to more subjects than are included in the present 
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Instrument of Accession. A supplcmcntaiy memornmium on 
this issue will be forwarded at an early date. 


(iy) Wo would also point out that Article 227 should be 
controlled by Article 225, as the position is not entirely free from 
ambiguity. Article 225 uses the words ‘notwithstanding any. 
hing in this Chapter’. Article 237 contains the expression ‘not- 
withstanding anything In the foregoing provisions of this Chap, 
ter'. The use of the words ‘notwithstanding anything In the 
foregoing provisios of this Chapter* m Article 227 may render 
the provisions of Article 22S nugatory. It is, therefore, desir- 
able and necessary that Article 225 should be entered after 
Article 230. 


(v) Article 226 is onti-fodcral in character and does not 
find a place in any federal constitution We, therefore, suggest 
that this Article should be deleted. 

(vi) Article 230 of the Draft Constitution reads as follows; 
"J^otwilhstandJng anything in the foregoing provisions of this 
Chapter, Parliament has power to make any law for any State 
or part thereof for implementing any treaty, agreement or con- 
vention with any other country or countries.” This is an ontl- 
federal provision, and there is no reason why the Union should 
bo thus allowed to invade the sphere earmarked for the consti- 
tuent Units. The correct position in regard to this matter is 
contained in section 106(1) of the Government of India Act, 
loss, which runs thus. "The Federal Legislature shall not by 
reason only of the entry in the Federal Legislative List relating 
to the implementing of treaties and agreements with other coun- 
tries have power to make any law for any provinces except with 
the previous consent of the Governor, or for a Federated State 
except with the previous consent of the Ruler thereof”. The 
States urge that this provision should be incorporated in the 
new Constitution. In this connection, reference may be made to 
the Privy Council decision in Attorney Generat for Ontario and 
others (1937 A.C. page 329). Jn this case, the Privy Council 
ruled os Invalid certain Acts of the Canadian Parliament regu- 
lating conditions of labour in various ways, as the legislation 
related to a Provincial subieci, although it was sought to be fustl- 
fied on the ground that it was required to give effect to certain 
Intcrnatfonal Conventions which had been ratified by the Domi- 
nion of Canada. "The Dominion cannot merely by making pro- 
mises to foreign countries, clothe Itself with legislative authority 
inconsistent w»h the Constitution which gave it birth.*** It 
must not bo thought that the result of this decision Is that Canada 
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is incompetent to legislate in performance of treaty obligations. 
In totality of legislative powers, Dominion and Provincial to- 
gether, she is fully equipped. But the legislative powers re- 
main distributed and if, in the exercise of her new functions de- 
rived from her new international status, Canada incurs obliga- 
gations, they must, so far as legislation be concerned, when they 
deal with provincial classes of subjects, be dealt with by co- 
operation between the Dominion and the Provinces”. 

5. Administrative Relations bettocen the Union and the States 
Clause (2) of Article 234 reads as follows: ‘‘The executive po- 
wer of the Union shall also extend to the giving of directions to a 
State as to the construction and maintenance of means of communi- 
cation declared in the direction to be of national or military import- 
ance”. Such a provision is entirely anti-federal and no such executive 
power should vest in the Union Government. It is, no doubt, true 
that a similar provision did exist in the Government of India Act, 
1935, but its application was confined entirely to the provinces. 
'There is no reason why it should now be made applicable to any con- 
stituent State of the Indian Union, particularly as powers under items 
31 and 32 of the Union List should be adequate and satisfactory. 

It is also suggested that the following provisions should be in- 
corporated in the Constitution: — 

(1) That in the exercise of the executive authority of the 
Union in any State regard shall be had to the interests of that 
State. Similar provision is to be found in the Government of 
India Act, 1935, which was applicable to the Provinces as well 
as the States. There is no reason why it should not be repeated 
in the new Constitution. In this connection, attention is invited 
to the marginal note of Article 233 which speaks of the ‘obliga- 
tion of States and Union’ but there is no substantive provision 
relating to the obligation of the Union in this matter. 

(2) That it should be possible for any constituent unit so 
desiring to conclude agreement with the Union Government for 
the exercise by that Unit of functions in relation to the adminis- 
tration of any law of the Union Legislature which applies there- 
in. The Government of India Act, 1935, as well as the India 
(Provisional Constitution) Order, 1947, provided for such agree- 
ments with the Indian States. Similar provisions are to be found 
in the federal constitutions of Switzerland, the German Reich 
of 1919, and the Republic of Austria of 1929. 

6. Prouisions relating to the Judiciary 
Clause (1) of Article 100 provides that no discussion shall take 
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place m the PatUament with reaped to the conduct of any Judge 
of the Supremo Court or a High Court In the discharge of his duties 
except upon a motion for prcscntfng an address to the President 
praying for the removal of the Judge. Clause (2) is so svorded as to 
permit motions for removal of Judges of High Courts in States. This 
cannot have been Intended. We suggest the deletion of this clause 


Clause (i) to the proviso te ArUclc 109, in effect, abrogate the 
general provisions of Article 109 as stated tn clauses (a), (b) and (c). 
A judicial pronouncement by the Supreme Court of India on any dis- 
pute oven though it is covered by any treaty, agreement, engagement, 
Sanad or other similar instrument entered into or executed before the 
date of the commencement of this Constitution is more appropriate 
and honourable. The Slates, therefore, suggest that irro.spcctive of 
any provisions to the contrary provided in any such treaty, agree- 
ment, etc., every dispute arising out of such treaty, agreement etc , 
should be cognizable by the Supreme Court of India This will m- 
volve the deletion of clause (il of the proviso to Article 109 and the 
consequential omission of clause 12) of Article 110 


Article 117 of the Draft Constitution provides that "the law 
declared by the Supreme Court shall be binding on all courts within 
the territory at India”. The territory of India will also Include the 
Indian States, and, presumably, this Article is intended to be appli- 
cable to the Indian States. There is, however, no Justification for 
extending the application of this provision. Tlw courts of on Indian 
State might consider It proper and reasonable on grounds of justice, 
equity and good conscience to accept the law declared by tlie Sup- 
reme Court, but strictly spcaldng, the courts of an Indian State cannot 
bo saddled with a statutory obligation to follow the law declared by 
the Supreme Court in respect of such matters os arc not within the 
Jurisdiction of the Indian Union in regard to an Indian State. This 
principle has been recognised in section 2J2 of the Government of 
India Act. 1935, adapted by the India (Provisional Constitution) 
Order, 1047. Therefore, Article 117 of the dratl should accordingly 
be amended. 


Clause (1) of Article 235 provides that "full faith and credit shall 
be given throughout the territory of India to public acts, records and 
judicial proceedings of the Union and of every State.” Clause (3) of 
this Article further provides; “Final Judgments or orders delivered or 
passed by civil courts in any part of the tcTrUory of India shaU bo 
capable of execution anywhere within that territory according to 
law”. The provi'o to this Article, however, lays down that this 
Article will only be applicable to on Indian State if U has conceded 
io the Union the Powers to make laws with respect to Criminal Pro- 
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cedure, Civil Procedure and the Law of E^dence, etc. This proviso 
is totally imjustifiable. In the first place, it directly contradicts the 
practice under which the public acts and records of an Indian State 
were recognised in British India provided they w’ere duly authenti- 
cated. Secondly, the restriction which the draft constitution proposed 
to impose on the authority of an Indian State is without any prece- 
dent in any federal constitution. For instance, section 118 of the 
Australian Constitution provides that *'full faith and credit shall be 
given throughout the Commonwealth to the laws, public acts and 
records, and the judicial proceodmgs of every State”, although the 
Commonwealth parliament has no power to make laws in respect of 
Criminal Procedure, Civil Procedure, or the Law of Evidence. Simi- 
larly, imder the Constitution of the United States of America, “full 
faith and credit shall be given in each State to the public acts, records 
and judicial proceedings of everj- other State”, although Criminal 
Procedure, Civil Procedure and the E.aw of Evidence are not within 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 

7. Emergency Poicers o/ the Union Government 

Part XI of the Draft Constitution contains provisions relating 
to the exercise of certain powers by the President of the Union dur- 
ing a period of emergency. All these powers are of an extraordinarj’ 
nature. Some of them also militate against the fundamental prin- 
ciple of federalism and do not find any parallel whatsoever in any 
other Federal Constitution. For instance, the Constitution of the 
United States does not contain any such provision. It restricts itself 
to recognising in direct terms the possibility of adopting exceptional 
measures by declaring that the writ of habeas corpiiJ shall not be 
suspended unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public 
safety might require it. The reason for this attitude has been thus 
explained by the Supreme Court in Ex porle Milligan: ‘The Con- 
stitution of the United States is a law for rulers and people equally 
in war and in peace, and covers with the shield of its protection all 
classes of men, at all times, and under all circumstances. No doc- 
trine inv'olving more pernicious consequences was ever inv’ented by 
the wit of man than that any of its provisions can he suspended 
during any of the great exigencies of gov’emment. Such a doctrine 
leads directly to anarchy or de^otism; but the theory of necessity on 
which it is based is false, for the Government, within the Constitu- 
tion, has all the powers granted to it which are necessary to preserve 
its existence.” The same argument could legitimately be advanced in 
the case of India. It may, however, be pointed out that the prototype 
of the plan embodied in the Draft Constitution is to be found in the 
system of eferf de siege which obtains in France. The system of 
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cstado de sltio incorporated in the Fede 
American States is also modelled on 
examples do not, however, lend support 
the Draft Constitution, since there are 
the two systems os noted beiow:— ( 

(i) The Draft Constitution empowers the Presidentmt the 
Union to declare a state of mergency, and such a declaration 
remains in force for a period of six months unless it is extended 
by a resolution of both Houses of Parliament- In France, on the 
other hand, a state of emergency can only be declared by the 
Legislature by virtue of a special Jaw enacted for the purpose 
If the Legislature is not in session, the President may declare a 
State of emergency, but ho is bound to convene the Legislature 
within a period of two days. In Mexico, estado ds sifto can be 
declared by the President but only with the concurrence of the 
Legislature or of the Standing Commission when the Legisla- 
ture is not in session. In Brazil, the Constitution clearly states 
that the authority competent to declare *'the state of siege” is 
the National Congress, the executive exorcising the emergency 
powers only In case the Congress is not in session 

(il) Under the provisions of the Draft Constitution the 
Proclamation of Emergency may cover the whole of India, This 
is not the case in the other Constitutions. In France, for in- 
stance, the Proclamation must specify the department to which 
it is intended to apply. Similarly, under the Federal Constitu- 
tions of the Latin American States a declaration of tho state of 
siege for the whole country is not warranted. 

(Ui) Tlie Draft Constitution authorises the President of 
the Union to suspend the constitutional guarantees. No such 
power can be exercised under tho system obtofning in France 
as there the p«>p]o continue to enjoy thoir fundamental rights 
in spite of the declaration of ctal dc siege. 

(iv) Under the Draft Constitution, the Union Government 
may invade the sphere oi executive authority assigned to a com- 
ponent State. Such a provision does not exist in any other con- 
stUutlon. 

(V) The Draft Constitution makes it quite clear that the 
President may suspend the operation of the financial settlement 
contained in the Constitution. This has no parallel in any other 
Federal Constitution. 

It may be conceded that in the event of war or threat of war. 
may become imperatively necessary to vest extraordiary powers in 
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the Union Government, although, it is quite clear that adequate and 
satisfactorj' powers can be claimed by the Union Government under 
the items relating to Defence in the Union List as well as under Item 
77 of the same list. There is, however, no jurisdiction for claiming 
such powers in the event of domestic violence, particularly as under 
the Constitution the Governors of the States will have adequate 
authority to deal with any situation of emergency* and, presumably, 
the Rulers of Indian States will have similar pow’ers. If, however, 
it is deemed necessary' to retain these provisions, the following amend- 
ments should be made: — 

(i) The Proclamation of Emergencj’ should apply only to 
those constituent States or parts of States which are directly 
threatened by war or domestic violence. 

(ii) The Proclamation should be applicable to a consti- 
tuent State threatened by war or domestic violence only when 
the government of the State asks for such Proclamation or has 
totally failed to cope with the situation. 

(lU; The issue of directions under Article 276(a) should be 
confined to the States which have been threatened by war or 
domestic violence. 

(iv) There is no justification for Article 277, and the Pre- 
sident of the Union Government should have no authority under 
the constitution to suspend the operation of the financial settle- 
ment embodied in the Constitution. 

The provisions contained in the Draft Constitution deal 
only with the rights and powers of the Union in the event of grave 
emergency. There is no reference anywhere in the Draft to the obli- 
gations which necessarily devolve on the Union Government in such 
cases. For instance, all Federal Constitutions expressly and specifi- 
cally provide that it is the duty of the Central Gevemment to protect 
every component State against external aggression or domestic rio- 
ence. Section 119 of the Australian Constitution Act imposes on the 
Commonwealth the duty to protect every State against invasion and, 
on the application of the executive government of the State, to pro- 
tect every' State against domestic violence. Section 51 of the Austra- 
lian Defence Act, therefore, provides: “\Vhere the Governor of a 
State has proclaimed that domestic violence exists therein, the 
Governor-General, upon the application of the Executive Govern- 
ment of the State, may, by proclamation, declare that domestic ido- 
lence exists in that State, and may call out the Permanent Forces, 
and in the event of their numbers being insufficient may also call out 
such of the Militia and Volunteer Forces, as may be necessary for the 
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protection of that State, and the services of the Forces so called out 
may be utilised accordingly for the protection of that State against 
domestic violence”. A similar provision, almost in the same words, 
is to be found in the Constitution of the Umted States. Under the 
Swiss Constitution, the authorities of a Canton are entitled to ask 
for aid not only from the Federal Government but also from other 
Cantons in case of sudden danger of foreign attack. The authorities 
of the Cantons have similar rights in the case of internal disturbance 
or if danger is threatened by another Canton. The Constitution of the 
Argentine Republic provides that the Federal Gvernment have the 
right to intervene in the territory of the umts to “repel external in- 
vasions and, upon the requisition of their constituted authonties, to 
support or re-estabhsh them if they have been displaced by an m- 
surrcction or by invasion from another Province. Similar provi- 
sions exist in other Federal Constitutions. 


It is, therefore, sugsested that there should bo a specific clause 
in the Constitution on the following lines; “It shall be the duly of the 
Union to protect every State against external asgtession and, upon a 
request from the executive government of a State, W f”'”* " 
restore the duly constituted authorities of that Slate in the event of 
domestic violence or Insurrection”. 

8. Ftnoneinl Relations between the Union ond the Constituent 
States 


Article 268 of the Dralt Constitution ’’'A 

conclude agrements with the Xwe rins thS 

collection and distribution of taxes and duties. The Article runs 

••(0 Notwithstanding anyteing-^^^^ 

the Union may, ^ a state for the time being 

article enter into o" ‘ with respect to the 

spccilied m Part in f j^viaWe by the Govern- 

levy and coUcctlon of any distribution of the pro- 

effect subiect to the terms of such agreement. 

. wnnnt entered into under clause (i) of this 

“(ii) An agreemen period not exceeding ten 

artieio shall continue ai^cZetMutien. 

years from the commencement of this uo 

pi„t;"cyi‘"-*«^ 
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on by a constituent unit within its own territory. We would, there- 
fore, Urge that Article 2GG should be amended accordingly. 

Article 16 defines the fundamental right regarding freedom of 
trade, commerce and intercourse throughout the Union subject, how- 
ever, to certain exceptions in this behalf as specified in Article 244 
In this connection, reference may be made to paragraph 5 of the 
Interim Report submitted by the Advisory Committee on the subject 
of Fundamental Rights, which may be quoted here in oxtenso.— 

“Clause 10 deals with the freedom, throughout the Union, 
of trade, commerce and intercourse between the citizens. In 
dealing with this clause we have taken into account the fact thai 
several Indian States depend upon internal customs for a consi- 
derable part of their revenue and it may not be easy for them to 
abolish such duties immediately on the coming into force of the 
Constitution Act. We, therefore, consider that it would be rea- 
sonable for the Union to enter into agreements with such States, 
in the light of their existing rights, with a view to giving them 
time, up to a maximum period to be prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion, by which internal customs could be eliminated and com- 
plete free trade established within the Union.’’ 

Articles 16 and 244 are not in consonance with the letter and 
spirit of the observations made in the paragraph cited above in so 
far os these relate to the levy of Internal customs by some of the 
Indian States, The States would, therefore, urge that Article S44 
may be amended accordingly. 

g. Other Proutsionj of the Draft Constitution 
(I) CITJZENSUIP 

Part II of the Draft deals with the question of citizenship. Under 
Article 6 of this Part, Parliament may by Jaw make further provision 
regarding the acquisition and termination of citizenship and oli other 
matters relating thereto. Under the Seventh Schedule, 'citizenship’ 
falls within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Union. It would, there- 
fore, follow that as soon os a law relating to citizenship has been 
passed by the Union Parliament, the local laws of nationality in force 
in the Indian States would cease to be operative. But one of the 
salient features of every federal system is the principle of double citi- 
zenship. There are, In every Federal Constitution, a Government ot 
the Federation and a Government of each ot the component States. 
Each of those Governments Is distinct from the other, and each has 
citizens of its own, who owe It allegiance, and whose rights, within its 
jurisdiction, it must protect. The same person may be at the same 
time a citizen of the Federation and a citizen of a State. But his rights 
of citizenship Jn one of these Governments will be different from those 
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which belong to him under the other. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has thus clarified the position: “The distinction between 
citizenship of the United States and citizenship of a State is clearly 
recognised and established. Not only may a man be a citizen of the 
United States without being a citizen of a State, but an important 
element is necessary to convert the former into the latter. He must 
reside %^ithin a State to make him a citizen of it, but it is only neces- 
sarj’ that he should be bom or naturalized in the United States to be a 
citizen of the Union. It is quite clear, then, that there is a citizenship 
of the United States and a citizenship of a State, which are distinct 
from each other and which depend ujion different characteristics or 
circumstances in the individuaL” (United States V. Crvic^tsharil:, 92 
U.S. 542). 

It is, therefore, suggested that a proviso should be added to Article 
6 of the Draft preserving the right of the Legislature of a constituent 
State to deal with the question of citizenship for the local purposes of 
the State. 

(ID FUSDAiiESTAL RIGHTS 

part III of the Draft Constitution deals with fundamental rights, 
and it has been expressly made applicable to the Indian States. The 
following provisions in this Part require special consideration from 
the point of view of States: — 

(a) Clause (1) of Article 12 provides that no title should be con* 
ferred by the Stale. The proidsions of this clause are, however, incon- 
sistent with the provisions of clause 7 recommended by the Advisorj* 
Committee on the subject of fundamental rights which says that no 
heritable title shall be con/erred by the Union. There is no reason 
why the Rulers of Indian States should be deprived of their preroga- 
tive to confer titles on their subjects. We would, therefore, suggest 
that Article 12 should be amended suitably in the light of the provi- 
sions of the clause recommended by the Advisorj' Committee. 

(b) Clause (1) of Article 25 guarantees the right to move the 
Supreme Court of India by appropriate proceedings for the enforce- 
ment of the fundamental rights. This means that the jurisdiction of 
the Courts of the Indian States will be entirely ousted in respect of 
this matter. There does not appear to be any substantial reason 
behind this proposal. It would be more appropriate if Artide 25 were 
amended to provide that in respect of an Indian State the highest 
judicial tribunal in that State should in the first instance be moved 
for the enforcement of any fundamental rights and that the jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court of India srould be invoked bj' an aggrieved 
person by way of revision or appeal. This amendment is all the 
more necessary in view of the proviaons of Article 280 of the Draft 
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Constitution. This Article provides for the suspension of the enforce- 
ment of fundamental rights under Article 25 where a Proclamation 
of Emergency is in operation. This Article does not, however, relate 
to the suspension of the enforcement of fundamental rights m respect 
of an Indian State. In these circumstances, an extremely serious 
situation may arise where the Ruler of a State may, in the event of 
an emergency, suspend the enforcement of fundamental rights but 
the Supreme Court of India would still be competent to hear a peti- 
tion in this behalf, as the Order of the Ruler of the State will not bo 
binding on the Supreme Court. The same view has been taken by 
the Ad hoc Committee of the Constituent Assembly which was 
appointed to consider the constitution and powers of the Supremo 
Court. This is what it said: “Clause 22 of the draft of the Fundamental 
Rights provided that the right to move the Supreme Court by appro- 
priate proceedings for the enforcement of fundamental rights ig 
guaranteed. We think, however, that it is undesirable to make the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in such matters exclusive. The 
cltiren will practically be denied these fundamental rights if, when* 
ever they are violated, he is compelled to seek the assistance of the 
Supreme Court as the only Court from which he can obtain redress. 
Where there is no other Court with tho necessary jurisdiction, the 
Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdiction, including powers 
or revision.** 

(Ill) PRSROCATIVB OF PARDON, ETC. 

Sub-clause (c) of clause (1) of Article 59 provides that the Pre- 
sident shall have the power to grant pardons, reprieves, respites or 
remissions of punishment or to suspend, remit or commute the sen- 
tence of any person convicted of any offence in all cases where tho 
sentence is a sentence of death. It is no doubt provided in clause (3) 
of the same Article that the provisions of (ho aforementioned sub- 
clause (c) shall not affect the power (o suspend, remit or commute a 
sentence of death exercisable by the Ruler of an Indian State under 
any law for the time being in foiw. But this clause docs not over- 
ride the right of a convict to prefer an appeal or revision against the 
order of the Ruler to the President who may then even rescind such 
order, Tliis right flows from the aforementioned provisions of Arti- 
cle 59 ns they stand now. At present the power referred to in sub- 
clause (c) of clause (1) of Article 59 vests exclusively in tho Ruler 
of an Indian State ond this is. in fact, a prerogative inherently vesting 
in him Wo therefore, suggest that finality should be attached to 
an order passed by a Ruler in any such case and sub^lause (c) of 
clause (1) and clause (3) Article 59 should be suitably amended so as 
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to confine their operation to the Governors’ Provinces and the Chief 
Commissioners’ Provinces only. 

(IV; ELECTION OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNION 
According to Article 67(1) and (2), the Council of State is to 
consist of two hundred and fifty members of whom fifteen members 
having special knowledge or practical experience in respect of cer- 
tain specified matters are to be nominated by the President Article 
43 provides that the President shall be elected by the members of an 
electoral College consisting of — 

(a) the members of both Houses of Parliament, and 

(b) the elected members of the legislatures of the States. 
Thus although under sub-daxise (a) the elected as well as the 

nominated members of the Council of States will be the members of 
the electoral College to be constituted for electing the President, but 
so far as the State Legislatures are concerned, their elected members 
only will be members of that College under sub-clause (b). This is 
an invidious distinction between the nominated members of the 
Council of States and the nominated members of a State legislature 
for which there is no justification. We, therefore, suggest that the 
word “elected" occurring in clause (b) of Article 43 should be deleted. 
iV) ALLOCATION OF SEATS IN THE UNION PARLIAMENT 
It has not been expressly stated in the Draft Constitution as to 
what criterion or principle shall be adopted in allocating seats in the 
Council of States to the various Units forming the Union. It is, there- 
fore, suggested that such criterion or principle should be definitely 
specified in Article 67 of the Constitution itself. 

In view of the general principle enunciated in sub-clause (b) of 
clause (5) of Article 67 according to which seals in the House of the 
People are to be allocated to the various Units forming the Union, 
the proviso to this sub-clause appears to be redundant. 
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In our previous Memorandum we have stated what we consider 
to be the principal criterion for determining the subjects which States 
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should assign to the Union. The underlying prlncljile ot our recom- 
mendation Is; v?hat concerns the whole o{ India should bo ceded to the 
Union Parliament, and what concerns each particular port or State 
should bo reserved to the part or State, On this basis. Vk-c feel that 
the States would bo prepared to accede m respect oi a large number 
of the items included in the Union List, subject to the followinR ob- 
sorvatlons*. — 

1. Item i. The words "the strength, organisation and control of 
the armed forces raised and employed In States for the time being 
specified in Part III of the First Schedule" should be substituted by 
tho following: “the strength ol the armed forces raised and employed 
in States for the time being spocifiod In Part III of the First Schedule 
and the organisation and control of such part of these forces ns may 
by agreement be earmarked lor service with tho Union forces." 

2. Item 7. The following words should be added at the end 
of this Item: "In the States for the lime being specified in Parts I 
and H ot the First Schedule, and the administration of cantonments 
in States for the time being specified In Part HI of the First Schedule". 

3. Item 11. Tho words “and trade" after the word “consular" 
should be deleted. 

4. Items 13 and 14. The following should be added at tho end 
of each Item; "Provided that the Union shall not by reason only of 
this entry have power to implement such decisions for a State for tho 
time being specified In Part HI of the First Schedule except with the 
previous consent of the State”. 

5. Item 19. The following should be added at the end: "Pro- 
vided tlint the Legislature of o State for tho time being specified in 
Port III of the First Schedule shnll be competent to make laws regU' 
lallng cltlzcnsidp for the purposes of tho State". 

G. Item 47. nils item should be rc-drafted ns follows; “Bank- 
ing, tlmt is to soy, the conduct of banking business by Corporations 
other than Corporations owned or controlled by tho Government of a 
constituent State and carrying on business only wltidn that State". 

7. Item 49. The following words should be added; “other 
than State Insurance". 

0. Item 74. This item should bo ro-drafted as follows; "Do. 
velopmcnt of inter-Slalc waterways for purposes of flood control, 
irrigation, navigation and liydro^lectrlc power to the extent to which 
development under tlio control of the Union is declared by Parliament 
by law to bo expedient in the public interest ’. 

0. Item 73. The words "or the Government of any State” 
should bo deleted. 
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10. Item 79. The words “and taxes other than stamp duties on 
transactions therein” should be deleted. 

11. hem 91. This item should not be applicable to an Indian 
State. 


83 

FINAL DRAFT OF ARTICLE 306A [JAMMU & KASHMIR] AS 
SETTLED BETWEEN THE HON’BLE SHRI N. GOPALASWAMY 
AIYANGAR ON THE ONE SIDE A^JD MESSRS. BEG AND 
SHAWMIRI ON THE OTHER ON OCTOBER 16, 1949 

306A. (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in this Consti- 

tution, 

(a) the pro\'isions of article 211A of this Constitution shall 
not apply in relation to the State of Jammu and Kashmir; 

the power of Parliament to make laws for the State 
shall be limit^ to 

(i) those matters in the Union List and the Concturrent 
List which, in consultation with the Government of the State, 
are declared by the President to correspond to matters speci- 
fied in the Instrument of Accession governing the accession 
of the State to the Dominion of India as the matters with 
respect to which the Dominion Legislature may make laws 
for the State; and 

. (ii) such other matters in the said Lists as, wdth the 
concurrence of the Government of the State, the President 
may by order specify; 

Eicphmotion: — 

For the purposes of this article, the Government of the State 
means the person for the time being recognised by the Union as the 
Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir acting on the ad\’ice of the Council 
of Ministers appointed under the Maharaja’s Proclamation dated the 
5th March 1948. 

(c) the provisions of article 1 of this Constitution shall apply 
in relation to the State; 

(d) Such of the other provisions of this Constitution and sub- 
. ject to such exceptions and modifications shall apply in relation 

to the State as the President may by order specify: 
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t ^ 

specified m the Inslrument oj Accession of the State ateosaid 
shall be issued except iti comultation with the Goveromeut of 
the State; 


Provided further that no such order which relates to mat- 
ters other than those referred to in the preceding proviso shall 
be issued except with the concurrence of that Government; 

(2) If the concurrence of the Government of the State referred 
to in sub-clause (b) (ii) or in the second proviso of sub-clause (d) of 
clause (I) was given before the Constituent Assembly for the purpose 
of framing the Constitution of the State is convened, it shall be placed 
before such Assembly for such decision as it may take thereon; 

(3) Notwithstanding anything in the preceding clauses of this 
article, the President may, by public notification, declare that this 
article shall cease to bo operative or shall be operative only with such 
exceptions and modifications and from such date as be may specify; 

Provided that the recommendation of the Constituent Assembly 
of the State shall be necessary before the President issues such a noli* 
ilcatlom 


Drajt Ayticle 306A as proposed by the Kashmir Government 
306A. Notwithstanding anything contained In this Constitution, 
until on the recommendation of the Constituent Assembly constituted 
for the purpose of framing the ConslHuUon of the Jammu and Kash. 
mir State (hereinafter referred to as the State in this Article) the 
President may, by public notification, alter, modify or amend this 
Article, 

(a) Only such provisions of this Constitution shall apply in 
relation to the State as arc declared by the President, in consul- 
tation with the Government of the State, to relate directly to the 
matters specified in the Instniment of Accession governing the 
accession of the State to the Dominion of India; 

(b) The power of Parliament to make laws for the Stale 
shall be limUed to*. — 

those matters in the Union list and the Concurrent List 
which arc declared fay the President, fn consultation with the 
Covernmont of the State, to correspond to matters specified 
in the Inslrument of Accession governing the accession of 
that State to the Dominion of India as the matters with res- 
pect to which the Dominion liegislature may make laws for 
the State. 
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ExpTcncfion: — 

The Government of the State in this Article means the person for 
the lime being recognised as the Maharaja of the State by the Union 
acting on the advice of the Council of Ministers as at present consti- 
tuted and not acting in his discretion or in his individual judgment 


Kew orticlc 306A (as finally settled) 

That for article 306A, the following article be substituted; — 
“306A. Notwithstanding anything contained in this Constitu- 
tion, until such date as, on the recom- 
mendation of the Constituent Assemly 
constituted for the purpose of framing 
the Constitution for the State, the Pre- 
sident may by public notification announce to be the date on which 
this article shall cease to be operative, — 

(a) the provisions of article 2nA of this Constitution shall 
not apply in relation to the State of Jammu and Kashmir; 

(b) the power of Parliament to make laws for that State 
shall be limited to — 


(i) those matters in the Union List and the Concurrent 
List which after consultation with the Government of the 
State are declared by the President to correspond to matters 
specified in the Instrument of Accession governing the acces- 
sion of that State to the Dominion of India as the matters 
with respect to which the Dominion Legislature may make 
laws for that State, and 

(ii) such other matters in the said Lists as with the 
concurrence of the Government of that State the President 
may by order specify; 

(c) the provisions of Part V and Parts IX to XVH of this 
Constitution shall apply in relation to that State subject to such 
exceptions and modifications as after consultation with the Gov- 
ernment of the State the President may by order specify: 
Provided that in so far as sudi provisions relate to any matter 
referred to in sub-clause (ii) of clause (b) of article, thej* shal l 
apply in relation to that State subject to such exceptions and modi- 
fications as with the concurrence of the Government of that State 
the Prudent may by order specify. 
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(December, 1946 to July 31, 1057) 

I. states committee 

This Commiltoo was set up by the Constituent Assembly by o 
resolution on 2Ist necember, IMG The personnel of the Commit- 
lee Is given In the resolution ns set out below 

'‘Tliis Assembly resolves that the following members, namely:— 
■*(1) Mnulana Abul Kalom Azad. 

(2) The Hon’blc Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 

(3) The Ilon'ble Sardar Vallabhbhal Patel, 

(4) Dr. S, Pattabhi SUaramayya, 

(5) Mr. Shankartao Deo, and 

(G) The Hon’ble Sir N. Gopalaswamy Alyangar, 
do constitute a committee to confer with the Negotiating Committee 
*et up by the Chamber of Princes and with other TcprcscntatWes of 
Indian States for the purpose of— 

fa) fixing the distribution of the seats in the Assembly 
not exceeding 53 Jn number which, in the Cabinet Mission’s 
statement of ICth Mny, 194G, are reserved for Indian States, 
and 

Ib) fixing the method by which the representatives of 
Stales should be returned to this Assembly, and thereafter to 
report to the Constituent Assembly the result of such negotia- 
tion. 

The Assembly further resolves that not more than three other 
members may bo added to the committee later and that they be 
cJoctcct fay the Assembly at swell Hme end In such manner as the 
President may direct.” 

Certain additional powers were conferred on this committee by 
a subsequent resolution of the Assembly dated 22nd January, J947; — 
“Tills Assembly resolves that the Committee oonstituted by its 
Resolution of December 21, iO-fC (to confer with the Negotiating 
Committee set up by the Chamber of Princes and with other repre- 


S2t 
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sentatives of Indian States for certain specified purposes) shall in 
addition ha%'e power to confer with such persons as the Committee 
thinks fit for the purpose of examining the special problems of Bhu- 
tan and Sikkim and to report to the Assembly the result of such 
examination.” 

(The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is the Chairman of the 
Committee). 


II. STAFF AND FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Chairman 

The President of the Assembly. 

Members 

1. Dr. H. C. Mookherjee 1 Vice-Presidents of the 

2. Sir V. T. Krishnamachari. J Assembly. 

3. Shri Satj-anarayan Sinha. 

4. Shri Jaipal Singh. 

5. Shri V.I. Muniswami Pillai. 

6. Shri N.V. Gadgil. 

7. Seth Govind Das. 

8. Shri Sri Prakasa. 

9. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur. 

10. Shri Bhawanji A. KhimjL 

11. Shri K. Santhanam. 

This Committee was set up under rule 42* of the Constituent 
Assembly Rules, which is as follows: — 

“42(1) A Staff and Finance Committee shall be set up for the 
duration of the Assembly and shall consist of — 

(a) the President, who shall be ex-o^cio Chairman of 

the Committee, 

(b) the two Vice-Presidents, and 

(c) nine other members to be elected by the Assembly 
in accordance with the principle of proportional 
representation by means of the single transferable 
vote. 

(2) The functions of the Committee shall be — 

(a) to advise the President regarding the posts to be 
created in the office of the Assembly, and the sala- 
ries and emoluments to be attached thereto; 


• Now Rule 41. 
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(b) (0 recommend to the Assembly the allowances to 
be paid to the officers and members of the Assembly 
and its committees; and 

(c) to frame a budget or supplementary budget for sub* 
mission to the Assembly 

(3) The President may make standing orders for the con- 
duct of the business of the Committee. 

(4) The Staff and Finance Committee shall invite the Audi- 
tor*GeneraI to audit the accounts of the Assembly.” 

Iir. CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 
Chairman 

Sir AHadi Krishnaswami Ayyar 
Members 

1 DrP.K. Sen, 

2. Bakshi Sir Tek Chand, 

3 B. Pockcr Sahib Bhadur, 

4. Shri Ram Sahal. 

This Committee was set up under rules 43 and 44* of the Con* 
stltucnt Assembly Rules, which arc as follows;-— 

"43. A Credentials Committee shall be set up for the dura- 
tion of the Assembly for the purpose of dealing with all questions 
relating to the validity of the title of elected or other members. 

44.(1) The Committee shall consist of five members who shall 
bo elected by the Assembly. 

(2) The Committee shall have power to co-opt additional 
members not exceeding two in number. 

(3) Casual vacancies In the Committee shall be filled as soon 
as tlicy occur by election by the Assembly or by co-option, as the 
case may be. 

(4) The Committee shall elect Its own Chairman. 

(5) The President may make standing orders for the con- 
duct of the business of the Committee." 


• Now rule* <2 and 43- 
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IV. HOUSE COMMITTEE 
Chairman 

•Dr. B. Paltabhi Sitaramayya. 

Members 

1 . Shri Dip Narain Sinha, 

2. Shri Nandkishore Das, 

3. Shri Mohan Lai Saksena. 

4 Shri H. V. Kamath, 

5. Shri R. R. Diwakar, 

6. Shrimati Ammu Swaminathan. 

7. Ch. Mohd. Hassan, 

8. Shri Upendra Nath Barman, 

9 Shri Jainarain Vyas, 

10. Shri B. Shiva Rao, Co-opted on 28th 

11. Shri Deshbandhu Gupta J January 1947. 

This Committee was set up under rule 45** of the Constituent 
Assembly Rules, which is as follows: — 

"45.(1) A House Committee shall be set up for the duration of 
the Assembly for the purpose of dealing with all questions relat- 
ing to housing and accommodation of members, to provide for and 
to supervise over facilities for food, medical relief, entertainments 
and reading room and library during their stay. 

(2) The Committee shall consist of eleven members who 
shall be elected by the Assembly in the manner to be prescribed by 
the President. 

(3) The Committee shall have power to co-opt additional 
members and to appoint sub-committees to deal with various items 
of their work.” 

A Sub-Committee of the House Committee was appointed on 
28th January, 1947, for advising on the actual allotment of accom- 
modation to members. The Sub-Committee consists of the follow- 
ing:— 

1. Shri B. Shiva Rao. 

2. Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya. 

3. Shri Mohan Lai Saksena. 

4. Shri Deshbandhu Gupta. 

• Co-opted on 23th January, 1947. •• Now rule 44. 
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V. STEERING COMMITTEE 
Chairman 

President of the Constituent Assembly. 

Members 

1 . The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 

2 Shrimati G. Durgabai, 

3. Mr. S.H. Prater, 

4 Shri Satyanarayan Sinha, 

5. Shri M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar, 

G. Shri K.M. Munshi, 

7. Diwan Chaman Lall, 

8 Shri P. Govinda Mcnon, 

9. Shri C.S. Vcnkatchar, 

10. Saiyid Mohd, SaaduUa, 

11. Mr. Abdul Kadar Mohd. Shaikh, 

12. Shri Surendra Mohan Ghose, 

13. Shri Jagat Narain La], 

14. Acharya J.B. Kripalani, 

15. Gyani Gurmukh Singh Musafir, 

IQ. Shri K. Chengalaraya Reddy, 

17. Shri Balwant Rai Mehta, 

18. Shri R.M. Nalavade, 

19. Shri Suresh Chandra Mazumdar. 

This Committee was set up under rules *40 end 41 of the Con* 
stituent Assembly Rules, which are as follows:— 

"40(1) A Steering Committee shall be set up for the duration 
of the Assembly and shall consist initially of eleven members (other 
than the President) to be elected by the Assembly in accordance 
with the principle of proportional representation by means of the 
single transferable vote. 

(2) The Assembly may from time to time elect, in such 
manner as it may deem appropriate, eight additional members, of 
whom four shall be reserved for election from among the repre- 
sentatives ol the Indian Stales. 

(3) The President shall be an ex-officio member of the 
Steering Committee and shall be its cx-offic^o Chairman. The Com- 
mittee may elect a Vice-Chairman from among its members to pre- 
side over the Committee in the absence of the President. 

(4) The Secretary of the Assembly shall be ox-ofTicio Secre- 
tary of the S teering Committee. — 

• Now rules 33 and <0. 
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(5) Casual vacancies in the Committee shall be filled as soon 
as possible after they occur by dcction by the Assembly in such 
manner as the President may determine. 

41(1) the Committee shall — 

(a) arrange the order of business for the day; 

(b) group similar motions and amendments and secure, 
if possible, assent of the parties concerned to com- 
posite motions and amendments; 

*(c) act as a general liaison body between Committees 
inter sc, and between the president and an}’ part 
of the Assembly; and 

<d) deal with any other matter under the ndes or re- 
ferred to it by the Assembly or the President. 

(2) The President may make standing orders for the con- 
duct of the business of the Steering Committee. 

VI. THE ADVISORY COM^nTTEE 
This Committee was set up by the Constituent Assembly on 24th 
January, 1947, by the following resolution: — 

“This Assembly resolves that m pursuance of paragraph 20 of 
the Cabinet Mission’s statement of May 16, 1946, an Advisory Com- 
mittee be constituted as hereinafter set out; — 

1 (a) The Ad\*isory Committee shall consist of not more than 
72 members who may include persons who are not members of 
the Assembly. 

(b) It shall consist initially of the following members: — 

1. Shri Jairamdas Daulatram. 

2. The Hon’ble Shri Mdur Chand Khanna. 

*•3. Dr. Gopi Chand Bhargava. 

**4. Bakshi Sir Tek Chand. . 

**"5. Dr. Profulla Chandra Ghose. 

6. Shri Surendra Mohan Ghose. 

7. Dr. Syama Prasad Mookherjee. 

8. Shri Prithvi Singh Azad. ‘ 

9. Shri Dharam Prakash. 

10. Shri H.J. Kbandekar. 

11 . The Hon’ble Shri Jagjivan Ram. 

• As amended oa 15th July, 1517. ** Saiee resigned,* 
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^2. Shn P.R. Thatur. 

13. Or. b.R. Azaljedkar. 

Maniswaaix PiUai. 

15. Sardar Jogesdia Siagh. 

16. The Hoa'ble Sardar Baldev Siagh, 

I < - Sardar Pratsp Singh. 

18. Sardar Haroaaj Smgb, 

19- Sardar Ujjal Singh. 

20. Gyani Kartar Stngh 
21- Dr. H C Mookherjee. 

22. Dr. Alban D'Soaia. 

23. Shri p.K Salra 

24. Shri J.L P. Rocbe-Victona. 

23. itr S.H. Prater. 

26. Sir. Frank Reginald Antfaccv. 

27- Sir. Sl.V.a Collins 

28. Sir Honii Stody. 

29. Shri SI.R. SfffiMni 

30. Shri R.K. Sidhwa. 

31. Shri Rup Xath Brahma. 

. Khan Abdul GaSar Khan., 

. Khan Abdsl Saasd Khan. 

- The Hon*ble Ber. J.J.St Xtchols-Eay. 

*33. Shri Srayaagnokcha. 

35. Shri PhMl Bbaa Shah. 

37. Shri Devesdra Xath Sarsaata. 

3S. Shri Jaipal Singh. 

39. Acharya J.B. Kripalani. 

40. The Hon'ble Slaulasa Abul Kalam AaadL 

41. The Hon'ble Sardar Vallahhbhai Patel, 

42. The Hon’ble Shri C Rajagopalachariar 

43. Rajkmnari Acsrit Kaur. 

44. Shriraati Hansa Slehta- 

43- The Hcntle Pandit Gcvind Ballabh Pant. 

46. The Hon'ble Shri Cc-yina* Bardoloi. 

47. The Hon'ble Shri Purusfcottamdas Tandon, 

48. Sir AUadi Krishnaswanu Ayyar. 

49. Pro£ K.T. Shah. 

50. Shri K.SI. Munshi. 

(c) The President ciay at any thse cr at di5erent tnne5 ro- 
!=i=i!e =e=!b^ to Se CcEtittee cot eirx^disg 22, 2 of whoto shal! 
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be Muslims representing the Provinces of Madras, Bombay, the 
United Provinces, Bihar, the Central Provinces, Orissa, and Assam. 

2. The Advisory Committee shall appoint Sub-Committees to 
prepare schemes for the administration of the North-Western tri- 
bal areas, the North-Eastern tribal areas and the excluded and par- 
tially excluded areas. Each of such Sub-Committees may co-opt 
not more than 2 members from the particular tribal territory under 
its consideration for the time being, to assist it in its work in rela- 
tion to that territory. 

3. The Advisory Committee may appoint other Sub-Commit- 
tees from time to time as it may deem necessary. 

3A. The quorum for the Committee or any of its Sub-Com- 
mittees shall be one-third of the total number of members for the 
time being of the Committee or of the Sub-Committee concerned. 

4. The Advisory Committee shall submit the final report to the 
Union Constituent Assembly within three months from the date of 
this Resolution and may submit interim reports from time to time, 
but shall submit an interim report on Fundamental Rights within 
ten weeks of such date. 

5 Casual vacancies in the Advisory Committee shall be filled 
as soon as possible after they occur by nomination by the President. 

6. The President may make standing orders for the conduct 
of the proceedings of the Committee.” 

Since the passing of the above Resolution, the President nomi- 
nated the following additional members to the Committee*.— • 

1 . Shri Amrital V. Thakkar. 

2. Mr. M. Ruthnaswami- 

3. Shri Raj Krishna Bose. 

4. Sardar K. M. Panikkar, 

5. Shri Aliba Imti. 

6 . Maulana Hafizur Rahman. 

7 . Syed Ali Zaheer. 

8 . The Hon’ble Mr. Abdul Qayum Ansari. 

9 . Chaudhri Khaliquzzaman. 

10. Saiyid Mahammad Saadulla. 

11. The Hon’ble Mr. Ismail Chundrigar. 

12 Saiyid Jafar Imam. 

13. Haji Abdul Sathar Haji Ishaq Sait. 

14. Shri Kasturbhai Lalbhai. 

15. Maharajadhiraja Sir Kameshwara Singh of Darbhanga. - ‘ 

16 . Shri N. Madhava Rau. " „ T . • 
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17 . Dr. Mohan Sinha Mehta. 

18. Shri M.S. Aney. 

19 . Darbar Gopaldas Desai. 

20 . Shri Gokulbhai Bhatt. 

21. Shri K Chengalaraya Reddy. 

22 . Seth Govind Das. 

23 Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra. 

24 Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava. 

(The Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was elected the Chair- 
man of the Committee). 

The following are the Sub-Committees of the Advisory Com- 
mittee: — 

(1) Minorities Sub-Committee 

1. Dr. R. C. Mookh^jee^-Cfuiirman. 

2. The Hon’ble Shri Jagjivan Ram. 

3. The Hon’ble Maulana Abul Kalam Aaad. 

4. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. 

5. Sardar Jogendra Singh. 

6. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookherjee. 

7. Sardar UJjal Singh. 

8. Sardar Karnam Singh 

9. Shri H. J. Khandekar. 

10 . Shri P. R. Thakur. 

11 . Sir Homi Mcdy. 

12. Shri P. K. Salve. 

13. Mr. S. H. Prater. 

14. Mr. Frank Reginal Anthony. 

15. The Hon’ble Shri C. Rajagopalachariar. 

16. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur. 

17. Shri Jairamdas Daulatram. 

18. Shri R. K. Sidhwa. 

19. Shri Rup Nath Brahma. 

20. Mr. M. Ruthnaswamy, 

21. Mr. M. V. H. Collins 

22. Dr. Alban D’Souaa. 

23. Shri K. M. Munshi. 

24. The Hon'ble Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant. 

25. Maulana Hafizur Rahman. 

26. Syed Ali Zaheer, 

27. The Hon’ble Mr. Abdul Qayum Ansari. 
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28. Chaudhri Khaliquzzaman. 

29. The Hon’ble Mr. Ismail Chundrigar. 

30. Saiyid Muhammad Saadulla. 

31. Shri Kasturbhai Lalbhai. 

32. Maharajadhiraja Sir Kameshwara Singh of Darbhanga. 

33. Seth Govind Das. 

34. Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra. 

35. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava. 


(2) Fundamental Rights ^ub-Commtttee 

1 . Acharya J . B. Kripalani — Chairman. 

2. Shri M.R, Masam. 

3. Prof. K T. Shah. 

4. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur. 

5. Sir Alladi Krishnaswaroi Ayyar. 

6. Shri K.M. Munshi. 

7. Sardar Harnam Singh. 

8. The Hon’ble Maulana AbiU Kalain Azad. 

9. Dr. B.R Ambedkar. 

10. Shri Jairamdas Daulatram. 

11 . Slirimati Hansa Mehta. 

12. Sardar K.^T. Panikkar 

(3) Worth-East Frontier Tribal Areas end Assam excluded 

and partially excluded areas Subcommittee 

1 . The Hon’ble Shrijut Goplnath Bardoloi— Chairman. 

2. The Hon'ble Rev. J.J.hL Nichols-Roy. 

3 . Shri Rup Nath Brahma. 

4. Shri Aliba Imti. 

5. Shri A.V. Thakkar. 

6. Shri Khawtikhuma. 

7. Shri Saprawnga. 


I Nominated by the President. 


} Co-opted for 
Lushai Hills Area. 
o. snri surat uaoiagopu, B.A. Co-opted for 
9. Shri C.T. Tnaga Biete. 

10. Mr. Harison W. Momin. 

11. Shri Maniram Marak, M.L.A. 

12. Shri S.S. Engti. B.A. 

13. Shri K.S. Terang, M.Ij~A. 


j Halflong Area. 

j. Co-opted for Gauhati. 

"1 Co-opted for 
j Lumding Area. 


14. Shri Khelhoshe — Co-opted for Kohima. 

15. Shri Josing Rynja. T Co-opted for Khasi and 

16. Shri Larsingh ^yriem, MLA. J Jaintia Hills Area. 

(4) Excluded and Partially Excluded Areas (other than 

those in Assam) Eub^Committee 

1. Shri A.V. Thakkar — Chairman. 

2. Shri Jaipal Singh. 
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3. Slvri Dcvondranath Samanto. 

4. Shrl Phool Bhan Shah. 

5. Tlic Ilon’blc Shri Jagjlvon Ram. 

C . Shri Raj Krushna Bose. 

7 . Shri Khctramani Panda— Co-opted for Phulbanl Area. 

8. Shri Sadasiv Trlpathl — Co-opted. 

9. Shri Dambor Smgh Gurung— Co-opted for Darjeeling Dist. 

10, Shri Kodanda Ramiah — Co-opted for Madras Partially Ex- 
cluded Areas. 

11. Shri Snehn Kumar Chokma — Co-opted for Chittagong IliR 
Tracts. 

Vir. COMMITTEE TO RECOMMEND THE ORDER OF THE 

FURTHER BUSINESS OF THE ASSEMBLY IN FRAMING 
THE CONSTITUTION FOR ALL INDIA 

This Committee was set up by a resolution of the Constituent 
Assembly on 25th January, 1047. Tlic personnel of tiie Committee 
Is given in the resolution: — 

"TlUs Assembly resolves that a committee consisting of— 

1. The Ilon'blo Sir N Gopalaswamy Alynngar. 

2. Shri K.M. Munshl 

3. Shri Blswanath Das 

bo appointed to recommend the order of the further business of this 
Assembly In framing the Constitution for all India and to submit its 
report before the commencement of the next session of this preli- 
minary meeting of this Assembly 

Tills Assembly further resolves that the presence of not less than 
two members of the Committee shall be necessary to constitute n 
meeting of the Committee.” 

(Shri K M Munshl w«s elected the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee). 

VIII. COMMITTEE TO EXAMINE THE SCOPE OF 
UNION SUBJECTS 

This Committee was set up by the Constituent Assembly by n 
resolution on 25th January 1947. Tlie personnel of the Committee 
i.-? given In the resolution;— 

‘‘Whereas In paragraph 15(1) of the Cabinet Delegation’s 
Statement of May IGth, the subjects assigned to tlie Union Centre 
are generally and compendiously Indicated under four broad ente- 
gorlcSv and 

Whereas an understanding of (he scope of these subjects Is 
neecs.'sary for the purpose of framing the Union and other Constitu- 
tion.s. of avoiding ns far ns possible overlapping and conflicts between 
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the provisions in the Constitution relating to the Union and those 
in the Constitutions referred to in clause (v) of paragraph 19 of the 
Statement, and of bringing all the said Constitutions into line with 
each other, and 

^Vhereas it is necessary to draw up lists of matters included 
in and inter-connected with the subjects assigned to the Union before 
the framing of the Constitution referred to in clause (v) of para- 
graph 19 of the Statement is taken up for consideration, 

This Assembly resolves 

(a) that a committee consisting initially of the following mem- 
bers: — 

1 The Hon'ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

•2. Shri Sarat Chandra Bose. 

3. Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramaj'ya. 

4. The Hon’ble Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant 

*5. Shri Jairamdas Daulatram 

6. Shri Biswanath Das 

7. The Hon’ble Sir N. Gopalaswamy Aij'angar 

8. Bakshi Sir Tek Chand 

9. Sir AUadi Krishnaswami Ayyar 

10. Shri D.P. Khaitan 

11. Shri M.R. Masani 

12. Shri K.M.Munshi 

be constituted to examine the abox'e matters and to report to the As- 
sembly not later than the 15th of April, 1947. 

(b) that the President may add ten more persons to the com- 
mittee and that the selection of all or any of these ten additional 
members be made at such time and in such manner as the President 
may determine, 

(c) that the quorum for the Committee shall be one-third of the 
total number of members for the time being of the Committee, and 

(d) that casual vacancies in the committee be filled as soon as 
possible after they occur by nomination by the President from among 
the members of the Assembly,” 

Since the passing of the above Resolution, the President nomi- 
nated the following additional membCTS to the Committee: — 

1. Sir B.L. Mitter. 

2. Sir V.T. Krishnamachari. 

3. Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar. 

4. Col. Shri Maharaj Himmat SinghjL 

• Since resigned. 
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(The Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was elected the Chair- 
man of the Committee). 

Note;— The Secretary of the Assembly is the Secretary of Committees 
I to vin. 

IX. UNION CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 

1 . The Hon'ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru — Chairman. 

2 The Hon’blo Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant. 

3. The Hon'ble Shri Jagjivan Ram. 

4. Dr. B.R. Ambcdkar. 

5 . Shri Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar. 

6 Shri K M. Munshi. 

7. Prof. K.T. Shah 

0. Sir V,T. Krishnamachari. 

9. Sardar K.M. Panikkar. 

10. Sir N. Gopalaswamy Aiyangar. 

11. Shn P Govmda Mcnon 

12. Shn M.A Srinivasan. 

13 Mr. B.H. Zaldi, 

X. PROVINCIAL CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 
1 The Hon'ble Sardar Vallabhbhal Patel— CTiairman. 

2 . The Hon’ble Dr. P. Subbarayan 

3. Dr. B. Pattabhi SUaromayya. 

4. Shri B.G. Khor. 

5. Shri Brljlal Biyani. 

G. The Hon’ble Dr. K.N. Katju. 

7. Shri Phulan Prasad Verma. 

8. The Hon'ble Shri Harekrushna Mahtab. 

9. Shri Uohini Kumar Choudhury. 

10. Diwan Chaman Lall 

11. Dr. P.K. Sen. 

12. Shri C.M. Poonacha 

13. Shri Satyanarayan Sinha. 

14. The Hon’ble Mr. Rail Ahmad Kidwai. 

15. Shrimatl Hnnsa Mehta. 

1C. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur. 

17. Dr. 11. C. Mookhorjec. 

18. Acharya J.B. Kripalanl. 

19. Shri Shankarrao Deo. 

20. Shri R.R. Diwakar. 

21. Shri S Nagappa. 

These two Committees (IX and X) were set up by the following 
resolution of the Constituent Assembly of 30th April, 1947: — 

"This Assembly resolves that In accordance with the rccommcn- 
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dations contained in the Report of the Order of Business Committee, 
the following Committees be nominated by the President with instrucT 
tions to report before the next session of the Assembly: — 

(1) a committee consisting of not more than 15 members to re- 
port on the main principles of the Union Constitution; 

(2) a committee consisting of not more than 25 members to 
report on the main principles of a model Provincial Con- 
stitution." 

XI. AD HOC COMMITTEE ON CITIZENSHIP CLAUSE 

I. Sir S. Varadachariar — Chairmen. 

2- Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar. 

3. Sir B.L Mitter. 

4. Bakshi Sir Tek Chand. 

5. Dr. K.N. Katju. 

6. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. 

7. Shri K.M. Munshi. 

This Committee was appointed on 30lh April 1947 by the Pre- 
sident of the Constituent Assembly. 

XII AD HOC COM^^TTEE ON NATIONAL FLAG 
Chairmon 

President of the Constituent Assembly. 

Members 

1 . The Hon’ble Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

2. The Hon’ble Shri C. Rajagopalachariar. 

3. Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, 

4. Sardar K.M. Panikkar. 

5. Shri K.M. Munshi. 

6. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. 

7. Mr. Frank Anthony. 

8. Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya. 

9. Pandit Hiralal Shastri. 

10. Shri Satyanarayan Slnha. 

II. The Hon’ble Sardar Baldev Singh. 

12. Shri S.N. Gupta. 

This Committee was appointed on 23rd June 1947 by the Pre- 
sident of the Constituent A^embly. 

Xni. COmGTTEE TO RECOMMEND SUITABLE 
CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES IN THE AD^HNISTRATTVE 
SYSTEMS OF THE CHIEF COmnSSIONERS’ PROVINCES 

1. Sir N, Gopalaswamy Aiyangar. 

2. Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya. 
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3. Shri K. Santhanam. 

4. Shri Deshbandhu Gupta. 

5. Pandit Mukut Bihari Lai Bhargava 
C. Shri C.M. Poonacha. 

7 . Mr. Hussain Imam. 

XIV PRESS GALLERY COMMITTEE 

1. Sir Usha Nath Sen — Choimuin (Associated Press of India). 

2. Mr Durga Das — Vicc-Choirman (Hindustan Times). 

Members 

3. Mr J.N Sahm (National Call) 

4. Mr. Mohd. Jaffri (Ajmal St Inqilab) 

5 Mr Charan Sarkar (United Press of India). 

G. Mr. Manzurul Huq (Orient Press of India). 

7. Mr. Sri Krishna (Mail. Andhra Pairika, Dinasari, Pioneer, 
Bombay Chronicle, Capital, Star of India, Sind Observer). 

8. Mr. K. Gopalaswnml (Times of India). 

9. Mr. Walker Mason (Associated Press of America). 

10. Mr. Ramgopal (Arjun). 

11. Mr. P.D. Sharma— Secretary (Janmabhumi, Hindustan 
Standard). 

The Committee was appointed on 7th January 1047 by on 
executive order of the President of the Assembly. TTic Committee 
odvlscs the President in allotting passes for the Press Gallery. 
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